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US cigarette makers yesterday 
struck a deal requiring them to 
pay out S25Gbn over the next 25 
years to end the worst of the liti- 
gation they face. 

If finally agreed, the settlement 
will be by far the biggest by any 
v industry in corporate history, 
^ dwarfing Monday's proposed 
$L2bn pay-out by Dow Coming to 
end breast implant litigation. 

The deal was struck between 
the big cigarette manufacturers 
and eight of the 38 states stiing 
them for the cost of treating 
smoking-related illnesses. Details 
of the package are expected to be 
announced on Monday. The other 
30 states will then be given about 
a week to sign up. 

If more than two or three 
states refuse to sign - especially 
big states such as New York or 
California - the deal could fall 
apart, but most are expected to 
approve the settlement because it 
includes advertising restrictions 
and other anti-tobacco measures 
that would not be available 
through a jury award. 

Yesterday's settlement is a 
„ •\sliramed-down version of a 
jfcougher deal .-that the states 
announced in June lfi97, : when 
the tobacco companies agreed to 
pay out $368bn, accepted iunbi- 
tious targets for reducing teenage 
\ smoking and agreed to federal 
/^regulation .of nicotine as a drug. 

In return, the tobacco compa- 
nies wanted immunity ■' from 
nearly all big lawsuits, so the 
deal bad to go to Congress for 
approval. It fell apart when Con-' 
gress tried * to make It even 
tougher. The new version does 
not require Congressional 
approval, and the tobacco indus- 
try has beaten off most other 
legal challenges. 

The settlement sets out to dis- 


courage young people from smok- 
ing by banning advertisements in 
places where youngsters would 
be likely to see them. This 
includes nearly all outdoor adver- 
tising and restrictions on sports 
sponsorship. Cartoon figures 
such as Joe Camel will be ban- 
ned, but human figures such as 
the Marlboro Man will survive. 

A national foundation to 
reduce teen smoking will be 
established at a cost of $25m a 
year over 10 years, and $l.45bn 
will be paid over five years to set 
up a public education fund that 
will campaign against smoking: 

The pay-outs to the states - to 
be divided among them according 
to population and smoking costs 
incurred - will start with a pay- 
ment of $2.4bn backdated to last 
month, rising to $9tm by 2018 and 
continuing at that level 

The payments will be divided 
among the cigarette makers 
according to. market share. They 
will rise in line with inflation, 
and will also rise or fall to line 
with overall cigarette sales. 

The deal says the lawyers who 
assisted the states will be paid 
from a $L25bn fund set up by the 
tobacco industry. But most law 
firms were working on contin- 
gency fee basis and w£Q probably 
fight to claim .a percentage of the 
sums paid to the states. 

Although the deal will lift the 
legal threat from the tobacco 
industry, it will prompt concerns 
among other US industries about 
which will be targeted next by 
multi-billion dollar lawsuits; 

On Thursday, Chicago became 
the second city to take legal 
action against US gun makers 
and distributors, planning com- 
pensation for the damage done 
by their products. New Orleans 
sued two weeks earlier. 
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US attacks Japan’s leadership 


* * 
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The US sharply criticised the Japanese government for its lack of 
leadership in trade talks before next week's summit of the Asia 
Pacific Economic Co-operation forum In Kuala Lumpur. Tensions 
between the two countries are rising over measures to aid troubled 
Asian countries. Page 4 

EU criticised for mismanagement of budget 

The European Union will be attacked next week for mismanagement 
in its mufti-billion dollar budget, with its own spending watchdog 
warning that 5 per cent of payments last year - worth $5bn - may 
have involved errors. Page 2 



Braveheart and the fund managers 

Once Edinburgh was one of the world's great financial centres. Its 
banking history dates back to the 17th century and from the Scottish 
capital money flowed to finance the expansion of the British empire. 
Now the Scottish fond management Industry is in trouble. Figures 
published by Scottish Financial Entwprise show total funds managed 
in Scotland fell last year, In spite of rising stock markets. Page 11 


The doomsday scenario _ 

Aeroplanes wlfl plummet from the sky and nuclear reactors will 
explode. Traffic and hospitals win seize up. So wOl the worid [financial 
system. And, of course, the phones will be down. Such will be the 
effects of the mUtenntum bomb. But it may not be like that at ail . 
People In the developed world will be affected, but only In Irritating 
ways: devices will develop petty malfunctions - video recorders, tim- 
ers, even home computers. But life will go on. Page 11 
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Brazil receives 
$41bn in aid 


IMF hopes to prevent financial crisis 


By Stephen FMIer in Was hh gton 
and Geoff Dyer in Sfio Paulo 
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Line of battle: An Indonesian poKce maksmfln taking aim at student protestors as his colleagues come under a hafl 
of stones and firebombs during- riots in front of Jakarta’s Atma Jsya UniwraHy. Ful story, Paga 4 Picture 


SADDAM STANDS BY DEMANDS ON SANCTIONS AS MILITARY BUILD-UP CONTINUES 


Iraq pledges ‘positive’ response 
in move to avoid US air strikes 


By Bar i n temafi oua l Staff 


Iraq yesterday sought to ward off 
US air strikes by promising a 
“positive” response to any diplo- 
matic initiative that would, 
remove international sanctions 
imposed on it 

But President Bill Clinton 
insisted the real issue was Iraq’s 
refusal to co-operate with United 
Nations arms inspectors. Saddam 
Hussein, the Iraqi president, 
”stfll has it in his hands to end 
this crisis now” by resuming 
co-operation, Mr Clinton said. 

But Iraq’s behaviour “makes it 
plainer than ever that its real 
goal is to end the sanctions with- 
out giving up its weapons of 
mass destruction programme”. 

As the US continued its mili- 
tary build-up around Iraq, Made- 


leine Albright, the secretary of 
state, warned Iraq to “reverse 
course, or face the conse- 
quences". She said Mr Clinton 
had the authority to strike Iraq 
without further consulting either 
the UN or Congress/ 

In his first statement since the 
crisis begin, Mr Saddam said 
restrictions on the UN inspectors 
were not aimed at creating a cri- 
sis, but “were intended to get 
responses to Iraq's legitimate 
demands” for an end to the trade 
sanctions. 

“Iraq will accept positively any 
initiative that meets these just 
and balanced demands," the offi- 
cial Iraqi news agency quoted Mr 
Saddam as telling the Russian 
ambassador to Baghdad. 

Moscow stressed yesterday it 
was “categorically" opposed to 


the use of force against Iraq, and 
proposed that Kofi Annan, the 
UN secretary-general, should 
visit Baghdad to try to defuse the 
crisis, as he did last February. 
But Mr Annan's spokesman said 
In New York that the UN chief 
“does not at this time see a possi- 
ble role for himself’. 

• Tony Blair, UK prime minister, 
said: “If action proves necessary, 
we will take it with a real sense 
of responsibility, with a heavy 
heart and deep regret.” So Car 
Britain is the only country to 
have said it would join the US In 
attacking Iraq. On the oil market, 
prices rose slightly in anticipa- 
tion of military action. 


Strflces would a an to cause lasting 
damage, Page 3; Face-off In 
Baghdad, Page 10 


Brazil is to receive a $41bn 
financing package aimed at stop- 
ping it becoming the next victim 
of global financial crisis. 

The long-awaited programme, 
announced yesterday by Brazil 
and tbe International Monetary 
Fund, includes loans of more 
than SlSbn from tbe IMF. $4.5bn 
each from tbe World Bank and 
fnter-American Development 
Bank and 81-f.Sbn in bilateral 
credits from 20 governments and 
central banks provided through 
the Basle- based Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. 

Tbe US is tbe largest contribu- 
tor to the financing, providing 
$5bn from its Exchange Stabilisa- 
tion Fund. Formal approval for 
tbe IMF loan is expected early in 
December, when Kk3bn will be 
available from the Fund and 
more than $4bn from govern- 
ments. Brazil can also apply to 
the Fund to draw an equivalent 
amount of money soon after- 
wards. also entitling it to bilat- 
eral funds. About $37bn will be 
available in the first year. 

Michel Camdessus, tbe IMF 
managing director, said the pro- 
gramme bad an “important pre- 
cautionary character", and Fund 
officials said it had been of a size 
to assure financial markets that 
Brazil bad the means to cope 
with further financial turbulence. 
He said tbe economic programme 
that accompanied the loans 
“addresses tbe chief sources of 
Brazil's economic vulnerability 1 '. 

Pedro Ma lan. Brazil’s finance 
minister, also said the pro- 
gramme was “preventative" in 
nature. “Tbe funds are available 
should Brazil need to use them, 
but I bope tbe country will not 
need $37bn in the first 12 
months," he said. There would be 
no change to foreign exchange 
policy. Much of the financing is 
being provided at relatively high 
rates of interest. More than 


Si2.5bn of the IMF money will be 
provided under a short-term sup- 
plemental reserve facility - intro- 
duced last December and only 
used for South Korea so for - 
whereby interest rates start at 
three percentage points above 
normal IMF lending rates and 
increase over time. 

Despite widespread concerns 
that such programmes have been 
used largely to pay private credi- 
tors. such creditors have not 
been explicitly included in the 
deal. Brazilian officials have been 
worried that the prospect of pri- 
vate sector banks possibly being 
forced to contribute could 
encourage them to head for the 
exits, and have argued that Bra- 
zil needs only voluntary co- 
operation from its creditors. 

Stanley Fischer, first deputy 
managing director at the IMF, 
said that since early October, pri- 
vate creditors had largely been 
keeping their funds in the coun- 
try. He said the Brazilian govern- 
ment would meet thnm and ask 
for their cooperation in “a rea- 
sonable request”. 

Carlos Kawall, chief economist 
at Citibank in Sdo Paulo, said: 
“The fear of burden sharing was 
making banks even more conser- 
vative. Now they might be more 
confident and restore some of the 
credit lines that have been cut” 

Paulo Leme, economist at Gold- 
man Sachs lit New York, said 
Brazil had S37bn in short-term 
foreign loans that would expire 
over the nest year. He also esti- 
mated Brazil would need to raise 
a further JlObn in international 
capital markets to finance its cur- 
rent account deficit. 

Economists said the package 
held few surprises. But confi- 
dence would be boosted because 
99bn of the loan would be imme- 
diately available. 

Shares on the Sao Paulo stock 
exchange rose 12 per cent by late 
afternoon, while prices of Brazil- 
ian Brady bonds also increased 
12 per cent 


News Business 


Internet company dazzles Wall St 


The speculative frenzy surrounding internet stocks rose to a new 
level on Wail Street yesterday as shares in theglobe.com jumped to 
more than ID times their $9 offer price on their first day of trading. 
The company has only 93 employees and designs on-line chat 
rooms and other internet 'community” sites. Its initial public offering 
comprised 3.1m shares. Page 28; FT Money, Page 2 


ABB admits image hit by insider trading 

ABB, the international engineering conglomerate, vowed to stamp 
out insider trading among its staff after inadvertently admitting its 
Image and brand name had been harmed by such incidents. The 
move follows the dismissal this month of two ABB managers, who 
were accused of using inside information to profit from ABB’s recent 
$1.5bn acquisition of Elsag BaBey, foe New York-listed process auto- 
mation company. Page 28 


Eni chief set for switch to Telecom Italia 

Franco BemabA, chief executive of Eni, the oU and gas conglomerate 
that Is Italy’s biggest company, is set to become foe new chief exec- 
utive of troubled Telecom Italia, the second biggest Page 28 


Eurotop 300 Index 

mao : : 


European markets quieten down after October rally 

European shares enjoyed a quiet day of 
trading yesterday, with investors rather 
lost for a lead amidst the impression that 
October's rally had run out of steam. The 
FTSE Eurotop 100 Index gained 5.73 to 
2,475.70. OB stocks provided some of foe 
best performers, with investors specula- 
ting that a US attack on Iraq would pro- 
voke a spike in the crude price. Bonds, 
Page 12; Currencies, Page 13; World stocks. Pages 24-25; Lon- 
don stocks. Page 21 
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Metro plan IPOs of unwanted businesses 

Metro and Deutsche Bank plan Initial public offerings “within two or 
three years” of up to six of foe companies being divested, by Metro, 
the German group that is Europe's biggest retailer said. Plage 27. 


PT.com: the FT web she provides updated news and . 
an online archive of back articles at http://www.FT.com 
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WORLDmNEWS 


Lafontaine 
stresses jobs 
and growth 


ABDULLAH OCAUNTURKEY PRESSES FOR THE E XTRA DI TION OF PKK CHIEF JROM ROME 

Italy arrests Kurdish rebel 


By Ralph Atkins hi Boon 


Oskar Lafontaine, Germany's 
finance minister, yesterday 
stepped up pressure on 
Europe's central bankers to 
direct monetary policy 
towards supporting eco- 
nomic growth and job cre- 
ation, as official statistics 
showed the first fall in Ger- 
man exports for more than 
two years. 

The &9 per cent drop in 
exports in September com- 
pared with the same month 
a year before was blamed by 
the federal statistics office in 
Wiesbaden on the economic 
problems of south-east Asia, 
Russia and South America. 
Exports have largely pow- 
ered Germany’s economic 
recovery. 

Imports also fell in Sep- 
tember, by 0.6 per cent com- 
pared with a year before. 

Separately, the economics 
ministry predicted that gross 
domestic product figures for 
the three months to Septem- 
ber would show a rise of 
between 0.5 and 1.0 per cent 
compared with the previous 
quarter. But reflecting the 
worries building in Bonn 
over the impact of interna- 
tional economic develop- 
ments, the ministry warned 
an ‘‘overcast" world outlook 
could hit German economic 
activity this winter. 

Mr Lafontaine 's comments 
in the Bundestag, or lower 
house of parliament, fol- 
lowed his meeting last week 
with the Bundesbank In 
Frankfurt and suggested be 
had no intention of letting 
up in his cans for a cut in 
interest rates. 

Mr Lafontaine, who visits 
Rome. London and Washing- 


ton next week, stressed 
again that the new Social 
Democrat-led government 
was not challenging the 
independence of the Bundes- 
bank or the new European 

Central Bank. 

But pointing to figures 
this week showing infla tion 
had almost disappeared in 
Germany, Mr Lafontaine 
said: "To the extent that 
price stability is secured, 
monetary policy is required 
to support growth and 
employment as well." 

Germany, he said, was 
looking to tackle unemploy- 
ment "more and more at the 
European level". The US had 
successfully coupled fiscal 
and monetary policy to cre- 
ate steady growth and jobs. 
"What is stopping us having 
such an agreement, not just 
at national but at the Euro- 
pean level in the future?” 

Mr Lafontaine was pres- 
enting to parliamentarians 
his corporate and personal 
tax reform package, envisag- 
ing a net giveaway of about 
DM15bn ($9bn) from 2002. 
which he described as only 
one of the "bundle of mea- 
sures" needed to cut Ger- 
many's hi gh unemployment 
total. 

A bigger giveaway would 
not have been possible, Mr 
Lafontaine insisted, without 
eroding public infrastruc- 
ture. But he was looking for 
greater social "justice" 
through "worker- and fami- 
ly-friendly" reforms. 
Responding to criticism of 
plans to tighten corporate 
tax reliefs. Mr Lafontaine 
said industry lobbies wanted 
"US tax rates and German 
depreciation rules. That is 
not on. It is dishonest" 


By Christopher tte BeflaJgue 
in Ankara 

Abdullah Ocalan, the main 
architect of armed Kurdish 
nationalism in Turkey, has 
been arrested in Rome by 
Italian police. 

Lamberto Dini. Italy's for- 
eign minister, confirmed 
that Mr Ocalan, Turkey's 
most wanted map, bad been 
arrested on Thursday night 
while trying to enter Italy 
hum Russia, where be bad 
made an unsuccessful asy- 
lum request 

Mr Ocalan's Kurdish 
Workers' Party (PKK) has 
fought the Turkish army for 
the past 14 years in a war 
that has cost 30,000 lives. 

An Italian police spokes- 
man said that Mr Ocalan 
had been arrested in order 
that he might be extradited 
to Turkey. Turkey’s ambas- 
sador to Rome delivered a 
formal request for Mr Oca- 
Ian's extradition. 

Evaluating its chances of 
success. Mesut Yilmaz. Tur- 
key’s prime minister, said he 
hoped that Italy would not 
"adopt an incorrect position 
on a subject that Is a matter 
of vital interest to Turkey". 



Ocalan: unsuccessful bid for asyfaan in Russia 


In September, Italy enraged 
Turkey by giving permission 
for the "Kurdish parliament- 
in-exile", a PKK front, to 
meet in Italy's parliament 
building. 

Last night the PKK had 
yet to concede that Mr Oca- 
lan had been arrested at all. 


According to DEM, the unof- 
ficial PKK news agency. Mr 
Ocalan arrived in Rome 
"with the knowledge of the 
Italian government, and 
applied for asylum”. 

Mr Ocalan's arrest comes 
against a backdrop of Tur- 
key's intensified diplomatic 


offensive against the PKK, 
which the Turks fear is win- 
ning the sort of international 
recognition that the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation 
has long enjoyed. 

Early last month, sus- 
tained Turkish pressure 
forced Syria, Mr Ocalan’s 

intermittent base since the 

early lfiSOs. officially to cut 
support lor the PKK. Turkey 
has since concentrated on 
persuading Russia to refuse 
Mr Ocalan asylum. 

Mr Ocalan's arrest comes 
as a potentially fetal setback 
for the PKK, where hts tight 
control in military and polit- 
ical spheres has left the. 
organisation without an 
obvious successor to its 
founder and inspiration. 

Earlier fois year. Turkish 
soldiers captured Semdin 
Sakik, Mr Ocalan’s deputy, 
from his redoubt in northern 
Iraq. Since then, Turk ey has 
claimed that thp which 
has a reputation for iron- 
hard discipline, has been 
beset by infighting. Turkey 
says It has killed more than 
65 guerrillas in a week-old 
cross-border operation aimed 
at PKK militants sheltering 
in northern Iraq. 


EU mismanagement under fire 


By NeO Buckley In Brussels 
and Rahul Jacob In Loudon 


The European Union will be 
sharply criticised next week 
for mismanagement in its 
multi-billion dollar budget, 
with its own spending 
watchdog warning that 5 per 
cent of payments last year - 
worth $5bn - may have 
involved errors. 

In a report to be presented 
to European Parliament 
members on Tuesday, the 
Court of Auditors issues an 
Indictment of an array of 
errors of omission and com- 


mission in the' EcuSObn 
(S94bo) budget 

Although it says the EU 
accounts are, overall, reli- 
able. it says the level of mis- 
takes and uncertainties 
means it must issue a quali- 
fied opinion on the accounts, 
and an "adverse opinion" on 
the legality of payments. 
Although the error rate is 
down from 5.9 per cent in 
1995 and 5.4 per cent In 1996, 
the report says last year's 
level was unacceptably high. 

The report highlights: 

■ A tendency among EU 
states to claim more than 


they were entitled to In 
structural funds. 

■ Exaggeration by farmers 
of arable and set-aside land 
on their farms to inflate 
their share of EU subsidies. 

■ Over-generous compensa- 
tion of farmers of durum 
wheat - essential ingredient 
for pasta - in southern 
Europe, who received 
Ecu3bn more between 1994 
and 1997 than if subsidies 
had been at a similar rate as 
those for farmers growing 
oilseed or maiz e. 

■ Irregular practices. lack of 
transparent accounting, and 


computer systems that can- 
not taTk to each other, in the 
form payments system. 

■ Efforts to reduce EU fish- 
ing fleets that were much 
“less impressive than they 
seem”, with 90 per cent of 
the vessels receiving grants 
already inactive or fishing 
outside EU waters. 

■ Tnftffii-iAnt management of 
aid to eastern Europe and 
the third world, with the 
European Commission hav- 
ing insufficient staff to run 
programmes, and creating 
ad hoc bureaucracies to do 


Russia’s Communists tainted with anti-semitism 


By Arkady Ostrovsky fai Moscow 

The Russian political scene 
was convulsed this week by 
a blistering row over 
anti-semitism pitting the 
Communist party against 
the media barons. 

The row erupted when the 
Communist-dominated par- 
liament refused to censure 
Albert Makashov, an ultra- 
nationalist Communist gen- 
eral, who had proposed elim- 
inating the Jews. 

Gen Makashov referred to 
Jews as "Yids" and "blood- 
suckers" and promised “to 
take at least 10 Yids" with 
him into the other world. 
Later he said there should be 
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special quotas for Jews in 
the government. His com- 
ments coincided with the 
60th anniversary of the Kris- 
tallnacht or the first mass 
Jewish pogrom in Nazi Ger- 
many. 

Anti-semitism is not a new 
phenomenon in Russia for 
millions of Jews who have 
memories of pogroms in pre- 
revolutionary times and 
semi-official discrimination 
by successive Communist 
governments. But political 
observers argue that the lat- 
est attack has dispelled any 
illusions about the true col- 
ours of the Communist 
party, which had sought to 
portray itself as a party 


of social democrats. 

Alexander Borin, a leading 
political commentator, 
wrote: “We must thank Gen- 
ady Zyuganov [leader of the 
Communist party] for show- 
ing his real face and the face 
of the Communist party". 

Political analysts argue 
that Mr Zyuganov’s failure 
to condemn his comrade will 
cost the Communists many 
votes in the next presiden- 
tial election. 

Mr Zyuganov, who often 
shared a public platform 
with Gen Makashov and 
other ultra-nationalists, 
belatedly described the gen- 
eral’s remarks as “inappro- 
priate and incorrect" but 


blamed the media, such as 
NTV - a commercial televi- 
sion channel owned by the 
president of the Russian 
Jewish Congress - for exag- 
gerating the issue. 

Mr Zyuganov’s lukewarm 
response after meeting the 
Israeli ambassador to 
Moscow failed to convince 
liberals, who questioned the 
sincerity of a man who con- 
siders Josef Stalin one of his 
political heroes. 

According to VTsIOM, the 
leading opinion polling 
agency, 64 per cent of Rus- 
sians do not want a Jew as 
president of their country, 
while 34 per cent believe the 
number of Jews in top posi- 


tions should be limited. 

Boris Yelstln. the ailing 
president, ordered the fed- 
eral security service (FSB), 
the successor to the KGB. 
and the interior ministry to 
crack down on extremism. 
Vladimir Putin, bead of the 
FSB, said yesterday he 
would ask the state prosecu- 
tor to press charges against 
Gen Makashov and ask the 
parliament to strip him of 
parliamentary immunity. 

Liberal politicians and 
Boris Berezovsky, a contro- 
versial Jewish business 
tycoon with a large stake in 
the national ORT TV chan- 
nel, have called for Mr Zyu- 
ganov's party to be banned. 


but Mr Yelstin. who banned 
the Soviet Communist party 
in 1991. yesterday rejected 
these oaHs. "if ide as are des- 
tined to die. they die on their 
■own. You cant shoot ideas," 
said Mr Yeltsin's spokesman. 

Reuters adds from. 
Moscow: Russian Interior 
Ministry forces freed Presi- 
dent Yeltsin’s special envoy 
to the rebel region of Chech- 
nya yesterday, more than six 
months after he was seized 
by unidentified kidnappers. 
The interior minister, Sergei 
Stepashin, said no ransom 
had been paid for the envoy, 
Valentin Vlasov, who flew to 
Moscow yesterday morning 
within horns of bis release. 


NEWS- DIGEST 


KI NG BR INGS A BOUT PEAC E DEAL 

Cambodian rivals agree 
to form coalition 

Cambodia's warring political parties yesterday agreed to 
form a coalition government In a surprising and complex 
(teal brokered by the country's monarch, King Norodom 
Sfianouk. In less than 24 houre of talks that broke a three- 
month deadlock since July elections, the opposition Fun- 
dnpec party, led by Prince Norodom Ranariddh, agreed to 
let the election victor, Hun Sen, serve as sole prime minis- 
ter. Mr Hun Sen ousted Prince Ranariddh from the pre- 
miership in a July 1997 coup. 

Prince Ranariddh wiH be speaker of the National Assem- 
bly. Chea Stm. deputy leader of Mr Hun Sen's Cambodian 
People's party, will head a newly created Senate, to be 
appointed initially by the King. Mr Hun Sen wffl also allow 
the King to declare an amnesty for five aHtes of Prince 
Ranariddh who are in exOe or In the Cambodian jungle. 

The country's other opposition party led by Sam Rainsy 
did not take part in the talks but Mr Rainsy said he sup- 
ported the agreement Ted Bardacke, Bangkok 

MEXICAN BUD GET _ _ _ 

Austerity measures face test 

Mexico’s government sort an austere budget package to 
Congress yesterday. The proposals are likely to have a 
rough ride through a deeply divided lower house. They . 
included unpopular measures such as higher petrol prices, 
a 15 per cent tax on telephone bills, and increases in 
Income tax for wealthy Mexicans. They also Included some 
tax credits to business. 

The government opted for spending cuts of 0.5 per cent 
of gross domestic product or $2Jjbn, in addition to 
almost $4 bn of cuts this year because of low oil prices. 
"We have cut spending to the bone,” said Martin Werner, 
deputy finance minister. The government Inflation target is 
13 per cent next year and 10 per cant In 2000. It expects 
GDP growth in 1999 to fall to 3 per C8nt from a projected 
4.6 per cent this year. Henry Tricks, Mexico City 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 

Menem appeals to islanders 

Argentina’s President Carios Menem has written a concil- 
iatory letter to the inhabitants of the Falkland Islands, step- 
ping up his country’s "charm offensive". The letter follows 
Mr Menem's official visit to London last month in which he 
reiterated Argentina's claim to the Islands, over which 
Britain and Argentina fought a brief war in 1982. 

Addressing the islanders as "sisters and brothers”, the 
tetter emphasises reconciliation as "the road necessary to 
heal ok! wounds opened by the regrettable 1982 war. . 
Argentina was "a country growing in democracy and a 
brotherly and reliable partner for its neighbours in the 
region". The letter does not raise the sovereignty issue. 

Richard Ralph, the islands' governor, welcomed Mr I 
Menem's move but reiterated the Islanders' right to 
self-determination. Guido Di Telia, Argentina's foreign min-, 
ister, has sent cards and Christmas gifts to the islanders. . 
Ken Warn, Buenos Aires ft 


EU SINGLE CURRENCY 


OVER-REGULATION OUTCRY CONSUMERS FEEL KAISER-ERA RULES ARE UNNECESSARY AND ANTI-COMPETITIVE 


Banknotes forgery warning 

The BTtroduction of the European angle currency in 2002 
will carry a high risk from forged banknotes unless the 
European Union increases its efforts to fight forgers, a 
senior European central banker said yesterday. 

Serge Bertholomfi, treasurer of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium, said anti -counterfeiting measures planned by the 
European Central Bank would not be effective unless the 
rotes of organisations such as the European Commission 
and Europe l, the EU police force, were clarified and mem- 
bers states stepped up co-operation over infonmation- 
sharing and law-enforcement John Mason, Brussels 


GOVERNMENT PULLS OUT 


German laws keep shopping low-key 5JS2-SL": 


By Graham Bewley in Frankfurt 

There’s a law for most 
things in Germany, as 
Land's End is discovering. 

A German court has ruled 
that the US company's trade- 
mark offer of a life-time 
guarantee for its mail-order 
clothing is verboten under 
competition laws dating 
back to the time of Kaiser 
WUhelm earlier this century. 

The laws, which forbid 
shops to offer excessive price 
cuts or free gifts to custom- 
ers. were originally designed 
to protect shoppers and 
small businesses. Legislators 
feared customers would be 
confused by special offers or 
tempted to buy goods they 
would not otherwise have 
looked aL Small shops, on 


the other hand, might 
unfairly lose out because 
they could not afford the 
same services as bigger 
rivals. 

But the case has triggered 
an outcry in Germany about 
the country’s over-regulated 
society. Consumer groups 
say modem shoppers are far 
more sophisticated than 
their forebears and can look 
after themselves. 

Retailers worry that the 
rules arc hindering much- 
needed improvement In Ger- 
many's notoriously poor ser- 
vices sector. And there is the 
added concern that some 
companies may be exploiting 
the laws to stamp out 
healthy rivalry. 

“We respect a country’s 
culture, but still you have to 


ask why?" said Steve Bech- 
war, managing director of 
Land's End In Germany, 
which is now appealing to 
Germany’s supreme court. 

"We ship to 175 different 
countries but this is the first 
time that we have bad any 
problems like this. There's 
the suspicion the law is 
being used by our competi- 
tors to restrict competition." 

One television programme 
declared the laws were "an 
Inerasable result of Ger- 
many’s undemocratic legal 
tradition". 

A pharmacy In DUsseidorf 
was recently prevented from 
handing out to shoppers 
cloth shopping bags - rather 
than plastic ones - because 
these were deemed to be a 
"legally forbidden gift". 


A bed shop in Bielefeld 
tried to offer a flve-year 
guarantee on its mattresses 
before the courts intervened. 
And a vegetable store in 
Saarland was served with an 
injunction after it offered a 
10 per cent discount to pen- 
sioners. 

Rainer Munker. head of 
the Centre for the Fight 
against Unfair Competition, 
a private organisation which 
represents companies and 
which brought the legal 
complaint against Land’s 
End, dismisses such guaran- 
tees as an expensive "mar- 
keting instrument” - and 
“customers in the end will 
have to pay for them 
through higher prices”. 

"The laws were introduced 
because they were afraid 


people might be misled, that 
they would be tricked into 
buying something they did 
not want to buy," explains 
Ansgar Obly of the Max 
Planck Institute In Munich. 

"Less explicitly, it protects 
smaller companies from the 
big players in the market 
But there is discussion in 
Germany about whether this 
is over-regulation and 
whether these laws should 
be abolished," he said. 

The country's yen for 
order leads to some absurdi- 
ties. Children joining in tra- 
ditional St Martin's Day cele- 
brations earlier this month 
would first have been forced 
to register with the local 
police as a "demonstration” 
before they paraded through 
the streets with lanterns. 


The city of Budapest is to take legal action against the 
Hungarian government m an escalating conflict over con- 
struction of a fourth underground metro line for the capital. 
The centre-right government of Viktor Oban, the prime 
ministar, said last week it was pulling out of the project 
because it could no longer be afforded. Gabor Demszky, 
mayor of Budapest, said ttie government was "punishing 
Budapest” because voters had failed to support it In last 
month’s local elections. He said the withdrawal violated 
contracts between the dty, the government and European 
Investment Bank, which has agreed a Ecu200m ($232m) 
loan. Kevin Done and Kester Eddy, Budapest 


SI^»HJ^N0MY 

Inflation edges up 

Spain's year-on-year inflation rate edged up to 1.7 per 
cent in October from 1.6 per cent the previous month, 
according to the national statistics institute. But the gov- 
ernment said the figures were still within its target for the 
year, which it recently revised downwards from 2.1 per 
cent to 1 .9 per cent. The figures foUowed a sharp fall In 
the annual rate in September. David White, Madrid 
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IRAQ WEAPONS CRISIS 


THE TARGETS SADD AM HAS REBUILT MUCH OF HIS C ONVE NTIONAL WEA PONRY SINCE THE GULF WAR. THE US WILL TRY TO TAKE IT OUT A GAIN 

aim to cause 



Iraq forces 


Guff forces: how they stand 


v! "By Alexander ificoR, 
Defence Correspondent 


Iraq's military machine may 
be much less formidable 
than the one on which allied 
air power was unleashed in 
1991. But it is still powerful 
and presents many targets 
for attack- 

As television footage 
showed during the Gulf war, 
considerable devastation 
was caused by the 1991 air 
campaign. For example, the 
Pentagon said 2,750 sorties 
by allied aircraft damaged 
“at least 30 per cent of Iraq's 
conventional weapons facto- 




'paries, making small arms, 
” artillery, ammunition, elec- 
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a ce teg 


tronic and optical systems, 
and repaired armoured 
vehicles". 

Since then. President Sad- 
dam Hussein has poured 
considerable resources into 
re-building this conventional 
capability while obstructing 
United Nations efforts to 
deprive him of non-conven- 
tional weapons. 

However, assessments of 
his military power are little ' 
more than guesswork for all 
except those who analyse 


The institute puts the ser- 
viceability of the air force's 
combat aircraft at 55 per 
cent, and estimates senior 
pilots have been getting only 
90 to 12D hours of flying time 
per year and Junior pilots 
only 20. 

Even at this' reduced capa- 
bility, the Iraqi army and air 
force are substantial and 
would have many depots of 
tanks and other armonred 
vehicles, aircraft and air 
bases, command posts, com- 
munications Systems and 
barracks which could be tar- 
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Little prospect 
of diplomatic 
saia solution this time 
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By Robert firatam In Paris 
and Marti Hutrand bi Cairo 
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France yesterday led 
continental European coun- 
tries in refusing to give open 
backing to US military 
action against Iraq. 

In Paris, foreign ministry 
officials said Iraq could still 
avoid a military confronta- 
tion by taking the diplomatic 
initiative. But they held out 
little hope that the Iraqi 
v, Regime would give way on 
Weapons inspections. 

France has carefully 
avoided any statement that 
supported US military action 
in Iraq. This underscores the 
s view of both the Jospin gov- 
eminent and President Jac- 
ques Chirac that military 
strikes risk creating more 
problems. 

A concern of France is 
. that a further weakening of 
' the Iraqi regime could lead 
to the break-up of Iraq itself. 

However, unlike the previ- 
ous crisis in February - 
resolved in good measure 
through French and United 
Nations diplomacy - Paris 
recognises that Iraq’s Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein has 
* burned his diplomatic 
bridges. This has left virtu- 
ally no room for France to 
offer its good services and 
weakened any mediating 
role Russia might seek to 
play. 

During the February cri- 
sis, France publicly opposed 
the use of force and critic- 
ised British backing for 
Washington, This time 
France has voiced no such 
direct opposition. 

Arab states too have 
remained passive in the face 
of the US military build-up. 


Saudi Arabian and Egyp- 
tian opposition to air strikes 
nine nwmthft ago forced the 
US and Britain to accept a 
breathing space for Kofi 
Annan, UN secretary gen- 
eral, to negotiate access by 
Unseam inspectors to Iraqi 
presidential sites. During the 
same period Mr Saddam 
received six written mes- 
sages from Hosni Mubarak, 
the Egyptian president, 
urging him to compromise. 

Simultaneously, Iraq sent 
senior officials throughout 
the region to gamer opposi- 
tion to threatened US and 
British* adtionJ .OniasSaadi 
Arabia had made it clear 
. that it would not allow US 
'"warplanes to use S&udi Ara- 
bian bases from which to 
launch, strikes in February, 
Iraq realised it had a strong 
hand to play in negotiations. 

But this time Arab states 
appear as exasperated with 
the Iraqi regime as the US 
and Britain. Arab leaders 
also appear ready to risk 
upsetting regional public 
opinion, which in February 
the Egyptian leader said 
strongly opposed air strikes 
and could not be ignored. 

Iraq has done little io win 
the support of other Arab 
states since it ended 
co-operation with Unscom 
bn October 31, despite Arab 
worries over the conse- 
quences for regional stability 
of military action. 

Iraq’s refusal to abide by 
the February agreement, 
which Arab pressure helped 
facilitate, now appears to 
regional leaders a further 
example of the already 
isolated Iraqi regime taking 
Its Arab neighbours for 
granted. 
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intelligence gathered by spy 
planes and satellites. - 

In theory, Mr can 

call on 350 combat aircraft, 
2,700 tanks and a substantial 
air defence systenL in prac- 
tice, he has been considera- 
bly hindered by his inability 
to modernise and replenish 
stocks of equipment by mak- 
ing new purchases or buying 
spare parts. 

According to the Interna- 
tional institute for Strategic 
Studies, all Iraq's army divi- 
sions except the elite Repub- 
lican Guard are operating at 
50 per cent combat effective- 


geted by US air power. 

Paul Beaver of Jane's 
Information Group says that 

considerable repair work has 
been do ne an tNpt 

there is evidence of Iraqi air- 
craft being upgraded with 
Serbian help. 

Of greatest interest for the 
conduct of an air rampaipi 
is air defence, of which Iraq 
has a substantial network of 
guns and missiles which is 
believed to be stilt quite 
effective. However, since the 
US 15 not contemplating 
full-scale war against Iraq, 
combat capabilities of most 
Iraqi forces are not immedi- 
ately relevant. 

The real aim of air strikes 
would be to prevent the pos- 
sibility that, as soon as UN 
monitoring is relaxed and 
restrictions on movements 
by the Iraqi military lifted, 
Mr Saddam could move rap- 
idly to rebuild his forces so 
that they could again pose a 
considerable threat to sur- 
rounding countries. 

Thus, air strikes are likely 
to be intended to cause last- 
ing damage to military capa- 
bilities whatever their cur- 
rent state of readiness. 


The US and UK are hoping 
that Mr Saddam will find his 
power; base. in the army 
undermined by crippling 
damage to military facilities, 
though this argument is 
viewed with scepticism espe- 
cially fay those who see the 
exercise of air power alone 
as having limited value. 

Air strikes are likely to 
Incorporate considerable 
efforts to target remaining 
stocks of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons and Iraq's 
capability to recommence 
producing them. 

The Pentagon’s view on 
biological weapons, on 
which Iraq had an advanced 
pmg r a Tnmp | jg that “despite 
coalition bombing, Unscom 
destruction, and UN sanc- 
tions and monitoring, Iraq 
may retain of its 

old programme, including 
some nrissUe warheads". 

On chemical weapons, it 
says Iraq “probably has hid- 
den precursor chemicals, 
agents, munitions, (and) doc- 
umentation for future 
effort". Iraq could restart 
agent production and have a 
small useable stockpile 
within months. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE TALKS TENSIONS BETWEEN THE TWO COUNTRIES INCREASE ON THE EVE OF THE APEC SUMMIT MEETING IN KUALA LUMPUR 


US assails Japan for lack of leadership 


Bjr Efiduyo Nakamoto and 
GtDian Tett in Tokyo and Peter 
Montagnon in Kuala Lumpur 

The US yesterday sharply 
criticised the Japanese gov- 
ernment for its lack of lead- 
ership in trade talks before 
next week's summit of the 
.Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (Apee) forum in 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Tensions between the two 
countries are rising sharply 
over measures to aid trou- 
bled Asian countries. Bill 
Clinton, the US president, 
has sent a letter to Keizo 
Obuchi. the Japanese prime 
minister, calling for Japa- 


nese participation in trade 
liberalisation being negoti- 
ated at the Apec meeting, 
and noting that the US has 
seen massive, low-priced 
steel imports from Japan. 

The US trade representa- 
tive, Charlene Barshefsky, 
hit at Tokyo for its failure to 
promote liberalisation and 
said the US "is growing 
increasingly impatient” with 
Japan's refusal to cut tariffs 
for fisheries and forest prod- 
ucts. 

In a meeting with Kaoru 
Yosano. Japanese trade min- 
ister. Ms Barshefsky also 
said she was “surprised’* 
that Japan was not making 


efforts to promote liberalisa- 
tion efforts in the region. 

Ms Barshefsky said Japan 
was discouraging other Apec 
members from joining the 
Early Volantary Sectoral 
Liberalisation programme, 
which calls for the opening 
up of nine trade sectors by 
2005 and said Japan was 
exporting its way out of 
recession. 

The rise in bilateral ten- 
sions threatens to extend 
beyond trade issues to a Jap- 
anese plan to provide $30bn 
in aid to troubled Asian 
countries. The so-called 
“New Miyazawa Initiative", 
unveiled last month by the 


finance minister, Kiicbi 
Miyazawa, envisages that 
Japan would use up to $l5bn 
for short-term binding to 
help Asian countries recover 
and a further Sl5bn for 
medium to longer term 
needs, including loans by the 
Japan Export-Import Bank. 

However, the "New Miya- 
zawa Initiative" could be 
hijacked by the US during 
the Apec meeting, where 
President Clinton Is expected 
to unveil a US plan for trou- 
bled Asian countries to 
restructure corporate debt 
by issuing sovereign bonds 
backed by multinational 
organisations and govern- 


ments, such as Japan. 

The deepening row 
between the US and Japan 
shows signs of splitting the 
21-nation Apec meeting. 
Aslan nations which stand 
to benefit from Japan's assis- 
tance package said they 
were prepared to accept 
Japan's position on forest 
and marine products even 
though it would mean fail- 
ure to agree full liberalisa- 
tion of all nine sectors under 
discussion at the summit 

Domingo Siazon. Philip- 
pines foreign minister, said 
that, while everybody 
wanted a full dollar. 70 cents 
was better than nothing. 


while the US position won 
short shrift from Rafldah 
Aziz, Malaysian trade minis- 
ter. *Tm sad that all fingers 
seem to be pointing at just 
one particular country, for 
example. Japan, and say 
Japan is holding everything 
back. It's not." 

But Don McKinnon, for- 
eign minister of New Zea- 
Jand, which wm host next 
year’s Apec meeting, said 
the influence of Apec could 
decline if it failed to reach 
hill agreement on liberalisa- 
tion of the nine sectors. Aus- 
tralia has also been sharply 
critical of Japan's stance in 
recent days. 


Malaysia bank 
chiefs face sack 
unless they lend 


By Sheila McNulty 
m Kuala Lumpur 

Bank Negara. the Malaysian 
central bank, is threatening 
commercial bankers with 
dismissal if they Tail to meet 
lending targets - regarded 
as unrealistic and poten- 
tially destabilising - in a 
desperate attempt to pull the 
ecu no my out of recession, 
confidential documents and 
hanking officials have 
revealed. 

One document, dated Octo- 
ber 22. warns: "The chair- 
men and chief executive offi- 
cers uf banking institutions 
will be held accountable If 
their respective banking 
institution has not shown 
any serious commitment to 
meet the & per cent loan 
growth target." 

Bunkers say the governor. 
Ali Abul Hasson Suiaiman. 
went further in person, 
warning that those who 
foiled to extend enough 
loans would be socked. *T 
imagined Mahathir was in 
front of me as the governor 
spoke." says a banker, refer- 
ring to Mahathir Mohamad, 
the prime minister. 

After 17 years as premier. 
Dr Mahathir expects to have 
his way - he accepted the 
resignation of the previous 
bank governor for objecting 
to his decision to impose 
capital controls. But banking 
sources, who demanded ano- 
nymity fearing retribution, 
say it is impossible for many 
of the 36 commercial banks 
to meet that lending target 
amid Malaysia's recession. 

They attribute the increas- 
ingly tough approach to the 
pressure Dr Mahathir is 
under to revive business and 
produce a turnaround in the 
economy. He must prevent a 
deepening of the recession to 
avoid exacerbating the back- 
lash that arose when he 
seized the finance ministry 
portfolio from his former 
deputy. Anwar Ibrahim. 

To keep widening dissent 
under control, the prime 
minister is resorting to what 
one source called "manage- 
ment by rear''. 

Bankers say that unless 
the authorities use creative 
calculations (such as plans 
lo count non-performing 
loans sold to the government 
restructuring agency as still 
on their books), loan growth 
will not rise to S per cent by 
year's end from the -1.5 per 
cent reported in September. 


Given Bank Negara's 
threats, some must, there- 
fore. decide between being 
forced out by the central 
bank if they maintain lend- 
ing caution and being sacked 
by shareholders if they 
become too lenient. 

Only sL\ banks - most of 
them foreign - have loan 
growth exceeding 10 per 
cent, bankers say. About the 
same number have loan 
growth between 5 and 8 per 
cent. Many others simply are 
not in a position to lend. 

Dr Mahathir sought to 
make bankers more confi- 
dent by changing the classi- 
fication of a non-performing 
loan (NPL) to one in default 
far six months, instead of 
the internationally recog- 
nised three months. But it 
has not w’orked. 

"Changes to the classifica- 
tion of bad loans have 
reduced the headline NPL 
figure, but the problem 
remains, making banks 
unwilling to extend fresh 
loans," according to Bar- 
clays Capital researchers in 
Singapore. The government 
even reduced to M$i5bn 
(US$4bn) from MS25bn the 
amount it says is needed to 
remove the NPLs from the 
system, as if systemic risk 
has been contained. 

But the banking system 
went into the regional finan- 
cial crisis burdened by 
domestic debt at 17Q per cent 
or gross domestic product - 
one of the highest ratios in 
the world. The recession is 
inducing defaults that econo- 
mists project will eventually 
claim more than a third of 
all loans. 

Dr Mahathir has vehe- 
mently refused to seek assis- 
tance from the International 
Monetary Fund as his now 
recovering neighbours did. 
He is tapping Petronas. the 
national gas company, and 
the national pension fund 

But bankers insist Malay- 
sia needs outside funds. That 
explains why Dr Mahathir 
agreed to stop criticising 
Singapore, his longstanding 
rival, in exchange for assis- 
tance. He has also asked 
Japan and Brunei Tor help. 

Bankers say they cannot 
count on the central bank's 
now team to relieve the pres- 
sure on them. After the res- 
ignation of the stridently 
independent governor 
Ahmad Don, Dr Mahathir 
appointed a non-banker as 
governor. 



Bangkok’s women 
caddies make war 
on city park plan 4 

Ted Bardacke tees off with golf course 
workers who are adopting guerrilla tactics 
to save their jobs in the Thai capital 
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Street battle: A demonstrator fires a sflng-shot during violent dashes In Jakarta yesterday over demands for pofitfcal changes Reuters 
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Nine die in Jakarta clashes 
over slow pace of reforms 


By Sander Thoenes in Jakarta 


At least nine people died and 
scores were wounded in 
Indonesia’s capital yester- 
day. sparking fears of chaos 
and a recurrence of May's 
riots as students vented 
their anger at the slow pace 
of political reform. 

About 20.000 students and 
youngsters from nearby 
slums pelted soldiers with 
chunks of concrete and pet- 
rol bombs in the city’s busi- 
ness centre. Police fired rub- 
ber bullets into the crowds 
and tossed back rocks. 

Youngsters beat to death 
two pro-government protest- 
ers. Troops in turn fatally 
beat and shot seven students 
and wounded dozens more. 
A journalist was shot in the 


back. 

Students were outraged by 
the People's Consultative 
Assembly, the highest legis- 
lative body, which wrapped 
op a four-day special session 
yesterday without meeting 
any of their demands. 

Students had called for 
dismissal of the assembly's 
members, mostly appointees 
of farmer president Suharto, 
a trial of Mr Suharto and the 
removal of the military from 
parliamentary and govern- 
ment posts. 

The assembly had earlier 
appeared ready to move 
some way to meet the last 
two demands but ended up 
calling merely for an Investi- 
gation of Mr Suharto and a 
reduction of the military's 
seats in parliament 


Yesterday’s clashes could 
challenge President B.J. 
Habibie's hold on Indonesia 
but nobody in the dlite 
showed any eagerness to 
take his place. Although a 
group of retired generals 
called for a provincial gov- 
ernment they are relatively 
weak and the three main 
opposition leaders have been 
content to focus on cam-, 
paigning for general elec-' 
tions next year. 

Some have accused Gen- 
eral Wiranto, chief com- 
mander of the armed forces, 
of provoking tins week's vio- 
lence to create an excuse for 
military rule. But most ana- 
lysts and diplomats said his 
position was far too weak 
inside the armed forces, and 
his army too unpopular, for 


such a move to succeed. 

In parliament, the military 
still proved strong. Tt 
blocked radical proposals to 
do away with all its seats by 
1999 or to consider phasing 
them out. Indria Samego, a 
political analyst, said that 
delegates, many of them 
retired officers, were eager 
to gain voters' support but 
also wary of pushing out the 
military too ’quickly. 

But the armed forces suf- 
fered a setback this week in 
their efforts to regain popu- 
lar support. There was out- 
rage in Jakarta when armed 
civilians, many of whom 
admitted being paid to dem- 
onstrate. were given free 
rein to provoke clashes 
while students were kept far 
from parliament 


L ek, a 26 -year veteran of 
central Bangkok's Cha- 
tnchak golf course, is an 
expert reader of distances, 
angles and hazards. This 
week she and her caddie col- 
leagues have been using 
their skills for something a 
li t t le more serious: crouched 
in a bunker armed with a 
slingshots, they have 
launched rocks at city offi- 
cials and their police escorts 

who are trying to turn the 
course into a public park. 

Benefiting from this expert 
protection - four police offi- 
cers were injured by projec- 
tiles earlier this week - golf- 
ers continue to ply the 
fairways even though the 
course was officially closed a 
week ago and transferred 
from the State Railway of 
Thailand (SRT) to the Bang- 
kok city government. Col- 
lecting a green fee “dona- 
tion" and working for tips, 
the caddies are maintaining 
the course and opening up 
their blockade of the course 
entrance for any hacker will- 
ing to duck as well as duff. 

"We will not let the course 
close unless the King says 
it's OK to close it." says 
Chat Tansuwan, leader of 
the 428 caddies trying to 
save their jobs. They have 
petitioned the country's 
revered monarch to overturn 
the decision to turn the 
600,000 sq ft course into the 
city’s largest public park. 

“Come back tomorrow. 
We’D still be open," Mr Chat 
says cheerfully. “You need 
work on your short irons." 

Normally such a farcical 
situation would be dismissed 
as an amusing quirk in golf- 
mad Thailand. But in these 
days of economic crisis when 
the Thai government is try- 
ing to convince the populace 
of the need for short-term 
private sacrifice in the inter- 
est of long-term public gain, 
the unresolved clashes 
between middle-aged women 
golf caddies and city fathers 
are given added meaning. 

There is little doubt Bang- 
kok needs more parks. Even 
after the course becomes a 
park, east Asia's most pol- 
luted dty will have less than 
one sq .metre of open space 
per person, compared to an 
“international standard" of 
at least four sq metres, says 
Somkad Sueptrakul, the dty 
official leading the park con- 
version project. He says 
packing the fairways with 
native trees will give Bang- 
kok a vital new “lung". 


But Thais also need work. 
About 1.000 people a day 
have lost their jobs since the 
economic crisis struck more 
than a year ago and those 
hit hardest are middle-aged 
women with little educatkm 
- a description fitting the 
Chatuchak caddies -to a tee. 

“Ball divers", dozens of 
young men in swimming 
trunks who lurk at every 
water hazard waiting to fol- 
low a golfer’s miscue with a* 
splash to retrieve the ball'*-' 
and sell it back for BtlO (27 
US cents), are not much bet- 
ter off on the shrinking job 
market. 

The Bangkok city govern- 
ment has offered the caddies 
one year of employment at 
about half their current 
wage, in negotiations yester- 
day. the caddies countered 
by saying the city should 
pay them to keep the course 
closed until the dispute is, 


Privilege will 
become a big issue 
as bureaucrats try 
to protect benefits 
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somehow someday, resolved. 

Yet privilege is also at 
stake and will become a big 
issue in Thailand as bureau- 
crats attempt to protect their 
benefits in the face of a mas- 
sive privatisation pro- 
gramme. Few SRT officials 
want to lose their golf course 
- "next to go will be our 
hospital and housing", says 
one out on a Friday after- 
noon round - and plain- 
clothed SRT security officers 
have been acting as lookouts 
for the caddies, alerting 
them to planned Invasions 
by city police. 

“rve received threats from 
big people." says Bangkok's 
Mr Somkad. “They've tried 
to bribe me as well." “ 

Wary of being seen as tlf*’ 
bullies in this game of guer- 
rilla golf, the caddies plead 
that they are only fighting 
for justice, to protect the 
area from potential develop/ 
meat by the city, and a hear 
ing from the monarch. 

“Don’t think we are bad. 
We have been trying to fight 
with reason,** says Im, 
another caddie. “But if they 
keep fighting with power we 
win fight with power, too. 
We've got pretty good aim 
with a golf ball." 


Climate conference skirts contentious issues 


By Vanessa Hontder 
in Buenos Aires 


Delegates at the United 
Nations conference on cli- 
mate change last night post- 
poned contentious decisions 
on international efforts to 
combat global warming. 

Delegates were locked in 
tense negotiations at the 
Buenos Aires summit on 
implementing the legally 
binding greenhouse gas 
emission cuts agreed at 
Kyoto last year. 


Stuart Eizenstat, head of 
the US delegation, said the 
summit had achieved "a 
very significant momen- 
tum", but there were "daunt- 
ing challenges" ahead as 
countries tried to define 
rules for emission cuts. 

Mr Eizenstat said he was 
encouraged by several devel- 
opments, such as a shift in 
the attitudes of US business 
towards climate change and 
a change of heart on the part 
of developing countries to 
"flexible mechanisms” 


designed to reduce the cost 
to industrialised countries of 
reducing emissions. 

He said the announcement 
by Argentina and Kazakh- 
stan that they would curb 
emissions was particularly 
significant. Tt was exactly 
the kind of participation that 
the US was looking for 
before trying to get Last 
year’s Kyoto deal ratified in 
Congress. 

Environmental groups 
criticised "lack of progress” 
at the summit Greenpeace. 


the environmental pressure 
group, was “profoundly dis- 
appointed" and said the con- 
ference was likely to achieve 
little. 

The UN summit appeared 
set to reach agreement on 
several issues, including 
compliance mechanisms and 
an interim scheme for trans- 
ferring "green" technology 
to developing countries. But 
delegates were at odds over 
whether to set deadlines for 
the agreement of many 
important details of the 


Kyoto protocoL 

The US argued strongly 
that these details should be 
thrashed out by the UN cli- 
mate change summit in 2000 
at the latest. But this was 
opposed by the G77 group of 
developing countries, which 
wanted to postpone a deci- 
sion on deadlines. 

It was unlikely there 
would be agreement on 
whether limits should be 
placed on emissions trading, 
which will allow countries to 
sell surplus emission “cred- 


its” created if they exceed 
their targets. The European 
Union has argued in favour 
of limits, because it fears 
that otherwise countries will 
avoid making significant 
cuts in domestic energy con- 
sumption, But the US is 
strongly opposed to limits 
which it thinks will greatly 
add to the costs of curbing 
emissions. “This remains a 
very serious issue with the 
EU," said Mr Eizenstat "At 
Bnenos Aires we have 
agreed to disagree on this." 
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Bruised Canadian PM 
has media on ropes 


By Edward Altai in Toronto 

Canada's public broad- 
casting corporation this 
week temporarily suspended 
without pay a senior journal- 
ist whose reporting nn last 
year's crackdown against 
protesters at the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Co-operation 
(Aped summit has embar- 
rassed Jean Chretien, the 
prime minister. 

The suspension has raised 
questions both about jour- 
nalistic ethics and about the 
independence of the publicly 
funded Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 

The CBC suspended Terry 
Miiewski. its Vancouver cor 
respondent, after e-mail mes- 
sages between Mr Miiewski 
and an Apec protester, Craig 
Jones, were made public. 
Those messages indicated 
Mr Miiewski was working 
closely with Mr Jones in 
developing stories on the 
prime minister's role in 
orchestrating the crack- 
down. 

Mr Chretien’s government, 
under daily attack from the 
parliamentary opposition 
aver the crackdown, seized 
on the e-mail exchange as 


evidence of media bias. 

At last November's sum- 
mit in Vancouver, demon- 
strators were repelled by 
police using pepper spray 
when they tried to breach a 
fence keeping them well 
away from the 18 Apec lead- 
ers. Recently released gov- 
ernment memos appear to 
show that Mr Chretien's 
office ordered police to keep 
demonstrators out of sight to 
avoid offending Indonesia's 
now-deposed President 
Suharto. 

But the government has 
now succeeded in turning 
the spotlight on the media's 
conduct. Mr Miiewski had 
been the most tenacious 
reporter pursuing the affair 
and the first to reveal the 
prime minister's role. 

One of Mr Chretien's top 
aides, Peter Donolo. com- 
plained to the CBC's 
ombudsman that Mr 
Miiewski was biased against 
the government. The corpo- 
ration, while It defended the 
reporter's work, pulled him 
off the story immediately. 
This week, after more com- 
plaints from Mr Donolo, the 
CBC suspended Mr Miiewski 
for three days. 


The incident bos focused 
attention on the CBCs edito- 
rial independence. 

The CBC may be particu- 
larly sensitive to Ottawa's 
criticisms after being forced 
to cut staff in recent years. 

In addition, the govern- 
ment has proposed legisla- 
tion allowing the prime min- 
ister to dismiss the CBC 
president, chairman and 
board of directors at any 
time during their five-year 
terms. A former CBC presi- 
dent, Pierre Juneau, has 
warned that the change 
would turn the CBC into “a 
state broadcaster, not a 
national public broadcaster". 

Canadian journalists are 
divided over whether Mr 
Miiewski crossed a profes- 
sional boundary in his com- 
munications with Mr Jones. 

In the most damning 
exchange. Mr Miiewski 
refers to the Apec story as 
“Jones verse the Forces of 
Darkness." a comment some 
say indicated bias. 

But others say the e-mails 
were simply the equivalent 
of casual banter in. which 
the reporter was trying to 
build good relations with an 
important source. 


Japan introduces cheap crisis lending 


By GtHian Tett in Tokyo 

The Bank of Japan's 
Independent policy board 
said yesterday it would 
introduce emergency lending 
measures to stave off the 
risk of a deflationary slump. 

The measures, to be imple- 
mented next week, will 
allow the bank to use corpo- 
rate bonds as collateral for 
loans for the first time. They 
will also establish a new 
facility to offer cheap funds 
to banks which make loans 
to the corporate sector. 

The bank argues that 
these measures should flood 
the financial system with 
additional money and thus 


force cash-strapped banks to 
step up lending to their cor- 
porate clients. 

The measures mark a 
departure from the bank's 
traditionally cautious policy 
stance and highlight the 
degree of alarm among Japa- 
nese officials about the fail- 
ure of more orthodox poli- 
cies to boost the economy. 

The bank’s decisions have 
alarmed some economists, 
who fear they could expose 
the bank to greater market 
risk and leave the govern- 
ment playing too great a role 
in the financial sector. 

Earlier this week, the rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic party 
made a separate pledge to 


lend at least YS.ooobn 
($41bn) in public funds to the 
corporate sector via the 
Japan Development B ank , a 
government body. The JDB 
also indicated that it was 
preparing to lend up to 
Y 100b U to Nissan, the car 
group. Ken Okamura, ana- 
lyst at Dresdner Klein wort 
Benson, said: “This is very 
dangerous. It is flying 
directly in the face of market 
principles." 

The central bank insisted 
yesterday that its new lend- 
ing measures were short- 
term and designed to pre- 
vent banks from slashing 
lending to meet recently 
tightened capital adequacy 


standards. 

“Concerns over credit 
risks are growing in capital 
markets and there is the pos- 
sibility that financing for 
firms will be even more diffi- 
cult toward the end of the 
year and the end of the nwmi 
year" in March, the bank 
said. 

To counter this, the bank 
has already increased its 
liquidity injections to the 
markets over the last year, 
by making loans to private 
banks using Japanese gov- 
ernment bonds as cofiateraL 
It has also started temporar- 
ily to buy commercial paper, 
a short-term industrial finan- 
cing instrument, through 


repurchase agreements. 

However, from Monday 
the bank will start to accept 
corporate bonds as collat- 
eral, in addition' to govern- 
ment bonds. This wjffi allow 
private banks to borrow 
much greater volume offf 
funds. The bank will also 
raise its purchases of com- 
mercial paper, and hold 
them for up to a year, rather 
than three months as it does 
at present. In addition -to 
this, the Bank said it would 
extend loans to - private 
banks at an "special" inter- 
est rate of 0.5 per cent, if the 
money was then passed onto 
corporations before April 
next year. 


US consumer spending buoyant 


IB Retail Sales 


By Gerard Baker in Wasiftigton 


US consumer spending 
remained buoyant last 
month, continuing to defy 
expectations of a long- 
awaited slowdown. 

Retail sales grew by a sea- 
sonally adjusted l per cent 
in October, the largest 
monthly increase in more 
than a year, led by a 
rebound in car sales after 
several months of sluggish 


growth, the Commerce 
Department said yesterday. 

In a separate report, the 
Labour Department said pro- 
ducer prices rose by 0.2 per 
cent last month, the third 
increase in the last five 
months, after more than a 
year of foiling wholesale 
prices. 

The two reports, which 
suggest US economic growth 
is continuing at a solid pace, 
intensify the difficulty facing 


policymakers at the Federal 
Reserve when they meet 
next Tuesday to decide 
whether or not to raise Inter- 
est rates. 

The Fed made two quarter- 
point cuts in interest ratoq 
in three weeks this autumn 
In response to international 
financial turmoil and fears 
of weakness in domestic 
credit markets. 

Following the second rate 
cut in mid-October, which 


unusually came between 
meetings of the Fed's open 
market committee; financial 
.markets immediately 
assumed the central bank 
had embarked on a phase of 
aggressive easing of mone- 
tary policy and would cut 
rates again in November. 

But since then, financial 
markets have stabilised and 
economic reports have 
suggested US growth has 
slowed only a little. 
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A dam that broke barriers 


On Monday President Suleyman Demirel of Turkey opens the world’s largest privately- 
funded water supply project at Izmit, an area of vast growth potential near Istanbul. 


Turkish delight 


at joint project 


T he Izmir dam, with its water mentec 
treatment plant, two pumping our ab 
stations and 100. km of structui 
pipeline, is a triumph of engineer- intense 
ing and project management led riage d 
and orchestrated by Thames Warer. partner 
The biggest British-led project in Thej< 
Turkey for a quarter-century, it will by Mks 
provide 480 million litres of water porario 
a day to 1.2 million people, indud- ing cor 
ing industrial users. with th 

It is also the first water sector major i: 
project in Turkey to be financed The J 
and constructed on the build, oper- aware c 
ate and transfer (BOT) basis pio- project 
neered by the Turks and his regie 
enthusiastically backed by President flair an< 
Suleyman Demirel, a former head of will be i 
Turkey’s state hydraulics ministry. The l 
Thames Water will operate and great a 
maintain the new construction for not onl; 
15 years before handing it over to lems bu 
the Izmir Greater Municipality free roundin 
of charge. The price of water will adds: " 
be set annually ro 
cover all financing 
costs and a guaran- 
teed return to share- 
holders. The Turkish 
Government is pro- 
viding debt cover. 

Teamwork con- 
tributed crudally to 
the success of the 
project, overcoming 
obstacles that would 
have defeated less Demirel: enthusiastic 
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dedicated partners. 

Thames iter’s Turkish partners 
are leading construction companies 
Gama and Guns, who have collab- 
orated closely on other successful 
development projects. 

Frank Pawley, Thames 'Water’s 
Regional Director, has been respon- 
sible for die project since Jr .began 
in 1989. He says: “It quickly 
became obvious that the key. to this 
project was getting through" the 
complicated legal and finandal 
structuring. Gama focused on the 
local strategic issues with the sup- 
{§ port of Guris, while we- comple- 


mented the partners’ strengths with 
our ability in legal and financial 
structuring. During seven years of 
intense negotiations the early mar- 
riage developed into a successful 
partnership.” 

The joint venture is complemented 
by Mitsui & Co and Sunmxnzio Cor- 
poration, two major Japanese trad- 
ing companies who have brought 
with them their skills in finandng 
major infrastructure projects. 

The Mayor of Izmit, Sefa Sinnen, 
aware of the enormous benefits the 
project would bring to the people of 
his region, promoted its success with 
flair and enterprise. Around 90 jobs 
will be created at the plant itself, - 

The Mayor sees the project as “a 
great achievement that will solve 
not only Izmir’s water supply prob- 
lems but most of those of the sur- 
rounding province of Kocaeli.” He 
adds: “With our partners we have 
shown the world that 
major infrastructure 
projects can be 
realised in record 
time with die BOT 
model.” 

Pawley stresses the 
complementary 
skills of the organisa- 
tions involved, and 
the exceptional level 
of trust that has been 
msiastic developed at all lev- 
els. “This kind of 
trust can only -be achieved if all the 
parties are dear abour their own 
responsibilities and display a spirit 
of cooperation when they cany 
them out. 

“This has allowed die public and 
private sector organisations to 
aspire to a single goal -% fhe com- 
pletion of construction ahead of 
.time and on budget. It is the best 
teamwork: I have seen in thirty 
years working in the water industry. 
For which Sefa Sinnen, Ergil Ersu 
of Gama and Mere Teoman of 
Guris deserve much credit.” 


WS AtkinS JW5 the financiai and technical 


strength to play a key role In the development and 
Implentaiion of privately financed projects and Is the • 
largest technoloitally based consultancy m the UK with 
over 8S00 staff and a turnover of over CSOOm 
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Thames Water's Bill Alexander: a determined force 


Water is a 
global business 


A ttracting populist support 
has hardly been the fone of 
the UK water industry, but 
the negative stereotypes at home 
are sharply at odds with the view 
from abroad, where British exper- 
tise is highly sought after. Thames 
Water, for example, is the world’s 
fastest-growing water company, 
successfully competing with global 
giants. 

With a spread of contracts strad- 
dling the globe, Thames Water is 
supplying the Indonesian capital 
Jakarta with half of irs water 
requirements for the next 25 years, 
bringing five million new cus- 
tomers. Contracts at Pathnm Thani 
near Bangkok in Thailand and at 
Kefantan in Malaysia run for a sim- 
ilar period! Iri China, two million 
residents of Shanghai will receive 
Thames’ water for at lease 20 years; 
and a $1 billion turnover, 15-year 
project is under way in Adelaide, 
Australia. San Juan and other 
municipalities in Puerto Rico will 


soon be on stream for an initial five 
years, with a possible 20-year 
extension. Together with the major 
scheme in Izmit, Turkey, these pro- 
jects will generate warer supplies 
for almost 13 million people, more 
than Thames Water's customer base 
at home. Thames Water also has a 
foot in Scotland, as the preferred 
bidder for two Scottish PFIs, 
upgrading sewage works in Edin- 
burgh and the Esk Vhlley. 

“The lessons learned here have 
contributed gready to our Competi- 
tiveness overseas," says Thames 
Water’s Chief Executive Bill 
Alexander. “The current regulatory 
system here has great strengths. It 
provides companies with incentives 
to invest efficiently and keeps 
idown prices at home, while setting 
standards for customer service. 
Working within it, we have learned 
how to provide low-cost, customer- 
friendly solutions for the interna- 
tional water market." 

Privatisation has allowed the 


Izmit Water Project 

UK Sponsor - Thames Water Pic 


US $236, ODD, 000 
ECGD Suoscrted Buuer Credo 


rust ECGD supported laciMlti for a 
BOT Project in Turkey 


UK Arranaer and ECGD Aoent 


NatWest Corporate Bonking Services warmly congratulates 
Izmit Su and Thames Warer on the succesful completion 
of the Izmit Domestic eJ Industrial Water Supply Project 


NofWest Corporate Bonking Services is the leadinq bonk in 
the corporate market working in partnership with its 
customers to help to build successful businesses. 


For farther information caB Jonathon WhWcor on 101 71) 390 1784. 


NatWest 


national Wc fl mn nei 1 Bonk (Sc. RajeJaei (to 720G27, England. R*)*5WKj Otter. 41 LMhbur* London f C2P 2BP. 



PATERSON CANDY 


A Black & Utadt Company 


World leader in water ond wastewater treatment 
process engineering 


is proud to- have designed and constructed 
the Water Treatment Works 
for the Izmit Water Supply Project 


Foferson Candy Limited, 632/652 London Rood, Isl&worfh, 
Middlesex, United Kingdom 

Tel: +44(0)181 5605199 Fax: +44(0)181 5685479 


company to invest £3 billion at 
home on improving services while 
having the lowest average water 
services bit] in England and Wales 
The investment has included £500 
million upgrading water treatment 
processes, improving water quality 
and reducing the chlorine conrenr 
of London’s water. "Now we win 
taste tests against expensive bottled 
brands," Bill Alexander points out. 
He is a determined force behind the 
company ’5 improved cusromer ser- 
vice, which has brought Thames 
Water the urilirv industry's cus- 
tomer care award for the two years 
since inception. 

Thames Water's investment pro- 
gramme in its Thames Valley area 
has dramatically reduced leakage, 
and irs achievement in helping 
dean up the pollurcd Thames river 
has reverberated around the world. 

The “Pathfinder" award from 
Export Times acknowledges how- 
much the UK economy benefits 
from Thames Water's international 
operations. Spin-off from the Izmit 
project alone has amounred ro 
£215 million of expons for 80 
engineering companies, and job 
opportunities in manufacturing all 
over the country. 

“We have built a reputation as a 
supply base," the Chief Executive 
explains, “buying pressure gauges 
from Scotland, cables from Cleve- 
land and Cheshire, switchgear from 
Leicestershire and Nottingham, 
control technology from Barh and 
pipework and chlorination equip- 
ment from south-east England." 
Pipe fillings made by Talbor in Win- 
chester, sludge machines from 
Simon Hartley in Stoke on Trent, 
protective equipmenr for pipes by 
Cambridge-based BAC Corrosion 
control, and the expertise of Tran- 
scar, WS-Atkins, Taylor Woodrow 
and other UK firms large and small 
are evidence of the fruitful partner- 
ship between Thames Water and 
British industry. 

B ut partnership for Thames 
Water also means helping 
countries where it operates 
develop their indigenous natural 
and human resources. Britain's 
Deputy Prime Minister, John 
Prescott, recently expressed the 


view that “Thames’ success in 


From North Sea oil pro- 
jects to chemical process 
plants In the Far East, 
power plants in Asia, 
water schemes in Africa, 
construction and infra- 
structure In the Middle East 
- we cover them all. 


■ Worldwide network 

■ Feasibility studies, 
delivering optimal 
solutions 

■ Heavy lilt and Out ol 
Gauge cargoes handled 

■ Full tum-tey project 
height management 

services 

■ Ships chartered 

* Marine insurance 

■ Export packing and 
warehousing 

■ import duty and taxation 
advice 


Turkey is yet another example of the 
skills and expertise which rhe UK 
water industry has to offer other 
countries at they seek to develop 
their own water industries." 

Indeed, when Thames Warer 
hands the Izmir plant over to the 
Municipality in 1.5 years, it will 
have transferred operational, 
engineering and managerial skills 
to the workforce, and itself learned 
in rhe process. 

Bill Alexander values the British 
government’s support but he would 
welcome a more realistic approach 
to some aspects of water industry 
regulation, particularly easing re- 
striction on competition. He points 
our thar the fragmented structure 
of the UK industry (with no fewer 
rhan 35 companies) weakens its 
international competitiveness. 

“Contrasr France, where three 
major players champion the 
nation's export effort. Government 
supports their international aspira- 
tions by allowing them a strong 
domestic base, enabling their size 
ro confer economies of scale. More 
concenrration in rhe UK w-ater 
industry would clearly be beneficial 


‘The lessons 
learned here 
have contributed 
greatly to our 
competitiveness 
overseas’ 


since scale at home demonstrably 
enhances competitiveness abroad.” 

Thames Water, he concludes, has 
proved its effectiveness as a cham- 
pion of the UK water industry 
abroad, but “to gain benefits of 
scale in our international tendering 
we need more consolidation at 
home." If big French - or American 
- companies can participate in a 
rationalised UK water industry, 
then a level playing field demands 
similar advantages for Thames 
Water. The long tail of small UK 
water companies cannot hope to 
compete effectively for big con- 
tracts abroad, with their benign 
spin-off for UK pic. 


Tcanscar Projects Limited is 
a recognised market 
leader in the held ol Global 
Freight Management, pro- 
viding innovative solutions 
for logistics on major 
projects around the world. 
In the Izmit Water Supply 
Project our sldlls helped the 
project complete on time. 







TRAM SCAR PROJECTS LIMITED 


Transcar House. 112 Main Road, Sldcup 
Kent. DAM 6NG. United Kingdom 
Email: transcai@traTiscar.co.uk 

Telephone: +44 (0) 181 307 3000 

Facsimile: +44 (0) 181 307 3111 
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Where the 
money 
came from 


T he Izmit scheme is the world's 
biggest ever privately-financed 
water supply project. Valued 
at around S900 million, it has 
absorbed more than twice the cap- 
ital needed to complete the Thames 
Water Ring Main, London's SO-km 
water tunnel completed in 1994. 

Led by Thames Water, the Izmit 
project demanded an extraordinary 
degree of cooperation between 
banks and export credit agencies. 

Working alongside Thames’ trea- 
surer, Linda Kemcny, an important 
role was played by Chose Invest- 
ment Bank. “It stood at the centre, 
in London, coordinating arrange- 
ments for the various debt facili- 
ties," explains David Luffrum, 
Thames Water's Finance and Plan- 
ning Director. 

NaiWcst played a prominent 
role, in tandem with the UK Export 
Credit Guarantee Department 
(ECGD). helping arrange credits 
for the supply of UK-built equip- 
ment worth over £200 million for 
the water treatment plants and 
pumping stations. 

“The French export credit agency. 
COFACE, supported by Sociere 
Genera le, in effect covered the 
finance for the 100-km pipeline 
built in France by KlOckner IN A," 
says Luffrum. The other main 
source of finance, he adds, came 
from Japan's Export-Import Bank 
(JEXIM), supported by Fuji and 
Sumitomo Bonks, which provided 
untied funds not linked to exports 
horn japan. 

Thames Water’s success in mobil- 
ising French and Japanese backing 
for the project stemmed from its 
strong balance sheet and an envi- 
able track record. A key boost to 
confidence was the support of the 
Turkish Treasury, and also the 
dynamic contribution of the Mayor 
of Izmit, Sefa Sirtncn, who ensured 
that the Greater Izmit Municipality 
was frilly on-side as a co-investor. 

Export credit agencies covered 
the lion's share (S734 million) of 
the funding. ECGD put up 31% of 
this sum, JEXIM 25%, COFACE 
23%, with 21% coming from a 
syndicarc of commercial banks. 
The remainder came from the 



Finance Director David Luffrum 

shareholders of Izmit Su (Izmit 
Water), the joint venture partner- 
ship between Thames Water 
(35%), Izmit Municipality (15%), 
Mitsui and Sumitomo Corporation 
(7.5% each) and Turkish construc- 
tion engineering firms Gama (23%) 
and Gun's (12%). 

Mitsui played a crucial role in 
responding positively to Thames’ 
call for assistance m Ending S150 
million needed to supply pipes. 
Export credit agendas had failed to 
provide credit support but Mitsui 
persuaded the Japanese government 
to bridge the financing gap through 
its bilateral aid programme to 
Turkey. The only condition was that 
Mitsui (and subsequently Sumito- 
mo) had to agree to take an equity 
stake in Izmir Su. They duly agreed. 

N ow that the project is safely 
home and dry, David 
Luffrum is looking to its 
future earnings as Thames Water 
takes on the operating contract for 
the next 15 years. “The joint ven- 
ture expects a reasonable re rum 
immediately, together with some 
margin from the sale of services 
through the construction and oper- 
ating phase of die project and the 
provision of consultancy." 

Luffrum says he expects the regu- 
latory review due in the UK in 
2000 to squeeze domestic water 
prices and profits, emphasising the 
company's need to grow a sound 
earnings stream pardy outside the 
regulated business in the UK. 
“Managing international opera- 
tions is increasingly going to pro- 
vide such long-term growth 
opportunities.” 



The difficulties overcome, the Karezde valley will soon contain a reservoir 

Obstacles to the dam 


T he Izmit project arose out of 
an urgent need for more, and 
better quality, water supplies. 
As the town's population surged in 
the 1980s pressure on resources 
became acute, depriving private 
residents of adequate drinking 
water and restricting its industrial 
use in a key development area close 
to Istanbul. 

By 19S9, when Thames Water 
and its Turkish partners began 
negotiations for the contract, water 
shortage had reached crisis level, 
discouraging any new cons Taction 
or investment in the region. But an 
epic political and legal battle lay 
ahead before the blessings of the 
dam, with its pumping stations and 
water treatment plant, could be 


realised. It took seven years of 
detailed negotiation to surmount a 
series of seemingly impenetrable 
barriers, not least of which was the 
need for a change to Turkish law 
to allow the project to proceed. 

Turkey's written constitution, 
drafted in the aftermath of the 
Ottoman Empire, is restrictive in 
that all public services are the 
responsibility of the state and 
“concessions” are specifically cited 
as unconstitutional. During tbe 
1980s significant political support 
for the concept of build, operate 
and transfer (BOT) schemes devel- 
oped, and in early 1989 the Turk- 
ish government asked Gama to 
form a consortium that could com- 
plete the project as a BOT scheme. 


Izmir So, the consortium company, 
was conceived in that year and 
incorporated in early 1994. 

A new BOT law was introduced 
in September 1994, but its terms 
caused considerable concern - to 
meet them, the Izmir project would 
have required restructuring. This 
was unacceptable so Thames Water 
and its local partners, Gama and 
Guns, lobbied for a n amendment. 
The green light appeared in mid- 
1995 in the form of a new enabling 
law, allowing existing projects to 
proceed. Turkey's government, 
aware of the obvioas benefits, had 
finally given the Izmit scheme the 
go-ahead. 

Financial obstacles also had to 
be surmounted. The project 


“A tribute to tenacity” 


David Logan, the British Ambassador to Turkey, said: 
The Izmit project is a very significant landmark in the 
development of privately-financed infrastructure 
schemes in Turkey. 

“It broke new ground with a new model for cooper- 
ative working between the British, Japanese and 
French export credit agencies, with our Export Credit 
Guarantee Department playing a pivotal role and 
receiving excellent support from JEXIM and COFACE 

“It is a great tribute to the tenacity of Thames Water 


and their partners that the Izmit scheme got off the 
starting block. We are all delighted that the project 
has' now successfully come homev wrth a • 15-year 
British commitment to running the new plant 
TVs well as being a proven market for global com- 
panies like Thames Water; Turkey also provides excel- 
lent opportunities for small ■ to medium-sized 
companies covering, for example, automotives, retail- 
ing and healthcare as well as the large infrastructure 
and power projects." 


involved nearly 30 banks and, for 
the first tune, three national export 
credit agenda, worked jointly to 
put together the project finance 
deal. Thames Water’s proposed 
15:85 equity-to-debr ratio was at 
first seen as more than commercial 
banks would be willing to lend. 
There were fears too that Turkey's 
then mediocre credit raring would 
make the banks insist on a ratio of 
at least 3:1 between export-credit 
supported lending and simple 
commercial debt 

T hames Water fought hard and 
successfully to get a financing 
package together. The sup- 
port of Mitsui and Sumitomo, who 
cook an eqnity stake in the project, 
helped persuade the Japanese gov- 
ernment to provide credit support. 
More support came from France s 
export credit department, 
COFACE, in concert with Klock- 
ener IN A and Sodfitfi Generate. 

It only remained to persuade the 
banks, led by NatWest, Fuji, Sodete 
Generate and Sumitomo, to confirm 
their support. This they duly did 
once Turkey passed legislation giv- 
ing the green light to BOT. 

Then things moved swiftly. In 
December 1995, the project’s finan- 
cial arrangements were formally 
concluded: two months later con- 
struction began and it will have 
taken less than three years to com- 
plete - three months ahead of 
schedule. Thames Water’s Finance 
and P lann ing Director, David 
Luffrum, expects water to be pour- 
ing through local taps in January. 

It will then be full steam ahead 
for expansion in the Izmit region. 
No longer will townspeople be 
rationed to three or four hours of 
water per day in summer. And 
industry in Kocaeli province, sur- 
rounding Izmit, will finally have a 
long-awaited lifeline to attract for- 
eign investment, jobs and prosper- 
ity. Investment may come from the 
UK; Thames Water's pioneering 
work has opened a path for other 
UK companies to follow. 

“Izmit - Turkey’s biggest inter- 
national investment project - has 
gone remarkably dose to plan con- . 
sidering its enormous scale,” says 
David Laffrum. But what of the 
future? The company’s Chief 
Executive, Bill Alexander, replies: 
“We are considering a number of 
other projects in Turkey, following 
this success at Izmit, and the^atfr- 
to agreement is potentially much 
faster than in the early days of the 
Izmit negotiations." 

The need for water services across 
die globe is there; in countries rich 
and poor. The World Bank estimates 
a spend of up to $800 bilEon is 
required over the next decade. 
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News of our 

success as an international 
water services 
company is spreading 


The reason why is crystal dear. As the 
fastest growing water company. Thames 
Water is offering countries the world 
over ns expertise in the management 
and development o( water systems. 

In the UK. we serve London as well 
as the Thames VjBey Our extensive 
operational skills have been 
achieved by running a 
high-quality and cost- 
effective service for 
nearly twelve mjlbon 
easterners. 

Additionally, we 
manage a substantial 
UK capital investment 
programme of more than 
US 5600 million each and every year. 

Altogether, our biggest international 
contracts world- wide are worth well in 
excess of US S3 bdlion. Through these 
new contracts, we wifl provide services 
to 12 million adtftionai customers. 

Working in partnership 
Every country is totally different. That's 
why we have always adopted a flexible 
approach and continue to work in 
partnership with public and pnvate- 
sector companies. We understand both 
sectors. Until 1989. we were, in fact. 



publicly owned. Thames Water operates 
world-wide, but on every major prefect 
we work alongside a local partner and 
employ local people. 

A world leader 
No water project is cut of our reach. 
At Izmit. in Turkey, the country's first 
water Build Operate Transfer 
scheme will soon be up 
and running. We are 
operating in dose 
partnership with a 
number ot Turkish 
orgarvsa&ons on ths 
scheme, which will 
be the world's biggesi- 
ever privately funded water 
supply protect. It means that more 
than 1 2 million people are soon going 
to be benefiting from a brand-new water 
system. For the first 15 years, it wiB be 
operated by us before reverting to the 
local authority. 

Talk to Thames Water 

Thames Water's international water 
development skills are at your disposal. 
To discuss your next project please call 
+44 1 T8 959 3371 , tax +44 118 956 7526 
or visit us on our Homepage 
at www.thames-water.com 



Reaching for a Better Life 

Our hands hold so many possibilities. 

They connect us with our 
friends and loved ones, 
help us communicate our messages, 
allow us to grasp our dreams. 

When our hands reach out and join with others, 
chev bring a better life within reach of all. 

We are Sumitomo Corporation. 

♦ Sumitomo Corporation 

Project Development Department 

Tel: (81) 3 3217- 6637 
Fax: (81) 3 3217- 6066 

1-2-2 Hiiuutitashi Chiyixia-ku Tokyo, Japan 



TALBOT 


Talbot offers a wide range of mechanical water pipe 
fittings that covers the entire supply line from the 
reservoir to the home. Talbot's products are specified 
by water authorities in more than 60 countries and the 
company is known for its customer service and its 
innovation. 


PORTACEL 


Portacef supplies the latest in gas and liquid dosing, 
monitoring and control technology systems for the 
disinfection of drinking water. Portacel realises that 
every customer has different requirements and it 
treats each customer with the same care and attention 
detail 


STOKES COATINGS 


Stokes Coalings meets the corrosion protection 
needs of the water indisfry. SCL supplies a range of 
coatings for pipes, valves, pipe fittings, fastenings 
and flange gasket sets to the leafing companies in 
the water, gas, general engineering and process 
industries. 


T M PRODUCTS Tel: -44 (0) 1 962 705200 
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iZMiT SU ANONiM SJiRKETi 
U.S. $803,000,000 

Export Credit and Commercial Loan Facilities 
fora Buld-Operate-Ttansfer Dam. Water Treatment Plant. Pipefine 
and Pumping Station Project in Turkey 
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T he Mayor of Izmir, Sefa 
Sinnen, is a ' passionate 
supporter of the local football 
dab, Kocaeli, a ream of interna- 
tional repute that has _ graced rhe 
European Cup Winners’ Cup. 

More seriously, the Mayor exem- 
plifies the go-ahead,, rhrtistiog, 
entrepreneurial side of modern 
Turkey. His energy and dedication 
to the project proved invaluable 
assets when obstacles dogged the 
enterprise. 

Sefa Sinnen was born in 1949 at 
Goiguk, nor far from Izmir. He 
began his career as a civil works 
Contractor and entered politics at 
the tender age of 20. He first 
became Social Democrat Mayor of 
Izmit in 1989. 

Married with three children, 
Sirmen is a popular as well as influ- 
ential figure locally - the first 
Mayor to be re-elected fora second 
four-year term. He used all his 
political and personal assets to 
mobilise local support for the water 
supply project. But he had a recep- 
tive audience. 

.Over the past 20 years Izmir’s 
population has grown by over 5% s 
year to over half a million, through 
an increased birth rate and mass 
immigration from parts of eastern 
Anatolia. Inevitably water supplies 
shrank and deteriorated in quality. 
Since the mid-1980s, the situation 


hasar times been critical Water has 
had to hie drawn from subterranean 
reservoirs and a nearby lake; saline 
water has replaced fresh water, .and . 
rationing of both private-and indus- 
trial consumers has . become com- 
monplace. . 

.Sinnen has all along seen the 
anomaly of this situation for eco- 
nomic growth poles like Izmir and 
its surrounding province Kocaeli, 
since they are second only to Istan- 
bul as industrial centres. 

On Monday Izrafr’s Mayor will 
feel a deserved glow of pride and 
fulfilment as die President and 
Prime Minister of Turkey give their 
official blessing to the project he 
has done so much to advance. The 
stimulus it has given to. his coun- 
try’s prospects is already evident. 

Several ancillary projects are 
already in train. A 15,000-tmir 
house building project is making 
good progress, and a SI 00-million 
•waste plant and a natural gas pro- 
ject have been completed. 

Izmir is rior yet a tourist destina- 
tion, though it has history aplenty 
to attract the discerning traveller. It 
also has a busy commercial centre 
and a deep-water port ripe for 
development. Its per capita income, 
at around $7,500, is already three 
rimes the Turkish average and now 
that its water supply has been 
secured the future looks bright. 
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The water treatment plant will end acute water shortages 

What it means, 
how it works 


C oncern for customers’ health 
and care, as well as commit- 
ment to innovative and effi- 
cient resource management, guide 
Thames Water’s stewardship of the 
Izmit project. 

Half the water from the dam is 
destined for local domestic use and 
half for industrial use, within a 
120-kjn radius along the northern 
shore of the Sea of Marmara 
between Izmir and Istanbul. It will 
end acute water shortages that have 
been known to last for days on end. 

The dam - 400 metres wide and 
108 metres high at its crest - has 


been built by Turkish construction 
company Gama to an original 
design by Devfet Su Isleri, the Turk- 
ish state hydraulics department. 
Since Turkey is prone to earth- 
quakes, the dam embankment is 
built mainly of earth and rock, 
rather than concrete. Even so, some 
60,000 cubic metres of concrete 
have been poured into sections of 
the dam wall, as well as a spillage 
gate, the nearby control buildings 
and the reservoir that is now filling 
the Karezde river valley. 

Raw water is drawn from the 
natural Karezde springs that rise in 


the mountains to the south of 
Izmir. The reservoir has a capacity 
of over 60 billion litres and an 
estimated annual yield of over 142 
billion litres. It extends for almost 
8 km along the valley, where fortu- 
nately only a handful of dwellings 
have had to be abandoned. 

The water is first discharged 
through a diversion tunnel, then 
carried through 2Jl-metrc diameter 
steel pipes laid in underground 
tunnels that arc “big enough to 
bury a bus”, according to Dr AJi 
Seniurk, general manager of burnt 
Su, the project joint venture. 

Its destination is the treatment 
plant situated about 5 km down- 
stream. Of orthodox style, the 
plant was designed by Thames 
Water and has a capacity of 480 
million litres a day - enough to fill 
more than a billion soft drink cans. 

The treatment process involves 
aeration and chemical application 
before the water is first passed 
through six flat-bottomed sludge 
blanket clarifiers, then through 20 
filters which combine airscour and 
backwash processes. Sludge wfll be 
thickened and moved to onsite 
lagoons, and treated water will be 
chlorinated before discharge. 

The treatment plant was incorpo- 
rated in structures built by Guris, 
one of Thames Water’s Turkish 
partners in Izmit Su. CEO Mete 
Teoman expresses pride in the pro- 
ject “both as shareholder and con- 
tractor, working with leading 
international companies”. He 
believes that Guns’ 40 years of pro- 
fessional experience helped bring 
the project to fruition ahead of 
schedule. 

ErgD Ersu, Managing Director of 
Gama, the other Turkish project 
partner, is also justifiably proud of 


his company’s role in “(iris first 
big, non-energy-related BOT pro- 
ject’’. Gama was the original con- 
tractor for the construction of the 
nearby Yuvapk dam, which only 
went ahead once its financing was 
restructured on a BOT basis, and 
Ersu is gratified to sec the effec- 
tiveness of the BOT model proved 
at Izmit. 

H e is particularly satisfied 
that one very testing part of 
his project - the installation 
of water mains across very difficult 
terrain - was completed before the 
scheduled date. 

Thames Water will operate and 
maintain the water supply system 
for 15 years, starting in January 
1999. Recruitment of local staff is 
under way and a major training 
programme has started. The objec- 
tive is to run the whole operation 
with Turkish staff, with colleagues 
in the UK to consult if required. In 
fact, once training is completed, 
the only full-time expatriate on the 
project will be in a general man- 
agement role; ail other managers, 
technical and operational staff will 
be Turks. 

Current activity centres on trans- 
ferring Thames Water’s expertise 
in managing water quality. Local 
scientists have been recruited to set 
up and run the laboratory and pro- 
vide scientific support to the oper- 
ational team. Scientists from the 
UK are currently training the team 
in all aspects of water quality man- 
agement. 

Jim Bentley, Thames Water’s 
manager in Turkey, says: “With the 
high quality of technical skills 
available in Turkey and our own 
expertise, I am confident that we 
can run the operation to the very 
high standards reached in the UK." 


The dam built by teamwork 


Giant steel pipes can hantfle 480 mflfion litres of water a day 


I n all, more than 80 British com- 
panies have been involved in the 
project, some since its inception. 
Doug Smith, Chief Executive of 
design engineers Paterson Candy, 
says: “The concept of designing and 
constructing this enormous scheme 
was first discussed in our offices 
about 10 years ago. Today, as the 
.project reaches virtual completion, 
we are proud of our responsibility 
for all the mechanical and electrical 
equipment in the w3ter treatment 
plant and pumping stations, and for 
the procurement and supply of 100 
km of pipeline.” 

Consultant engineers WS Arkins 
Water have been closely involved in 
the Izmit project since implementa- 


tion on a private finance basis was 
first proposed. Mike Newton, 
Director of WS Atkins, describes the 
project as “a shining example of 
what can be achieved by coopera- 
tion between a multi-national 
group of companies operating with 
a single aim. 

“We worked closely with rhe 
sponsors to develop the design and 
demonstrate the viability of the 
.project. We went on to participate 
in the drafting of the contracts. For 
the implementation stage, we have 
been responsible for the adminis- 
tration of rhe design and construct 
contract on behalf of the Special 
Project Company and for reporting 
to the lenders. This included the 


review of the contractor’s design 
and the certification of payment." 

Taylor Woodrow was appointed 
by the construction consortium to 
manage the project’s building 
work. This involved coordinating 
the design supply and construction 
interfaces, and detailed planning of 
both pre-construction and con- 
struction stages. It also meant 
preparing detailed monthly project 
reports and careful planning to 
ensure the satisfactory progress of 
all construction activities. 

Taylor Woodrow Construction 
acted as the main channel of com- 
munication between the construc- 
tion consortium and the joint 
venture, Izmit 5u. 


The logistical problems thrown 
up by rhe project were formidable 
but Transcar Projects brought its 
worldwide experience to bear man- 
aging and co-ordinating transport 
of the freight, materials and equip- 
ment needed. Transcar’s Managing 
Director, John Salter, acknowledges 
the strength of the relationship with 
Thames Water. “Our task was never 
going to be easy but Thames’ very 
positive attitude enabled us to 
achieve ail we believed we could as 
one of die few truly British-based 
companies operating in this spe- 
cialist area." Salter adds that Tran- 
scar’s involvement in the project 
“helped us increase our capacity 
and secure future employment. n 


if * 














• ... 


By assembling a ream with complementary skills for 
nine projects conceived by Thames Water subsidiary, PWT 
Projects, the construction work of which was project 
managed by Taylor Woodrow. 

We can now raise a glass of HtO and toasr the 
achievement of a successful team. 




XW10R WOODROW 

h^her mf.^wnoa pknc wnrM Davd Sra«h, TWC Em«P* tSviMinj;) 
Telephone; UISI-5’5 Fa*: n 1 8 1 S . 5 M’S 

E-Mail. 


Not just any 
trading company 

Not just any trading company can lead the industry 
in terms of overseas investment, nor can every company find 
that intricate balance between strength and flexibility. 

Or be dynamic enough to envision strong potential 
markets and resourceful enough to develop them quickly. 

Or have the grass-roots support system to meet local needs right at the 
source, yet have the global connections to make big things happen fast 
It takes a special company to be and do all these thing?. 

A company like Mitsui. 

>db. MITSUI & CO.. LTD. 


expertise 
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EUROPIPE, A LEADING SUPPLIER OF 
COATED STEEL PIPES, INVOLVED IN THE 
MOST IMPORTANT EVER REALISED 
WATER TRANSPORTATION BOT PROJECT 


Thames Water International has designed and 
headed the construction team for this contract 
which consists of feeding fresh water to Izmit city 
and the suburbs of Istanbul in Turkey (1.2 million 
people) from the Karezde River along the Sea of Mar- 
mara. The whole project combines a 150 km-long 
water pipeline with a 108 m-high dam and a 
390,000 m'/d water treatment station. 

Europipe France, associated with Klockner INA Paris, 
has been supplying and arranging the financing of 
100 kms of 1,200-2.200 mm diameter coated 
steel pipes with an operating pressure of 16 bars, as 
well as 500 specially designed fittings, during a 
two-year period. Started in August 1996, the work 
is well ahead of schedule. 

Europipe. a subsidiary of the French Usinor Group 
and the German Mannesmann Group, is the world 
leader in large-diameter steel pipe manufacturing, 
with more than 40 years' worldwide experience in 
gas, oil and water transportation. 

The technical solution proposed by Europipe - steel 
pipes with a triple PB coating - perfectly meets the 
needs of large-scale water pipelines. The steel 
properties combined with our know-how make 
Europipe products a safe and reliable technical 
solution adapted to any conditions. 

Europipe's latest major water transportation projects 
are located in Turkey, Botswana and Senegal. 

Europipe is a ISO 9001 standard organisation, 
with accurate experience in technical engineering, 
logistic, project managements and financing, which 
commits itself to the fundamental challenge of 
fringing natural resources to the population 
today and tomorrow. 
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For more information, 
k please contact : 

r Europipe France SA. 

Tel: +33 (0)3 82 46 59 00 

Fax: +33(0)3 82 22 99 20 














Sacked 


Blair scorns drive to quit Nato 


By Andrew Parker, 

Pol itical Correspondent 


Tony Blair, the prime 
minister, yesterday stepped 
up bis attack on the Scottish 
National party, condemning 
as "utter folly" the national- 
ist proposal to take an inde- 
pendent Scotland out of 
Nato. The prime minister 
also criticised the SNP's 
commitment to rid Scotland 
of nuclear weapons. The 
UK’s Trident nuclear subma- 
rines are serviced at Faslane 
on the River Clyde in central 
Scotland. 

Alex Salmond. SNP leader. 


responded by challenging Mr 
Blair to a televised debate on 
independence. He claimed 
Mr Blair's two-day visit to 
Scotland, which ended yes- 
terday. showed that Donald 
Dewar, chief minister for 
Scotland In the UK govern- 
ment. had been “sidelined”. 

With the first elections to 
the Scottish parliament six 
months away. Labour is only 
just ahead of the SNP in 
opinion polls abuut which 
party will Form the first 
administration. The SNP 
wants Scotland to make a 
phased withdrawal from 
Nato. while retaining mem- 


bership of the Western Euro- 
pean Union, Europe’s 
defence arm. and of the 
European Union. The Repub- 
lic of Ireland is a member of 
the EU but not of Nato. 

Mr Blair used a speech at 
a Nato summit in Edin- 
burgh. the Scottish capital, 
to deride the SNP defence 
policy as "crazy”. He said: 
“As others seek to join Nato. 
only one party, in one coun- 
try. is seeking to leave. The 
SNP. Seeking to retreat into 
isolation. Utter folly." 

Mr Blair claimed the SNP 
would “pull our armed 
forces apart", and threaten 


"thousands” of Scottish, 
defence-related jobs. “To 
replace the Nato collective 
defence policy with one in 
which Scotland is isolated 
and on its own. is not just a 
wholly irresponsible policy 
for defending the country, 
but the financial 
costs . . . would be enor- 
mous." he said. 

Mr Salmond said Mr Blair 
had shown an error of judg- 
ment by using a Nato sum- 
mit to engage in “nat-basb- 
ing”. “As other countries 
leaders discuss military 
action in the Gulf ... the UK 
prime Tninfo to f is using an 


international forum to make 
a parochial attack on the 
SNP," he added. Mr Salmond 
said there would be more 
rather than less defence jobs 
in an Independent Scotland 
because of the SNP’s com- 
mitment to have a 20,000- 
strong armed force. 

On Thursday Mr Blair 
claimed the SNP did not 
want to talk about its plans 
for an independent Scotland 
Mr Salmond. challenging Mr 
Blair to the head-to-head 
televised debate, said: “The 
reality is that the SNP argue 
the positive case for indepen- 
dence daily.” 


staff are 
offered 
jobs in 
Canada 


financial Times Reporters 
h Newcastle upon Tyne 
ami EcHnbargh 


Regional vision is clouded by party nightmare 


The prime minister 
is ensnared by his 
decentralising 
ambitions, says 

George Parker 


T ony Blair's policy for 
regional government is 
in a mess. Not because it 
provides different kinds or 
authority to Scotland. Wales. 
Northern Ireland and 
England: it was always sup- 
posed to do that. Not 
because Mr Blair leaves the 
impression that he is not 
really an instinctive believer 
in the programme. 

It is in a mess for two new 
reasons: because different 
parts of the policy are now 
clearly moving at different 
speeds (the English bit is to 
be dropped from next year's 
legislative agenda). And 
because, as this week has 
shown more clearly than 
before, devolving power to 
Scotland. Woles and London 
will bring to the fore people 
whom the prime minister 
does not like at all. 

This seems rough justice 
for Mr Blair who has spent 
IS months giving away a 
great deal of the power the 
Labour party won so deci- 
sively at the general election 
in 1997. It seems odd behav- 
iour for a man widely 
labelled “a control freak". 

In setting up a parliament 
in Scotland, an assembly in 
Wales, and a new municipal 
authority and mayor for all 
of London except the City. 
Mr Blair can claim to be one 
of the great decentralising 
leaders in British history. 
But now the prime minister 
is discovering that handing 
power to the people can be 
dangerous. 

Backtracking on the 
undertakings made so far 
would have been politically 
impossible, but Mr Blair 
could be forgiven for ponder- 
ing again the wisdom of the 
programme. 




Tony Blair at yesterday's Nato conference in Scotland; no “retreat into isolation' 


Press Association 


The Scottish parliament 
threatens to provide a plat- 
form for the Scottish 
National party to push for 
full independence, and left- 
wing Labour MPs are furious 
they have been barred by 
the leadership from becom- 
ing candidates. 

in Wales, the resignation 
of Ron Davies as "prime 
minister" designate for the 
assembly has thrown the 
party into turmoil. Mr Blair 
wants Alun Michael, a loyal- 
ist, to replace him: the 
Welsh party may prefer the 
independent-minded Rbodri 
Morgan, a critic of the lead- 
ership. 

In London, Mr Blair is pit- 
ting himself against party- 
activists by refusing to allow 
Ken Livingstone, a popular 
leftwinger, to stand for the 
role of executive mayor. 


Having crushed internal 
dissent within the Labour 
party at Westminster. Mr 
Blair is desperate to prevent 
the Labour left building a 
new power base in Scotland. 
Wales or the London bor- 
oughs. 

But that Is the trouble 
with decentralising power, it 
involves local people making 
decisions about who they 
want to run their affairs. 

"Blair is a devolutionary 
schizophrenic.” says Liam 
Fox. constitutional spokes- 
man for the opposition Con- 
servative party. “He talks 
about devolving power, but 
demonstrates his control 
freak tendencies by trying to 
retain power at the centre." 

The difficulties have 
revealed two important 
truths about Labour. First, 
the Blair revolution has 


been scarcely perceptible in 
the traditional Labour bas- 
tions of Scotland. Wales and 
London. Second, it high- 
lights the shallowness of 
Blair-friendly talent in some 
parts of the party. Little 
wonder the prime minister is 
hesitating about rapidly 
moving to the next phase of 
the regional revolution in 

En glan d 

He has already put the 
brakes on plans by John 
Prescott deputy prime min- 
ister. to set up elected 
assemblies in the English 
regions. 

The result is an imbalance 
in the project While Scot- 
land and Wales will be gov- 
erned by directly elected 
bodies (and Northern Ireland 
is something of a special 
case). England will continue 
to be administered from the 


House of Commons by MPs 
elected from every part of 
the UK. 

Mr Blair would prefer an 
English programme that 
puts more emphasis on 
directly elected city mayors. 
But even those proposals 
have been postponed after 
the decision to delay by at 
least a year legislation to 
allow the creation of elected 
mayors outside London. 

Yesterday the prime min- 
ister was in Scotland, trying 
to convince an ungrateful 
public that he remains a 
believer In regional govern- 
ment “J am not a Stalinist" 
he insists. If the elections in 
Scotland. Wales and London 
are as difficult as they prom- 
ise to be. however, he may 
perhaps come to appreciate 
the attractions of strong gov- 
ernment from the centre. 


Insurer unveils $17m 


call-centre expansion 


Russian agents 
turn cyber-spies 


By Jufiette Jowft 
in Cardiff 


Legal & General, the 
insurance group, yesterday 
announced a ElOm iSULtirai 
expansion in Cardiff, the 
Welsh capital. An extra 1.000 
hack-office workers will be 
added to the 700 who work at 
the group's call-centre in the 
ntv. 

The Cardiff operation will 
become l«epal and General’s 
second-largest In the UK. 

The expansion follows 
news of two other big invest- 
ments this year, creating a 
total l ^no jobs, and adds to 
the reputation ol south-east 
Wales as one of the fcistest 
growing regions in the coun- 
try for white collar job cre- 
ation. The region has been 
one of the UK’s most suc- 
cessful in attracting inves- 
tors from the US. continental 
Europe and Asia. 

News of the L&G expan- 
sion follows recent 


announcements by Bank 
One of the US for a 1 .000-job 
credit card centre in Cardiff, 
and First Plus, also of the 
US. for a hanking call centre 
employing 500 staff. 

David Prosser. L&G s chief 
executive, said: “These new 
offices will provide much 
needed expansion space for 
our fast-growing business 
over the next few years." 

The Welsh Development 
Agency said the announce- 
ment was the latest in a line 
of expansions by existing 
investors. 

Alun Michael, the chief 
minister fur Wales, said: “It 
is a tribute to the people and 
the dedication and skill nf 
our economic development 
teams that Legal & General 
is yet another blue-chip com- 
pany to show confidence in 
the future of Wales.” 

The Welsh Development 
Agency stressed that many 
of the Legal & General jobs, 
to be created over three 


years, were for managers 
and analysts. 

"Encouraging growth in 
the financial services sector 
is a key element of tbe 
IVDA’s strategy to increase 
gross domestic product and 
the new project - a major 
new facility to support busi- 
ness development - will pro- 
vide a range of quality jobs 
for professionally qualified 
staff." said David Rowe-Bed- 
doe. chairman. 

More than lOO.QQO people 
are employed in financial 
and business services in 
Wales, and tbe industry is 
worth £2.7bn to the local 


By John Lloyd in London 


economy. 

• Response Handling yes- 
terday announced a big 
expansion at its call centre 
in Glasgow. Scotland. 
Response Handling Is a sub- 
sidiary of Murray Interna- 
tional Holdings which is 
owned by David Murray, 
chairman of Glasgow Rang- 
ers soccer club. 


I Oleg Gordlevsky, the former 
London KGB station chief 
who for a decade passed 
high-grade Soviet secrets to 
British intelligence, has told 
a group of communications 
and security experts about 
tbe current activities of Rus- 
sian agents. 

He said nearly half the 
agents in Britain were 
involved in “cyber espio- 
nage" - acquisition of com- 
puter-stored intelligence, 
breakthroughs in software, 
and details from financial 
and commercial databases. 

The former British double 
agent said there are still 
about “29 officers in all. from 
both services, here now". 

The Russians themselves 
claim there are 35 secret ser- 
vice and military intelli- 
gence officers working in the 
Russian embassy in London. 

Mr Gordlevsky estimated 
that there were up to 200 


secret service and military 
intelligence officers in Ger- 
many and about 350 in the 
US - levels sharply lower 
than cold war numbers. 

"In my time, and before, it 
was crazy'," he said. “Offi- 
cers were working in shifts 
because there was only 
space for a few of them to 
work at once. Now they all 
have separate cubicles - 
unimaginable luxury'!" 

He said the Russian secu- 
rity services had been devel- 
oping high-tech capability 
for more than 20 years and 
in the early 1980s routinely . 
read encoded messages from | 
over 65 countries, including 
Italy and France. 

“They will certainly now 
be reading all tbe traffic 
coming and going from tbe 
Baltic states, Ukraine and 
most other former Soviet 
countries. These are small 
and poor countries, they 
can't use sophisticated codes 
which are hard to crack." 


NORTHERN IRELAND GESTURE BY ANTI -NATIONALIST GUERRILLAS MAY NOT BE RECIPROCATED, WARN LEADERS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


Hopes of IRA arms handover are played down 


By John Murray Brown 
in Dub&a 


The government of the 
Republic of Ireland and 
Northern Ireland's moderate 
nationalist Social Demo- 
cratic and Labour party yes- 
terday played down expect; 
ations of an early arms 
handover by the Irish Repub- 
lican Army in response to 
the news that a pro-British 
group was soon to “decom- 
mission’' its weapons. 

Bertie Ahern, the Irish 
prime minister, said he wel- 
comed Thursday's announce- 
ment by the Loyalist Volun- 


teer Force, but thought it 
unlikelv to lead to a 
response by the IRA. 

“I think the Influence that 
will be brought to hear on 
the IRA is something that 
will happen over a period of 
time." Mr Ahern said. “I 
don’t think any particular 
short-term issue or move by 
another group will have any 
real bearing on them." 

The LVF, a breakaway 
group from other anti- 
republican groups, murdered 
several Roman Catholics 
this year after ejecting the 
April peace agreement. Its 
arms offer was made after 


the UK government on 

Thursday acknowledged its 
ceasefire as genuine. 

Seamus Mallon. deputy 
first minister in the new 
Northern Ireland administra- 
tion and SDLP deputy 
leader, said there was “a 
stunt element" in the LVFs 
announcement. 

“We have been trying to 
get Sinn Fein to focus on 
this issue and to do some 
verifiable decommissioning 
for this past 10 or 12 
months," he said. "If they 
have not responded to Tony 
Blair. Bertie Ahem and the 
other parties. I don’t think 


they will be responding to 
something from the LVF." 

The Ulster Unionists, the 
largest pro-British party, 
believe the LVF move could 
put pressure on the IRA. 

But Mr Ahem said: “I do 
not think we should read 
anything into it. other than 
it is a useful gesture ... it is 
not going to change drama- 
tically the negotiating situ- 
ation that is going on with 
Sinn F€in [tbe political wing 
of the IRAJ." 

In a further sign of an 
improved security climate. 
Ronnie Flanagan, chief of 
the Royal Ulster Constabu- 


lary. Northern Ireland's 
police force, announced that 
400 soldiers are to return to 
the UK mainland. Army 
checkpoints at Bess brook, 
where an IRA sniper killed a 
British soldier last year, are 
also to be dismantled. 

• Northern Ireland's ran- 
corous policing debate 
spilled onto the soccer field 
yesterday, when a Catholic 
Belfast team pulled out of a 
match with the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary under pressure 
from Sinn Fein. 

Donegal Celtic, a club with 
a predominantly Roman 
Catholic membership, had 


been due to play an RUC 
team in a cup competition at 
a neutral ground after the 
club defied Sinn Fein warn- 
ings and gave the go-abead 
for the game. 

But after what an official 
statement referred to as 
"unfair and unreasonable 
pressure", the club yester- 
day reversed its earlier 
decision and pulled out. 

Jimmy Boyce, president of 
the Irish Football Associa- 
tion. said: “With the new 
political climate. I thought 
we were beginning to see a 
change in attitudes. Unfort- 
unately not." 


NEWS DIGEST 


PARLIAMENT 


Power to monitor EU 
measures will be boosted 


Electronics companies from 
outside the UK have begun 
recruiting among high- 
technology workers made 
redundant in tbe closure of 
inward Investment projects 
in Scotland and northern 

England. 

Onstream, a Netherlands 
electronics company, and 
Advanced Micro Devices of 
Sunnyvale, California, an 
integrated circuits 
manufacturer, have sent 
recruitment staff to the Sie- 
mens factory in north-east 
England which Is to close 
with the loss of more than 
1,000 jobs. 

On s tream is seeking main 
tenance staff to work in the 
Netherlands, and AMD is 
looking for technical staff to 
work in Dresden, Germany. 

About eight overseas com 
panies have contacted 
Fujitsu, which has 
announced the closure of its 
semiconductor plant in 
north-east England. Two of 
these, from Singapore and 
Germany, have visited the 
plant. 

In Scotland. Coretec, a 
Canadian electronics com- 
pany. hopes to recruit skilled 
staff for its printed circuit 
board plant at Scarborough, 
Toronto. 

It has placed advertise- 
ments in the Borders district 
of southern Scotland, where 
Vlasy stems of the US is to 
dose two factories with tbe 
loss of 900 jobs. 

Core tec had expected a 
few replies but received 
about 2(10. Peter Dedman, 
Coretec’s European man- 
ager. spent two days inter- 
viewing applicants. “These, 
are very skilful people,** said 
Heather Dedman. Mr Ded- 
man ’s wife, who works with. 
hi™. “They are just the type 
that Coretec wants." 

■She pointed out that 
Exacta, which used to own 
the Vlasy stems plants, was 
long-established. “They have 
team leaders who've done a 
lot of different jobs In the 
PCB industry, and they have 
. what we call front-end. engi- 
neers. which is a crucial post 
in a PCB plant" 

Coretec will next week 
interview 22 applicants who 
it believes should have no 
difficulty passing Canada’s 
strict immigration controls 
because they have skills that 
are in short supply in Can- 
ada. 

Meanwhile. Siemens has 
offered about 100 of its 
employees in north- 
east England transfers to 
company sites in Germany. 
Austria, the US and Taiwan. 
About TO are expected to 
accept: and some have 
already started overseas 
with the rest planning to 
move by January. 

The impending closure of 
Siemens and Fujitsu’s 
north-east semiconductor 
plants means that 1,670 
people in the region, many 
of them with very high-level 
technical skills, have been 
suddenly forced on to the 
jobs market. 

While local employers are 
keen to recruit top-quality 
staff, there are now no semi- 
conductor plants in the 
region to which they can 
move. 

“Obviously, the loss or 
Individuals with high-level 
technical skills is worrying," 
said John Bridge, chief exec- 
utive of the Northern Devel- 
opment Company, tbe 
north-east region’s inward 
investment agency. 

“However, industries of 
this nature tend to attract 
personnel from around the 
world, and I feel that should 
a sudden demand be created 
we would be able to attract 
the necessary staff as was 
the case with both Siemens 
and Fujitsu." 


The UK parliament is to be given new powera to scrutinise-, 
and potwS'hvider European legislation and la ***8 - 

rangeof other EU ^ 

so-caRed “democratic deficit between the European 
Union aid its citizens, the government has set out propose 
Ss to gSe MPs and Lords a much wider remit in European--. 

A policy paper published yesterday recommends thar ■ 
the government should not “agree to any 
Council of Ministers or approve ar^oojr^ subbed 
to the European council . . . until both Part®- • 

ment had finished considering 

nnt be bound by the views of parliament but would under- 
SL wo sccouitlMPs would ha« ft. ab%. 

to significantly delay EU initiatives with filibuster tech- - 

n *Partiamerrt already has some scrutiny powers, limited. to 
the core responsibilities of the original European . 
Community, the precursor of the Europnn [fJ"^**** - . 
ever, they will now be able to debate and influence Euro- 
pean Commission green papers, joint EU a ctions m the. . J 
foreign policy arena and initiatives m the contentious area 
of justoTand home affairs. Robert Peston, London 


RAIL ROUTE FROM FRANCE 


Tariffs to rise 25% 


Tariff rises of up to 25 per cent for passenger shuttle ser- 
vices through the Channel tunnel between England and . 

France were announced yesterday by Eurotunnel, the tun- 
nel operator. At the same time it emerged that the com- 
pany faces the prospect of four one-day strikes by Its train 
drivers this month and next because of a wages dispute. .. 

Eurotunnel and the ferry companies are raising prices to 
compensate tor the abolition of duty-free sales in the 
European Union from June. Duty and tax-free sales con- r 
tributed 30 per cent of Eurotunnel's revenues in the first 
half of 1998 and up to 50 per cent for the ferry companies. 

The merger of cross-Channel operators of two of the 
largest ferry groups, P&O and Stena, in February, allowed *' 
the merged company to withdraw some ships, reducing . 
capacity and costs, and creating an opportunity to raise ' 
feres. None of the other ferry groups has yet increased rtS t 
passenger tariffs although P&O last month announced 
plans to increase freight rates by about 15 per cent 
SeaFrance, the French government owned ferry company, 
expects to announce its new 1 999 tariffs next week and 
has already indicated increases of up to 30 per esnt may 
be made. Charles Batchelor, London 
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DIGITAL TELEVISION 


Complaint over advert 


The Independent Television Commission, the industry reg- 
ulator, is examining advertisements terrestrial digital televi- 
sion after a complaint from British Sky Broadcasting, the. 
satellite television group in which Rupert Murdoch's News '- 
Corporation has the biggest stake. i - 

BSkyB has complained to the ITC about new promo- 
tions for digital television that include a symbol of a satel- 
lite dish with a a red cross marked through it. accompan- Aup 
led by a voice promising “dish-free digital". Two of the ■ 
leading television companies, Cartton Communications and . 
Granada Group, are Joint shareholders in On Digital, tite T 
digital television company that launches tomorrow. The - 
service offers 17 pay television channels. 

The ITC has made dear it did not want to see “knocking 
copy" from rival services during the launch of digital televi- 
sion. BSkyB launched its 140 -channel service with On Dig- 
ital on November 1. John Gapper, London 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Recruitment falters 


Fewer than half of the UK's trade unions are giving a high 
or moderate priority to the recruitment of members in both 
new companies {45 per cent) and new industries (35 per 
cent). Nearly a third of trade unions (32 per cent) are mak- 
ing organising efforts among workers in supplier and cus- 
tomer companies where union members exist 
These figures, in a survey from Cardiff Business School 
on union organisation and recruitment strategies, suggest 
many unions have a long way to go before they start gain- 
ing membership in the new workplaces. Commissioned by 
the Trades Union Congress, it argues: “If unions are not to 
suffer gradual extinction they must expand beyond their 
existing job territory and organise workers in new compa- 
nies and industries." Robert Taylor, London 
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RACIST POLICE 


Dismissal powers ‘weak’ 


A police chief yesterday told an inquiry his force contained 
bullying and racist officers whom he was powerless to dis- 
miss. Edward Crew, chief constable of West Midlands 
Police, admitted efforts to stamp out racism amongst his 
ranks had on occasions been “inept", but said his hands 
were tied because of inadequate disciplinary procedures. 

He was speaking at an inquiry into the murder at a Lon- 
don bus stop in 1993 of black student Stephen Lawrence, 
1 8. No one has been convicted of his murder. The inquiry 
was called by the government last year after claims from 
Lawrence’s parents that police investigations had been 
bungled and racist suspects allowed to go free. 

Mr Crew’s came after an admission in the summer by 
the Greater Manchester Chief Constable David Wflmott 
teat his force was guilty of “institutional - racism. However. 
Sir Paul Condon, commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
toe London force which Investigated the Lawrence case 
has repeatedly refused to admit that his force was “institu- 
tionally racist” , saying the term would undermine his offi- 
cers relations with the black community. 

Mr Crew said yesterday. “One of toe reasons racism 
remains m the force is due to the inadequacy of the com- 
pfemts and disciplinary procedure which has enabled rac- 
ist police officers to remain in the system." 

• One of the longest serving black police officers in Lon- 
don has reached an out-of-court settlement with toe police 
after a race discrimination dispute lasting four years, It was 
announced yesterday. The "amicable" settlement was 
reached after the intervention of Sir Paul Condon. Detec- 
tive Inspector David Michael, a policeman for 2B years, 
aHeged his promotion prospects had been blighted by his 
colour, despite a string of commendations. The settlement 
includes an undisclosed payment to Mr Michael 
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Cruising nicely 
past recession 


Tht; equity markets have 
proclaimed it; the UK Treasury 
has forecast it; and this week the 
Bank of England has cautiously 
endorsed the Idea. The reels and 
shoals of recession are past - 
with luck. 

The UK economy, like those of 
the US and the rest of Europe, 
will slow down next year as a 
result of the sharp deterioration 
of prospects for the world in gen- 
eral. However, the danger that 
the recent financial tempests 
would throw the US and the UK 
into outright recession has con- 
tinued to abate. 

In the US. the latest consensus 
or forecasters is for a graceful 
slowdown from the present eco- 
nomic growth rate of about 3.6 
per cent to around 2 per cent 
next year, a prospect celebrated 
exuberantly in the stock market 
After falling 20 per cent from Its 
July pe:ik. the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average has recovered to 
ouly 5 per cent below its high. 

This breeze of optimism has 
blown across to the UK. 
Although the FTSE All-Share 
index is still 13 per cent below its 
July record, it has recovered 
about half of its summer and 
early autumn decline and stands 
nmv at about the same (high) 
level that it reached at the begin- 
ning or the year. 

Still, this docs not mean that 
everything is back to where it 
was. The battering which com- 
mercial banks took this autumn 
may not haw been as severe as 
many feared, but it has left them 
disinclined to take risks in their 
lending. There has recently been 
some recovery in US corporate 
borrowing. However, the spread 
between corporate bond rates 
and safe government securities 
remains wide. Having opened 
from less than 1 percentage point 
in May to nearly 18 points in 
September, it has now narrowed 
only a little to around 1.63 per- 
centage points. 

This retreat of pessimism in 
the world's largest economy has, 
however, helped to underpin offi- 
cial forecasts for the UK. which 
would have looked positively 
Panglossian without it 

Soothing judgment 
In its pre-Budget report last 
week, the UK Treasury offered 
the soothing judgment that eco- 
nomic growth would slow to 1-1*4 
per cent next year - just enough 
to slap inflation back in its place 
- before resuming moderate 
steady expansion. 

On Wednesday, the Bank's 
Inflation Report seemed to 
endorse this general view, 
although there was an important 
difference. The Treasury had 
assumed that interest rates 


would be cut in line with market 
expectations. This implies a 2 
percentage point fall in the rate 
to 5 ,J = per cent by the end of next 
year. 

The Bank, on the other hand, 
makes its usual assumption of no 
change in interest rates for its 
main forecast True, it has deliv- 
ered a V* point cut to 6 *a per cent 
since the Treasury crunched its 
numbers, and no doubt it would 
cut Anther if the risk of deflation 
and recession revived. 

Wage settlements 

Still, the Bank's assumption 
does emphasise the fact that 
inflationary pressures have not 
been entirely overcome in the 
UK. Despite the unreliability of 
earnings data, it says that wage 
settlements have increased 
“markedly” over the past 18 
months, while the labour market 
remains tight. 

This suggests that the Bank 
may not move rates down very 
rapidly, despite the exceptionally 
gloomy expectations of manufac- 
turers shown by industrial sur- 
vey data. These no doubt reflect 
the strength of sterling. But the 
pound is now li per cent below 
Its March peak against the 
D-Mark, and market interest rate 
differentials imply a 10 per cent 
fall in its trade weighted index 
over the next decade. 

There may, therefore, be some 
relief in prospect for exporters. 
But it will be less than they 
want, if only because the expan- 
sion of government spending 
over the next three years will 
tend to buoy up the economy, 
and therefore keep interest rates 
somewhat higher than they 
might otherwise have been. 

Despite this, the relatively 
benign forecasts from the UK 
authorities are not implausible. 
Steady low inflationary growth, 
which seemed so elusive in the 
last three decades, was, after all, 
usual in the 1950s and 1960s. 

One danger now is that stock 
markets on both sides of the 
Atlantic could be buoyed up once 
more on a froth of inflated hopes. 
The string of profits warnings in 
the UK this week-emphasised the 
point. Collapse of equity prices, 
further trouble in Brazil, or 
something else quite unexpected 
could quickly reverse present 
hopes. 

In such a case the world's cen- 
tral banks may need to continue 
to cut rates aggressively. But in 
the absence of such trouble, they 
should stand Arm for a while, 
ready for a more cautious 
response in the hope that the 
recent storms really are blowing 
themselves out. The first test 
comes when the Fed meets in 
Washington next week. 


Face-off in Baghdad? 


I t has happened extraordi- 
narily last. At the start of 
the week, Iraq seemed jnst 
ordinarily tense. At the end 
of it, the drams of war are heat- 
ing. With little prior noise, the 
US. backed by the UK. Is poised 
to strike, probably within the 
next few days. 

It is an very different from the 
long bufld-iips and the set-piece 
confrontations, foil of bluster and 
melodrama, to which Saddam 
Hussein had accustomed his 
adversaries: To understand how 
different, compare the sudden cri- 
sis now to the ones of last winter. 

Twice, In November and Febru- 
ary, the US marched its troops up 
the hill, and then back down 
again, as Mr Saddam defied the 
United Nations to set limits to 
his ability to threaten his neigh- 
bours. The Iraqi dictator came 
out ahead oh points in both these 
challenges to Unscom, the UN 
special commission charged with 
uncovering and destroying Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction. 

This time may be different The 
man who said - just before he 
invaded Iran in 1980 - that he 
always differentiated between 
“calculated temerity and down- 
right risk”, the man whose name 
in Arabic means “one who con- 
fronts" or “hits out”, appears to 
have miscalculated. His oppo- 
nents. however, appear deter- 
mined to avoid the miRtaicpg they 
made then. 

On the earlier occasions, Wash- 
ington mistakenly believed the 
US-led Gulf war coalition would 
acquiesce in a new assault on 
Iraq; when it did not. the US 
thought it could go ahead 
anyway. 

In fact, it underestimated divi- 
sions within the alliance about 
how to contain Mr Saddam who, 
after seven years of sanctions 
had actually strengthened his 
grip on power while his people 
starved. 

As US aircraft carriers steamed 
into the Gulf, 

continental Europeans, led by 
France and backed up by Russia, 
favoured diplomacy. All Arab 
leaders, with the oblique excep- 
tion of Kuwait, opposed force, 
fearing it could ignite a popular 
backlash at a time when the ordi- 
nary Iraqis' sufferings under 
sanctions had become dear and 
Washington’s standing in the 
region, as a result of its support 
for Israel in the Middle East 
peace process, had virtually 
collapsed. 

Washington’s attempt to con- 
vince Americans, moreover, 
backfired at a televised “town 
hall" debate in Ohio, when three 
top administration officials : 
wilted under public- a track. 


David Gardner explains How the crisis in Iraq blew up so 
suddenly - and considers what might happen next 



Saddam Hussein: the Iraqi leader has demonstrated to his enemies that tfip tom acy does not wortrwith him 


Katz 


succeeded in uncovering consid- 
erably more of Iraq’s arsenal of 
weapons of mass destruction 
than had been destroyed in 40 
days of allied bombing during the 
Gulf war. 

But there is a crucial distinc- 
tion between then and now: the 
extent of Mr Saddam's defiance. 
Last winter, he first tried to pre- 
vent American inspectors from 
functioning - accusing them of 
spying - and then sought to bar 
access to a number of his palaces 
where Unscom suspected he was 
hiding bits of his armoury. 


Whereas then, Unscom eventu- 
broadcast live 'to. among others, ''-ally' was allowed back in after a 
Mr Saddam in Baghdad. : " UN-brokered deal promising 

The root problem was to define 


Such a comprehensive chal- 
lenge to the UN has papered over 
divisions within the Security 
Council, leaving those sympa- 
thetic to Iraq's plight: such as 
France and Russia, with no 
cards. Just as telling, altho ugh 
Iraq’s Arab neighbours are no 
less worried now than they were 
then about the consequences of 
air strikes, they have been 
reduced to silent quiescence. like 
France and Russia, they are 
against military action but will 
not oppose it. 

On Thursday, Egypt. Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and five small Gulf 


- Arab fears remain but Mr Sad- 
dam has. by overreaching him- 
self, engineered a shift in Arab 
opinion. 

“People • are fed up with 
thin . . . kind of cat-and-mouse 
game.” William Cohen. US 
defence secretary, said on Thurs- 
day, warning that If military 
action did go ahead it would be 
“significant”, and not just the 
“pin-prick” missile strikes 
launched three times after the 
Gulf war to keep Baghdad in line. 

Derek Fatchett, the British for- 
eign office minister in charge of 
the Middle East.- said yesterday: 


a goal that air strikes might real- 
istically achieve. The US-UK.posi- 
tion was that Iraq must be pre- 
vented from recreating or 
deploying non-conventional 
weapons. But they failed to. 
explain how this could be 'done 
from the air, especially since the 
crisis was caused by Baghdad's 
success in concealing nerve gas 
and germ warfare agents from 
inspectors on the ground. 

At that stage, moreover. 
Unscom inspections had already 


“unfettered access” to suspected 
weapons facilities, this time Mr 
-Saddam first stopped new field 
Inspections and then halted all 
monitoring of previously uncov- 
ered sites. In other words, he 
.shut down Unscom. And this, at 
li time, when the UN Security 
Council was preparing a full 
review of whether Iraqi compli- 
ance justified a review of sanc- 
tions - precisely the issue 
Baghdad's previous but partial 
challenges were designed to get 
back on the agenda. 


states. aH part of the Gulf war ~ *Tbe Guff-counties know we &e 
alliance, told Mr Saddam he "at the real crunch point, and that 


would be “solely responsible” for 
the consequences of his defiance. 

Last February, President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt who co- 
ordinated the Arab response to 
the crisis, said "we will face a 
hell of a problem" if air strikes 
went ahead. This week he called 
on Iraq to “come to Its senses, 
understand the gravity of the sit- 
uation, be responsive to the Secu- 
rity Council resolutions and 
implement them... to spare the 
region the dangers of the use of 
force”. 


it does the region no good to keep 
going through these -crises. I 
think it is now true to say that 
Saddam - Hussein is without a 
friend in the region." - 

There may still be no consen- 
sus behind force, but Mr Saddam 
would appear to have demon- 
strated to his enemies - sym- 
pathisers and waverers alike - 
that diplomacy does not work 
with him. 

The US, moreover, is now in a 
position to act swiftly, without 
the need for a long build-up or 


sensitive negotiations with Gulf 
aiii^t ovef- the use of their .air 
bases to -attack Iraq. Although U 

has little more than half the War- 
ships and aircraft it had In'the 
Gulf last February , it lias double 
Hife number ’of seaborne cruise 
missiles, plus two dozen B-52 
bombers and f-ltf “stealth" 

. filters ‘on tbefr way. to the 
Indian Ocean ’island of Diego 
Garda. - * •" - * 

All the same; military action is 

still a gamble. 

Now, as in February, _ Wajning- 
• ton and London have still tospeH 
' out what 'air strikes will M able 
' to achieve. Both have safe the 
Object is to force Iraq's compli- 
ance with UN- resolutions. Presi- 
dent B3i Clinton said yesterday 
that Mr Saddam "still has -it 
within his hands to end this 
crisis now” by res umi ng co- 
operation with the weapons 
inspectors. • v " 

But eveb if the Iraqi leader 
backs down and Unscom -istt 
allowed bick in, this ' will? not 
guarantee that Iraq will not 1 con- 
tinue to manipulate the inspec- 
tion process to challenge the* UN. 

if bombings' do go ahead,-' the 
aim' would' appear to be to 
“degrade” Iraq’s military infra- 
structure and attack thfe under- 
pinnings of the Sad dam regime 
such as the Republican Guard, 
his intelligence service and. weap- 
ons concealment units - using 
information largely gathered by 
Unscom. "We know much more 
about his country than he thinks 
we know." George Robertson; UK 
defence secretary, said yesterday. 
“We are capable of taking action 
ag ains t his military infrastruc- 
ture that wHTmake sure he -does 
’ not have the power to threaten 
his neighbours." * -. 

The sustained bombing cam- V 
paign the US • is threatening^/ 
would, however, risk heavy civil- 
ian casualties. There must bfe‘ a 
risk too that Iraq could fragment 
' with the Kurds in the north and 
the Shia in the south trying to 
break free, as they did after the 
Gulf war. ' 

And when the bombing-stops, 
the US and its allies will still 
have to think of an alternative to 
- Uhscom. Without internal moni- 
toring. the Only feasible option 
appearato be^ external deterrence 
6n the 'cold "war model. Under 
such a strategy, Iraq's leadership 
would be guaranteed proportion- 
ate retribution any time it threat- 
ened its neighbours with either 
conventional or tion-conventibnal 
weapons. This appears to have 
persuaded Mr Saddam not to 
carry out his threat to use chemi- 
cal weapons ' against the allies fifi - 
1990-91, whereas he had had "no 
compunction In using than on 

‘-fran*zlnt) tife'Eto&frFtiie’&BOs- 

Yet there is he evolving Strat- 
egy to get at the core of the prob- 
lem - Mr Saddam himself - 
whose people face not onlytthe 
misery of sanctions and' horror' of 
air strikes but the prospecy of 
enduring his rule into ato indefi- 
nite future. * 

Last month. -John Gannon, chair- 
man of the US -1481101131 Intelli- 
gence Council which advises the 
CIA. said “we expect Iraq’s Sad- 
dam Hussein to be gone by 2010, 
though this judgment is based as 
much on pure speculation on our 
part as informed analysis.” Quite. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EU: time to 
shift the gears 

Frt'n: Dr Stcphnt C. Calletta. 

Sir. "Journey to the unknown” 
{November 9) accurately explains 
the European Union's mis man 
aUL-im-nt of its current phase of 
enlargement. The EU should 
immediately adopt it strategy 
hasi-d on balancing geopolitical 
realities. This strategy should 
T<wus on three dimensions: north- 
eastern Europe represented by 
the Baltic states. Central and 
Ea-ft-m Europe, and the Mediter- 
ranean represented by Malta and 
Cyprus. 

The El.' should eliminate the 
■ fast track” label, which is a mis- 
nomer and .i strategic error. All 
EU applicants should be assessed 
on their own merits, ns it is clear 
that some cases are going to be 
more straightforward than 
others. Since the Luxembourg 
summit, regional dynamics along 
the EC’s periphery have evolved 
at a rapid rate. 

The EU's enlargement process 
must be flexible enough to 
accommodate such changes. 
Such a "shirting of gears” 
approach will allow the EU to 
proceed mope smoothly with its 
enlargement process while simul- 
taneously fine-tuning its internal 
structures. By avoiding raising 

expectations and being divisive, 
the EU will already be taking 
steps towards the goal that the 
enlargement process is supposed 
to be about that of projecting 
stability. 

Stephen C. Calleya. 
deputy director. 

Mediterranean Academy 
of Diplomatic Studies, 

University of Malta, 
paFQroqq, Msida. Malta 


A butterfly wing-flap of 
no concern to hedge funds 


From if. Paisley. 

Sir, Fletcher Robinson (Letters. 
November 7-8) takes Peter Martin 
to task for suggesting that the 
hedge funds take deliberate risks 
to cam their 3) per cent returns. 

Quite so. When, to take a noto- 
rious recent example, they can 
use massive funds to sell short 
on the Hong Kong Stock 
Exchange, and then use more 
massive funds to attack the Hong 
Kong dollar, drive up interest 
rates and duly achieve the fall in 
stock prices which gives them 
their certain profits, where lies 
the risk? 

It so happened that the Hong 
Kong government broke all the 
rules that civilised nations 


observe towards markets and 
intervened to dish them, but who 
could have foreseen that? 

That their operation, had it 
been successful, could have been 
the butterfly wing-flap that 
brought chaos to Hong Kong, 
then China, then Asia, then the 
rest of the world, was no concern 
of theirs. Why should it have 
been? Their fiduciary duty is 
exclusively towards their share- 
holders. The rest of mankind 
should take care of itself. Is that 
not so? 

M. Paisley. 

60 Glenthorse Road, 

Friern Barnet, 

London Nil. UK 


Experts have made it clear that 
Landmark Forum is not a cult 


From Mr Mark Kamin. 

Sir. In her article “Spiritual 
values cometh before a fall” 
(August 22-23) Holly Finn men- 
tioned that some people consider 
the Landmark Forum to be cult- 
like. N’a one from your news- 
paper contacted Landmark Edu- 
cation to verify whether or not 
such a horrific allegation is valid. 

If you had, we would have 
given you extensive documenta- 
tion, including letters from 
dozens of psychotherapists, psy- 
chiatrists. cult experts, clergy 
members and officials from law 
enforcement that make it clear 
that the Landmark Forum is not 
a cult, or cult-like. 

In addition, we would have pro- 


vided the resolution by the board 
of directors of the Cult Aware- 
ness Network (CAN), the most 
prominent anti-cult organisation 
in the US. that: “CAN does not 
hold, and has never held, the 
position that Landmark Educa- 
tion Corporation or any of the 
programmes of I .and mark Educa- 
tion Corporation, Including the 
Landmark Forum, is a cult or 
sect.” 

Mark Ramin, 

director of communications. 
Landmark Education 
Corporation, 

353 Sacramento Street, 

Suite 200, 

San Francisco CA 94111, US 


Foot-dragging 
that puts your 
holiday at risk 

From Mr David Phipps. 

Sir, Lord Cobbold is right to 
draw attention to the psychologi- 
cal advantages of DM2 =Ecu 1 
(“Euro as Doppelmark is a value 
worth bidding for". Letters, 
November 12). But it would be 
interesting to know his estimate 
of the rate to which sterling will 
have fallen by the time the Brit- 
ish government plucks up the 
courage to espouse the euro. 

It is only when we can no lon- 
ger afford to take holidays on the 
continent that we wilt realise the 
folly of not having joined the 
common currency In the first 
wave. 

David Phipps, 

Knettishall House, 

Knettishali, 

Diss, 

Norfolk EP22 2TQ. UK 

Let’s rename 
the Doppelmark 

From Mr Martin B. Murphy. 

Sir, "Come on central bankers, 
give it a go!” urges Lord Cobbold 
in support of his view that the 
euro would benefit from a value 

of exactly two D-Marks. 

Perhaps If this were achieved 
we should consider calling the 
new currency the "Cobbold 
euro"? 

Martin B. Murphy, 

Department of Law, 

The University, 

Huddersfield, 

W. Yorks HDl 3DH, UK 


Number One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 
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SW IONIAN 9 HNANCE 


INV ITATI ON 

FOR EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST IN PUR CHASING AN 

ANimOTICS PRODUCTION PLANT OFTHE INSTITUTE 

OF PHARMACELTICAL RESEARCH AND T ECHNOLOGY 


According k>. 
I.i 


UEKD 


Zi 


the provisoes of Law 2000191 “For demuona&saiioo and simplifying 
liqu idation procedures, promoting die rules of competition and other 
ptnvwoB r . and 

the decision of tbc International Denationalisation Committee dated 
2W1997: 

it is hereby annou nced (iuu tbc Institute of Pharmaceutical Research and 
Techn ology IlffiT) Ilhe'SellcT - ) intends 10 sell ns Antibiotics Production Plant, 
storied in Agm Sfcfaoot in tbe cay of Patras. To to end, IPKT has anpeanted 
ABN AMRO Bank N.V. end IONIAN FINANCE SJL (the- AdvisonFins its 
achieve adviroci regjniii? to sale procedure. 


Tbe Plant to boilr for tbe purpose of producing petuoTUn aud ccftooumu 
based drugs in the term rf Ay myrtririr s. dry sirups aad capsules. husinuuj m 
Oe fatetrial Sector m [teeny of Pans in an ansa cf WA72.7 sqjjx Tte Plate's 
otewmciiod started m 1988 jkL faflowing ns completion and test run in I9SU. 
was never put to use. although rt has been maintained in good condition. 
Tbe Seller has staled dot all tbe Good Mandarwrulg n»K> were aflicred ® 
(hiring the Plant's tfcngn and cansnuca an phases 

In putte d investor, are hereby invited n> express thor oou-biocfcig u vue v m 
jwretaHng toAteibitfic!. Prtstactioa Plate in Agios Stefcnos mite city of Pans 
by sobmnunjp 

• a brief description of tbeir fuB range of activities, 

-finanad statement* for the past 3 years. 

hnsaacd parties may oho mate notes of addhiomd dau they najr requre aid 
JMeanyqoe-ai^ which, te d>eu opinion ccoll be Wbieare Ita coouw of 

Expcesstow of interest should be written in Greek or English and must be 
strimrod ty 14.-M hn on JWl 1/W98 at dr bust, x He offices of tbe afvtson » 

EO0OW£ 


ABN AMRO Bank N.V. 

330. Thoaeos Avenue 
176 ?s K alE Utea . Athens, Greece 
Ann. Mr Anthony Halderas 
Tel (301; 9J47 127. 

Fax: <301)9405338 


IONAN FINANCE S-A. 
13, Vblaanmi Str^ 

1C* 71, Athens. Greece 
Attn; Mr kxinras rti-iH.-i.tw 
Tel: <301 1 3622911/21. 
Fax: (301)3622970 


EqwMcws o( nxereastrisenmd after the datenrd tune specified *ote wffl be 
obKfama. 

Du'iti? Ole eqxbaotE of UBcrcS period, toasted inwsfcxs cn receive Tm the 
Advisors an Information note (hat will include a brief descripuon of the 
AHawxio Produamn Ptoi 

Polkrwi op tbc ExpreMiona of interest, investors win be tnvilcd to sign a 
carnteaDry Agreement pk* .to reemmg an infmmatian Mononndum in 
Greek to wifl ttchtdc (be leniis sad coocfirioBS of the ate of the Antfluarii 
noduanuPtBL 

A pubfc Anoounxmca tor the subtnissnn of tenfejg offer, will faflow whsh 
wtflindtekttecrBOTaftettereJectkmofttebe* 

IfelPRX reserves the right lo tnrninace the procedure, sbruld it consider to 
ouuSpg often tb bang act oaxpoH' . _ 

Foe futtber details. interested ureesavsraccootttt toAiivtscn. • . . .. 

facto vital *r UK • ■ ’ 



European Investment Bank 


NLG 500.000,000 • 
Floating Rate Bonds 1992 
doe May 15. 2002 

In accordance wijh ifae Toms and 
.CowSdons of the Bends, notice u 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


-In the year 1000 of Jesus Christ, 

Mere were many extraordinary 
events ... Around $ o'clock on 

2^ tfte sky spat and a 
torch-like Object with a long track 
like a lightning bolt hit the 
^ ground with such dazzling brighi- 
ness that even people hutoors wen 
■ ' injured. As the sky dosed, a 
dragon figure appeared with 
expanding head and blue feet." 
Sigebert rf Gembkmx, Chronicon 
Universale, clll-4. 

T his time round, if more 
excitable voices are to 
be believed, dragons 
win be only the start erf 
it. Thanks to the infamous 
millennium computer bomb, 
aeroplanes will plummet from 
the sky and nuclear reactors will 
explode. Traffic and hospitals 
will seize up. So will the world 
f i n a nc i a l system. And. of course, 
the phones will be down. 
Alternatively, it will not be like 
Ja that at all. Most people in the 
5 developed world win be affected , 
but only in irritating and trivial 
ways. All sorts of devices wffl 
develop petty maiftiwrHnrn- video 
recorders, timers, even home 
computers. But it will all be 
containable. Life win go on. 

There is no knowing which erf 
these extremes is closer to the 
truth. After all, the experiment 
has yet to be tried. 

But the millMininm bomb - 
Y2K, as it is universally known 
in the jargon - is not solely an 
objective phenomenon. It is also 
highly subjective: for the coming 
of 2000 is a momentous thing in 
itself, and affects different people 
in different ways. 

How are the two to be disen- 
tangled? it would be useful, one 
might think, to look back at the 
jSI mood of the world 1,000 years ago 
vCf and seek to draw lessons. But 
even here, it seems, scholars are 
divided. 

: The popular image Is cme of 
mass hysteria: people galvanised 
by the threat or promise of the 
Second Coming, forming weird 
sects and packing into 
on the evening of December 31 
999. 

The snag is that there is appar- 
ently little evidence for this. Most 
, medieval historians now regard it 
as a romantic fantasy, cooked up 
by French historians in the 19th- 
century.' 

Lately, however, the pendulum 
has been swinging again. As 
Richard Landes, an American 
historian, argues, the scarcity of 
evidence is unsurprising. After 
all, the Second Coming never 
arrived. If the millennium bomb 
■proves a damp squib, it too will 
‘ *be followed by an embarrassed 
sOence. 

The resemblance does not 
stop there. For those waiting 


The doomsday scenario 


Tony Jackson asks what the year 1000 has to tell us about the 
year 2000 computer bomb - and trawls the internet to find out 



apprehensively in 999. the crucial 
point was that tbe mind of God 
was unknowable. In today’s 
wired world, the number of con- 
nections is such that the overall 
system is unknowable as well. 
Far God, read the network. 

It is not even necessary for 
individual failures to be big in 
themselves. Chaos theory tells us 
the flap of a butterfly’s wing in 
Beijing could cause a storm in 
New York. Seemingly unrelated 
minor events - a systems glitch 
at a Malaysian port, a lost order 
In Kazakhstan - could have 
unknown consequences further 
down the line. 

With a bit of bad luck, the 
millennium could give chaos 
theory a field day. It is from this 
uncertainty that doomsday 
scenarios are born. Try this one: 
“Y2K has the potential to create 
suffering, hardship and death on 
a worldwide scale we have never 
experienced in the history of the , 
human species.” That comes 


from the worldwide web - suit- 
ably enough, the best source of 
moods and opinions in tbe run-up 
to the grand event. 

Tbe thousands of web sites 
devoted to the topic, mostly 
American, run the gamut from 
tbe supposedly factual to the 
overtly mystical. 

The case for world breakdown 
is set out by Gary North, an 
American self-styled “Christian 
economist”. "If computer failures 
are sufficiently widespread," we 
read in garynorth.com, “urban 
society will collapse. Without 
banks, water, sewers, communi- 
cations and electrical power, 
cities will become nightmares. 
Under such conditions, the Fed- 
eral government would have to 
declare martial law.” 

If we are lucky, that is. For by 
that time, unfortunately, the 
banking system will have 
collapsed. "When depositors see 
that, their money may disappear 
in the grramhiing of the banks* 


computers,” Mr North writes, 
“they will go down and demand 
payment in cash. On that day. 
the mother of all hank runs will 
begin. It will spread to every 
bank on earth.” 

That in turn means the death 
of government. “The govern- 
ment's moral claim on the 
public’s obedience - legitimacy - 
Will end the day that the hanks 
close . . . Any modern government 
that cannot write a cheque or 
cash a cheque is no longer in 
business. If it cant pay its army 
or its mailmen, it’s doomed.” 

From this , it is a short step to 
survival theory. This is always a 
rich field for those (s ur p ri s i ngly 
numerous, it seems) who find the 
end of civilisation exciting. 

Any upheaval in world affairs 
is an excuse to head for the hills 
with a brace of shotguns and a 
year’s supply of tinned food - or 
at any rate, to fantasise about it. 

On the web, you will find ear- 
nest discussions on how to drill 


wells for d rinking water, and 
whether yon need to lay in three 
years' clothing for your children, 
or only two. 

You are told what kind of food 
to buy - “wheat, com, beans and 
rice, available in six-gallon buck- 
ets from various food storage 
companies” - and bow to fortify 
your country retreat against 
urban predators. 

Some, more charitably, think of 
their neighbours. Tbe members 
of one church in Georgia. USA, 
are striving to make themselves 
self-sufficient. 

“Most importantly.” we read, 
“they are holding classes to train 
everybody in the church on how 
to witness, and renewing them 
an the scriptures, because they 
believe they're going to be the 
only people who are ready with 

lights, food frawtnunii-aH nn " 

This brings ns back to religion 
proper. As the web site of a Cali- 
fornian religious broadcasting 
network puts it “Are you ready 
for Y2E? More important if you 
died today, do you have the 
assurance you would go to 
heaven?" 

The circle is neatly closed 
on a web site aptly named 
christiany2k. “One thing is cer- 
tain.” it observes. “Whatever 
happens on January 1 2000 won't 
be a surprise to our Lord.” 

America, of coarse, is the 
world's most technologically 
advanced society. It is also, in 
numerical terms, one of the most 
Christian. Tbe US takes the 
millennium threat more seriously 
than tbe rest of the world But 
how far Is that a product of its 
technology, and how far of its 
Christianity? 

Earlier this year Ulrich Hart- 
mann, head of the German indus- 
trial giant Veba, was asked 
where his company stood on 
Y2R. His response was. in its 
way, magnificent. “I don’t under- 
stand anything about that,” be 
said “But we've had consultants 
in, and they tell me there isn't a 
problem.” 

Veba is, among other things, 
Germany's second-biggest gener- 
ator of electricity. It is conceiv- 
able that Mr Hartmann is wrong, 
in which case a lot of Ger mans 
will greet the mfflpnninm in the 
dark. 

Or maybe not. Perhaps his 
implicit point is correct that the 
big problems are in the hands of 
big entities - governments and 
companies - which have the 
resources to fix them. 

If so, a number of people are 
going to feel rather sheepish. But 
once a doomsday theorist, always 
a doomsday theorist. Those so 
inclined wQl come up with some 
new bogey to fret over. It will not 
take them another 1.000 years, 
either. 


They see a 
new heaven 

‘And he gathered them together into a 
place called in the Hebrew tongue 
Armageddon.’ Avi Machlis reports 


W hen Palestinian 
police found John 
the Baptist 
wandering through 
the desert in animal skins, they 
turned him over to the Israeli 
health authorities who were not 
particularly surprised 
Each year, Israeli psychiatrists 
treat about 100 foreigners 
afflicted with “Jerusalem 
Syndrome”, a disorder that 
afflicts tourists overwhelmed by 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 

John was a harmless Swedish 
visitor. But the authorities are 
worried that between Easter 
1999 and Easter 2000, more 
dangerous visitors will arrive 
among tbe millions expected to 
celebrate the millennium in tbe 
place of Jesus’s birth. At least 
4m tourists are expected during 
tbe period, twice as many as in 
1997. A much higher proportion 
than usual will be religious 

The combination of 
mentally unstable 
people and religious 
faith is extremely 
dangerous’ 


pilgrims. A small group of 
believers has already gathered 
on the Mount of Olives to greet 
Jesus when he returns. 

“People see Jerusalem as the 
centre of the world, a gate to 
heaven and the place where 
messiah will be revealed,” says 
Yair Carlos Bar-EL Jerusalem’s 
district psychiatrist. “During the 
millennium, many will arrive 
foil of religious fervour, and the 
combination of mentally 
unstable people and religions 
faith is extremely dangerous.” 

Israeli authorities say they are 
beefing up security near holy 
sites and briefing psychiatrists 
in Nazareth, Tiberias and 
Jerusalem. Israeli and 
Palestinian officials are even 
working together near 
Palestinian-controlled 
Bethlehem. 

“We don’t want to hospitalise 
crazy people from all over the 
world,” says Michael Dor. a 
health ministry official. “As 
soon as someone is diagnosed, 
we will send them home as 
quickly as possible and the State 
of Israel will foot the bin." 


Mr Bar-El says most tourists 
who get swept away daring their 
stay have bad previous 
psychiatric problems. Christians 
and Jews are equally susceptible. 
In rare cases, perfectly normal 
visitors catch the bug. 

Some arrive in Jerusalem 
already believing they are a 
blbBcal character. Others expect 
a miracle. Last month, the US 
warned Israel that an 
apocalyptic cult from Colorado 
with more than 30 members may 
be beaded for Jerusalem to 
commit mass suicide in 
December 1999. 

More ominously, say 
millennium watchers, some 
apocalyptic groups may try to 
bring about the end of the world 
- and they have role models. 

In 1969, Michael Rohan, a 
Christian fundamentalist from 
Australia, set fire to the Al-Aqsa 
mosque, Islam’s third holiest 
site. He wanted lo rebuild the 
ancient Israelite temple on the 
site, and then destroy It to spark 
Armageddon and the 
resurrection of Christ. Alan 
Goodman, another clinically 
diagnosed psychotic, opened fire 
on Moslems at the temple mount 
in 1982, killing one Palestinian 
and injuring four. 

These were acts by individual 
lunatics. Evangelical Christian 
representatives distance 
themselves from such 
miiionartfiTi madness. 

“We believe we are in 
prophetic times, and probably 
the greatest sign of this is tbe 
regathering of the Jewish people 
in this land,” says David 
Parsons, spokesman for the 
Christian Embassy in Jerusalem. 
“There is a growing expectation 
[that Jesus will return! but I 
don’t know of any prominent 
Evangelical figures [who say it 
will happen in] tbe year 2000." 

Trouble, if it comes, will not be 
associated with the behaviour of 
the vast majority of religious 
visitors but with the acts of tbe 
few. With the political fate of the 
Holy City set to be discussed in 
future peace talks, individual 
acts of violence could have 
disastrous consequences. 

“It is now possible for people 
who want to bring about the end 
of the world to bring it about,” 
says Richard Landes, a medieval 
historian who heads the Centre 
for Millennial Studies at Boston 
University in the US. “People 
behave very strangely under 
millennial rirmm^anw^ " 






Braveheart and the fund managers 

As finance becomes more International, Jane Martinson considers how long Edinburgh can continue to be a financial centre 


O nce upon a time, 
Edinburgh was 
one of the world’s 
great financial 
centres. Its banking history 
dates back to the 17th 
century as the number of 
institutions with the word 
Scottish in their title 
(Scottish Amicable, Scottish 
Widows) testifies. 

From the Scottish capital, 
money flowed to finance the 
expansion of the British 
empire and later tbe US rail- 
way system and tbe cattle 
ranches of the American 
west. One of the great books 
on finance, Walter Bagehotis 
Lombard Street (1873), saw 
the Scottish central banking 
system as a model for others. 
Now, the financial sector 
contributes about one-fifth 
of Scotland's gross domestic 
product, with fund manage- 
ment particularly important 
because of the foreign 
revenues it attracts. 

But the Scottish fund 


management industry is in 
trouble. Figures published 
by Scottish Financial Enter- 
prise. an industry lobby 
group, show that total fonds 
managed in Scotland actu- 
ally tell last year, in spite of 
rising stock markets (from 
£160bn ($266bn) in 1996 to 
£154.5bn in 1997). If this 
trend were to continue, 
Edinburgh could soon be 
overtaken by Stockholm in 
the European league table of 
equity management centres. 
(Edinburgh ranks seventh.) 

Part of the explanation for 
Edinburgh's decline lies in 
the takeover of Scottish 
Amicable and General Acci- 
dent. two of Scotland's larg- 
est fund groups, which have 
carried funds south. But 


being swallowed up by 
larger fish in an increasingly 
globalised industry is 
only one of the threats 
facing Scottish fund 
managers. 

“Do you remember the 
scene in Braveheart where 
all tbe clans fight each other 
rather than the English?” 
asked one senior Scottish 
executive. "That’s what the 
fund management commu- 
nity here is like." 

Tbe acerbic view of a man 
who has worked as an 
Edinburgh-based fund man- 
ager for decades goes to the 
heart of the debate about the 
future of the industry. 

How can Scottish fund 
management companies 
prosper in a world 


increasingly dominated by 
global giants? Should they 
continue to compete against 
one other as niche opera- 
tors? Should they take part 
in the growth-by-acquisltion 
game? Or should they 
merge? 

Questions about the future 
of the industry are set to 
become more insistent in the 
run-up to next year’s elec- 
tions to the Scottish parlia- 
ment. “With devolution 
there is bound to be a sense 
that you have to hold some 
sort of core here," says One 
Dudley, chief executive of 
Scottish Widows Investment 
Management. 

But what sort? Graham 
Wood, head of UK and Euro- 
pean equities at Standard 


Life, Europe’s largest mutual 
assurance company, based in 
Edinburgh, says: “Scotland 
Is going through a 
reappraisal at the moment 
People are having to decide: 
should we be niche or gen- 
eral? And, iT the latter, how 

do we get the necessary 
scale and resources?" 

With more than its fair 
share of medium-sized fund 
managers, Scotland is teeing 
in acute form a problem that 
is becoming more common 
as financial institutions 
become bigger and more 
international. “You’ve either 
got to be quite big or bou- 
tique and the companies in 
the middle will die.” says 
Allan Munro. director of 
Friends Ivory & Stine, the 


recently merged fund man- 
ager. "It’s the way the whole 
industry is going.” 

The Scottish industry 
divides into two types: large 
life assurance companies 
such as Standard Life, and 
smaller fund management 
companies, many of which 
are partnerships such as 
Baillie Gifford. Both suffer 
from problems. 

Many of the large compa- 
nies are mutuals, owned by 
policyholders rather than 
shareholders, so they are 
constrained in their ability 
to raise capital. As for tbe 
smaller companies, weak dis- 
tribution networks have lim- 
ited their ability to reach 
critical mass in terms of 
funds under management. 


Amid all the concern over 
money fleeing south, it 
might seem strange that 
Scottish companies have not 
merged to compete with 
larger English or interna- 
tional rivals. Gavin Gem- 
melL a veteran of the Scot- 
tish industry and senior 
partner of Baillie Gifford, 
says mergers have been 
often muted but rarely acted 
on. “We value r unnin g our 
own business." he says. *T 
am not sure what putting it 
together [with a larger 
group] would achieve." 

Edinburgh's “small town, 
big inferno” scene has also 
acted as a deterrent to con- 
solidation - so many senior 
fund managers share tbe 
same background, as well as 


career. “Who wants to be 
taken over by someone you 
went to school with?" as one 
of them puts it. 

But although Scottish 
firms have largely eschewed 
mergers and acquisitions so 
ter, there has recently been 
some evidence of change, 
notably among the life assur- 
ers. Most of these are creat- 
ing separate fund manage- 
ment divisions to help them 
win all-important third party 
business. Standard Life 
launched its own asset man- 
agement division on Wednes- 
day. 

Few industry analysts, 
though, believe that these 
changes will be su ffi cient to 
stem tbe industry’s decline. 
They predict more consolida- 
tion. Standard Life’s Mr 
Wood sums it up: “We need 
to be successful in a UK 
context. Being Scottish 
and wearing kilts is not 
going to provide us with a 
living.” 






E ven, in the incestu- 
ous world of trade 
politics in Washing- 
ton, where deals 
are done behind closed doors 
and lobbyists reign supreme, 
they talk of Carl Lindner in 
hushed tones. 

If the present war of words 
between the US and the 
European Union over 
hannnas comes to real blows, 
\ his influence will certainly 
® be seen as critical. 

This veteran financier, SO 
next year, has succeeded 
almost single-handedly in 
turning a row about some- 
one else’s exports, and other 
people’s Jobs, into an issue of 
principle far the US govern- 
ment and the possible cause 
of a serious rift in relations 
with its biggest trading part- 
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And yet no one admits to 
surprise. “It is a textbook 
case of how trade policy 
works in this city.” says a 
diplomat closely involved in 
trade talks. “It is driven by 
very narrow interest groups. 
And nobody is prepared to 
stand up to titis.” 

Mr Lindner Is a banana 
baron, although a thor- 
oughly unlikely one. He is 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive of Chiquita Brands 
International, the largest 
banana producer and trader 
in the world, with some 26 
per cent of the market. 

He is also publici ty-soy 
and hugely rich, a rigjrtwing 
philanthropist, and one of 
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MANDV THE NEWS CARL LINDNER 

Banana Republican 

Quentin Peel examines the Cincinnati] businessman’s role In the US-EU trade dispute 

the biggest political contrib- 


utors to the country, from 
his base in Cinciimatti. 
Ohio. 

He consolidated his for- 
tune as one of the largest 
users of junk bonds to the 
1980s. when he was said to 
have been the biggest single 
client of Drexel Burnham 
Lambert, the brokerage firm 
which dominated trading to 
the sub-investment grade 
market Chiquita, based on 
the former empire of the 
United Fruit Company to the 
“banana republics” of Cen- 
tral America, is just one of 
the Investments he has 
acquired in a remarkable 
career. 

Although a lifelong Repub- 
lican and a strict Baptist he 
is now a major donor to both 
US political parties, as part 
of a lobbying operation 
which has brought him 
extraordinary influence. 

In 1992, the EU introduced 
new rules to discriminate in 
favour of buying Caribbean 
bananas, and therefore 
squeezed the share of Chi- 
quita's "dollar bananas” 
from one of its most lucra- 
tive markets. Since then, Mr 
Lindner has lined up a 



remarkable bipartisan 
battery of political heavy- 
weights to gun for him in 
the capital. 

Headed by Bob Dole, the 
former Senate majority 
leader, and Trent Lott, his 
successor as majority leader, 
it includes Newt Gingrich, 
the former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 
Senator John Glenn of Ohio 
and space fame, and Con- 
gressman Richard Gephardt, 
the House Democratic 
leader. All wrote letters to 
President Bill Clinton and 
Mickey Kantor, then US 
Trade Representative, 
urging tough counter-mea- 
sures against the EU. They 
also tried to bring down the 
wrath of the US on any Cen- 
tral American country that 
dared to break ranks and 
join the EU cartel. 

But it did not stop there. 
One story they tell of Mr 
i indner in Washington, with 
awe and amusement con- 
cerns a live televised benefit 
at Ford’s theatre, the his- 
toric monument where Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinate d- President Clin- 
ton was guest of honour. 

Paula Poundstone. the 


stand-up comedienne on 
stage, decid e d she wanted to 
know who was sitting beside 
the president She pestered 
the elderly gentleman until 
he admitted to being Carl 
Ltodner, and that his busi- 
ness was “in bananas”. 

“So why does the presi- 
dent know the banana guy?" 
the irrepressible Ms Pound- 
stone persisted. “He has a lot 
of money," Mr Clinton joked. 

That is certainly true. 
According to Forbes maga- 
zine's listing of the 400 rich- 
est people in America, Mr 
Lindner is worth $830m 
(ESOOm). His family, includ- 
ing his three sons (Keith is 
vice-chairman of Cbiquita). 
is worth well over $ibn. 

He says: “I am the luckiest 
man alive.” He is also a 
self-made man. A school 
drop-out at 14, he helped in 
the family dairy business in 
the Depression, before open- 
ing an Ice-cream store with 
his brothers in 1940. for an 
Investment of $1,200. From 
that he built a 220-store 
chain, which became United 
Dairy Farmers. 

In 1969 he established the 
American financial Corpora- 
tion, which today is the 


holding company for aD his 
assets. His big break came to 
1966, when he gained control 
of Cincinnatti’s Provident 
Bank - one of the establish- 
ment pillars of the city - 
and then moved into prop- 
erty and casualty insurance, 
buying Great American. 

By 1974. when he began 
his dealings with Michael 
Milken at DrftXEl Bur nham . 
American Financial Corpora- 
tion had equity of $l92m and 
debt of $6Q2m. 

it was only in 1984 that he 

stumbled Into the exotic 
world of bananas, with a cor- 
porate raid on United Brands 
(the successor to the United 
Food Company) which wan 
him 559 per cent control. He 
renamed it Chiquita in 1990. 
to identify with its principal 
brand name for 'bananas. 

Almost ever since, be has 
been at war with the EU, 
first over European accusa- 
tions of unfair competition, 
and abuse of its dominant 
position. Since 1993 that has 
been subsumed into the 
broader question of the EU 
banana regime. 

But it is the fact that Mr 
Lindner has won the highest 
level erf US political support 
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for his commercial campaign 
that is most remarkable, and 
the greatest tribute to the 
power of his lobbying and 
political donations. 

“There is a Jot of money at 
stake.” according to one 
Washington trade lawyer 
who has fought against Chi- 
quita. “Potential profits from 
ha nan a to Europe r un 

to about $lbn a year. Mr 
Lindner is very aggressive in 
competing for ft." 

He has vociferous oppo- 
nents, but they sue to a clear 
minority. Congresswoman 
Maxine Waters, chair of the 
black caucus, , charged 
“members tied to Carl Lind- 
ner” of “lining up on the 
floor talking of unfair trade 
practices". His real aim. she 
claimed, was “to get rid of 
tbe competition whicb 
comes from those small 
Caribbean islands”. 

Yet there is a weary cyni- 
cism among most trade 
watchers at Mr Lindner’s 
success. “Remember the 
United Fruit Company," says 
one. “It always had excellent 
connections with certain 
government agencies." That 
was a reference to the CIA. 
which most notoriously 
organised a coup on behalf 
of the banana company in 
Guatemala in 1954. 

Another is even more cyni- 
cal “The US has become a 
banana republic,” he says. 
“They used to buy Costa 
Rica and Honduras. Now 
they are buying the US.” 
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GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 


Iraq tension 


WEEKINTHE MARKETS 

Or Caroline Fossey 


Markets reacted to the 
growing tension between the 
US and Iraq after Saddam 
Hussein's decision to halt 
UN arms inspections. 

The oil price, which had 
fallen on Monday after the 
International Energy Agency 
lowered its forecast for 
demand, rose throughout the 
week. By Friday, a barret of 
December Brent blend was 

*12.13 in late trading on Lon- 
don's International Petro- 
leum Exchange. This was 83 
cents up aa its close on Mon- 
day when the IEA said 
demand would rise by 
550.000 barrels a day (bpd) 
this year and by 400,000 bpd 
next year. This compares 
with 2m bpd in each of the 
past two years. However, the 
price later fell to $12.28 as 
Iraqi president Saddam Hus- 
sein said he would respond 
positively to any initiative 
that met his country's legiti- 
mate demands. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, prices slipped at 
the beginning or Lhe week as 
profit taking from the recent 
rally continued and caution 
about world economic 
growth prospects took hold. 

The LME announced on 
Tuesday it would modernise 
its nickel contract by allow- 
ing. from January' 4 2000. full 
plate cathodes to be deliver- 
able. as well as the present 
cut cathode, pellets and bri- 
quettes. 

Copper for delivery in 
three months fell 22 cents on 
Tuesday to $1,600 a tonne. 
One analyst warned that it 
might fall to the llVa-year 
low of Si -575 seen recently if 
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the dollar continued to pick 
up against the yen. By the 
end of the week, it was down 
at SI .590 in late trading. 

Gold failed to respond 
strongly to the military 
build-up. It rose gradually 
throughout the week from 
Monday's closing price of 
$292.70 to close at S296J30 a 
troy ounce on Friday. 

Dealers thought the rally 
was unlikely to go much fur- 
ther, although Hanspeter 
Hausheer, analyst at SBC 
Warburg Dillon Read, said if 
the US and its allies 
aUacked Iraq the price 
might move up again. 

Cocoa futures weakened 
on Monday on the London 
International Financial 
Futures and Options 
Exchange and continued 
their slide. The December 
contract readied its lowest 
level of £971 a tonne on 
Thursday, but dosed at £975 
yesterday. 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


?•* 


Europe lifted by US indicators 


M M0T10NNI. SMIBH BOND HIIDRES JMEFF} 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Jeremy Grant m London 
and John La bate hi New Yorit 


European bond prices ended 
firmer but off their day 
highs yesterday as stronger- 
Ihan-expected US economic 
indicators temporarily 
eclipsed the crisis over Iraq 
as the mam driving force for 
bond markets. 

US retail sales in October 
grew twice as fast as ana- 


lysts had predicted, while US 
producer prices were also 
ahead of estimates. US Trea- 
suries dipped as a result, 
dragging UK gilts and Ger- 
man bunds dawn with them. 

None of the bond markets 
reacted significantly to the 
announcement of a Wibn aid 
package for Brazil. 

US Treasuries fell back in 
midday trading. The bench- 
mark 30-year bond was down 
is to 99*i. sending the yield 
higher to S.267 per cent. 


The I O-year note was off ft 
to 993. yielding 4.826 per 
cent while the two-year note 
fell £ to 99£, yielding 4.522 
per cent. 

Retail sales for October 
rose l per cent, with con- 
sumer spending remaining 
robust. Producer prices in 
October rose 0.2 per cent. 

In UK gilts the December 
10-year gilt future settled 
0.26 points higher at 115.14. 
Traders expea a quiet day 
on Monday, with possible 


action after the release of 
inflation data on Tuesday 
and Bank of England min- 
utes the following day. 

The size of Britain's first 
index-linked gilt auction for 
a decade will be announced 
on Tuesday. 

German bunds gave up 
early gains on the surpris- 
ingly strong US data to end 
slightly higher. The Decem- 
ber 10-year bund future was 
0.06 points up at 1L2£2 in 
late trade. 
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BOND RJTURES AND OPTIONS 
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Yen does better 
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The yen fared somewhat 
better yesterday after .the 
Japanese' government hin t**! 
that the fisea] package 
which failed to set the mar- 
ket on fire on Thursday 
might be increased. 

The yen recovered against 
the dollar to dose at Y132.2, 
over one per cent higher 
than the previous day’s close 
of Y123A 

'After the chilly reaction to 
the details of the fiscal stim- 
ulus released on Thursday, 
which suggested * a total of 
around Y17,00Cbn. the Japa- 
nese government claimed 
yesterday that the size of the 
boost could be increased to 
around Y22.000bn. 

■ The Bank of Japan also 
announced an increased bor- 
rowing facility for h anks for 
the remainder of the current 
fiscal year, and hinted that it 
might in addition bypass the 
country's ailing hanking sys- 


tem and lend direct to the 
corporate sector. 

The boldness of the plan to 
lend direct to companies 
impressed ' some, who 
suggested that it was the 
only thing which could pre- 
vent the weakness of the 
hanking system weighing on 
the - real economy. Many 
expressed the feeling that 
any extra liquidity provided 
to the hanks by the mone- 
tary authority would s imp ly 
be spent on dollars. 

But cynics pointed out 

■ POU ND IN N EW YORK 

-Prwr. does — 
1JS6D5 
1.8582 
1-6543 
1.8393 

that by exposing itself to the 
credit risk of companies, 
such activity could thrftatr»n 
the integrity of the of 
Japan's balance sheet. It 
would also be difficult to set 
proper lending criteria. 

Some suggested that the 
Bank of Japan would use the 
quasi-govemmental Japan 


Sew 13 
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1 am 7.6662 
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Development Bank to lend 
its cash to companies, thus 
ring-fencing the central 
bank's credit exposure. 

Market participants also 
warned that in the -immedi- 
ate future the new loan fadl- 
ttieft to banks .and companies 
could he negative far the yen 
as they would be seen as an 
easing of credit and hence 
monetary policy. 

“It was definitely the 
package .rather than the 
company lpnrtiwg pjan which 
caused the yen to rise on Fri- 
day," said Steve Hannah, 
head of research at XBJ inter- 
national in London. 

Mr Wanna h said that the 
Bank of Japan would use all 
available means to increase 
liquidity subject to not 
destroying its own balance 
sheet 

■ The dollar was little 
moved yesterday by the 
long-awaited announcement 
of the Internationa] Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) package for 
Brazil. 

Threats of a forced devalu- 
ation of the Brazilian cur- 
rency, the real, have acted as 
a drag on the dollar in 
recent weeks as markets 
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feared that the financial con- 
tagion which has affected 
east -Asia would spread to 
Tj>Hn America. 

The dollar closed down 
against the D-Mark and ster- 
ling yesterday at DM1.689 
and $L66& 

The size of the total IMF 
package at $42bn was much 
as the market had expected. 
Of that total $37bn will be 
available over the first few 
months, with J9bn immedi- 
ately on tap. 

But the successful imple- 
mentation of the rescue 
operation wifi depend on a 
tough fiscal austerity plan 
outlined some weeks ago by 
Henrique Cardoso, the Bra- 
zilian president Early indi- 
cations of fixe plan’s progress 
were good, with key social 
security reforms overcoming 
political .opposition in the 
country's congress. 

But more recently old 
rumours of an impending 
fraud charge against the 
president have resurfaced. 
This raises the prospect of 
political instability at a time 
where strong leadership may 
be vital to drive the fiscal 
plans through a divided con- 
gress. 
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■ i 

i 

" B 

4 

- i 

a- 

ft 

a 

■i 

C- 

•a 

JcaoEStog 

*■ 

■ V. 

ift 

- 1ft 

2ft 

- 1ft 

za ■ 

• 21 

ZB 

-Zi 

S'/. ■ 

■ 2ft 


tot Brea ores are sp to m UG Ms red fax oSors no fan' note. 
■ TTfflff HOWTU POOR FUimB MATFlParb hfatunh Stored tala 



Open 

Sen price 

Change 

H01 

Low 

Esl vol 

Opto M 

Dec 

BK.41D 

96405 

-0020 

96 415 

91400 

4.951 

62.774 

Ms 

96570 

96560 

-0.030 

96580 

96560 

1514 

44.326 

H TORS KWTH BJROMARK FUTURES (LFFET DUTm potob ol 100% 




Open 

Sen price 

Orange 

»9h 

ISM 

Esl fa 

Open «t 

Dec 

96190 

90505 

-0030 

96595 

96365 

33482 

516648 

fite 

%5R0 

96550 

•1030 

91590 

96550 

37284 

494796 

JlB 

96 590 

96 580 

■1030 

96615 

96575 

nwo 

364157 

Sep 

96595 

96570 

-1035 

96510 

96550 

19209 

775142 

■ OME MOMTO SJTCKUflK RTIURES WVQT 

DUO® pcfctis fit 100 % 




Open 

Sen price 

□ui*e 


Low 

Ell fa 

Open it 

Dec 

- 

96 265 


- 

- 

0 

4000 

■ TWEE MOKTH BffiOURA FUTIIRB (LJFFEjr LIODOm potato 0 t 100% 




Open 

Sn price 

Charge 

High 

Uw 

Esl fa 

Open w. 

Dec 

96290 

96260 

-1030 

96300 

91250 

7165 

1B4ST6 

Mb 

96560 

96 550 

-0JC0 

96570 

96540 

2611 

258281 

Jun 

90590 

96 570 

•0030 

96600 

96570 

825 

76546 

Sep 

96590 

91560 

-0540 

96590 

96550 

TBS 

45752 

M TMa MONTH BfltO SUES RUMC FOTUBB OJFFB SRIm |tt« ri 100% 



Open 

See price 

Change 


Lota 

EeL fa 

Open Ire. 

Dec 

81440 

91410 

+1010 

91440 

96400 

4092 

61302 

Ms 

81430 

98.420 

*0510 

98.440 

96.410 

3425 

50875 

Jon 

91300 

88540 

+1010 

91370 

96330 

2110 

27911 

Sep 

98 250 

98540 

+1010 

91260 

96230 

676 

17557 

■ THIS MOUTH HJB0TBI HITURES 4UFRE) VIOOto potato ol 100% 




Open 

Se» price 

Change 

Mgtl 

Law 

EsL fa 

Opto H. 

Dec 

- 

99.43 

♦101 

. 

. 

0 

nls 

lfa 

- 

9952 

-051 

. 

. 

0 

nta 

Jun 

- 

9857 

-051 

- 

- 

0 

nm 


* im HORS re» ntai on APT 


■ TORS MONTH EURO RITWEB (Lffffi Eculm pdnu 0l 100% 



Open 

Sea price 

Change 

»0h 

Urn 

Esl fa 

Open It 

Dec 

96370 

96335 

-1020 

90370 

96335 

448 

9931 

Mar 

96565 

91550 

•1030 

96505 

06565 

50 

5894 

Jun 

96585 

96580 

-0030 

96505 

06505 

50 

97RB 

Sep 

- 

96570 

-OD35 

- 

- 

0 

1307 

■ TOREE MOKTH EURODOLLAR |MQ Sire pokfa of 100% 





Open 

Irttf 

Change 


law 

at rtf 

Open W. 

Dec 

94.79 

94.78 

-102 

9432 

9476 

58310 

511858 

far 

9532 

ffi.17 

-0.06 

9527 

9620 

91374 

508357 

Jun 

9533. 

9530 

-106 

9530 

9533 

78566 

421364 

■ IB TREASURY ML FUTURES (HI) Sim per 100% 




Dec 

9172 

9168 

-002 

0170 

9108 

28 

1394 

Mre 

9600 

9Bi» 

-OQ2 

9100 

9102 

40 

356 

Jto 

9108 

9108 

-102 

96.06 

9108 

2 

30 


hi open l 


i Are rev nr Ir a n™ far 


■ HBDMARK OPnOMKlfTQ DMIm pobaa of 100% 


sese 

" 


CALLS - 


— 


PUTS 


Rncs 

far 

Dee 

Jan 

Mv 

far 

Dec 

An 

Mar 

96375 

0005 

0045 



0315 

10H 



<6500 

0 

1025 

0.120 

0165 

1135 

6100 

1070 

1115 


0 

0010 



0260 

1270 



96760 

D 

0305 

0030 

0370 

0385 

0390 

nym 

0370 


aw acre mag nai 479H. rmta HbTs qrei ts, cm maun p«b aaoaca 
■ EURO SMBS HUM: ORTONS (LffFE) SFr In poMt (t 100% 


Strata 

Price 

Dec 

~ CALLS - 
Mar 

Jui 

Dec 

96500 

0.060 

0150 

0195 

0.150 

9862S 

1D30 



0245 


■ PUTS 
Mar 
0230 


Jni 

0555 


Ere vd. feBL Ob 0 he 0. ftwto* tkft Opto «. Crtfc 13947 Fuk 44S7 


■ EtROURA 0n«NB 05R) LlOOOra poHa rt 100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


aril* 

Price 

Dec 

- cams - 

Mr 

Jui 

Dec 

is 

1 

06375 

98500 

oxen 

0310 

0170 

0340 

0.135 

0250 

0120 

96625 

0005 



0370 



Jin 

0.170 


■ TOREE MMTO 8TBBJM RHURB (LIT?} £500600 potts d 100% 


Nor 13 


Oer- 

i*0M 


7 days 
noOcr 


One 


Three 

moreha 


One 

»«er 


SteWKSfalm 
seriteCQs 
TreaaiT Ms 
BvA BBS 

Local authgrtlY daps. 

Oectrtd IteW itofa 

UK rttarni baidi base Nnifaj me <R< m «art ha KOfa 5. 1898 

Up to 1 1-3 3* 


7ft - 5L 

7 - 6ft 

6S-« 

7-6% 

9* ■ 5ft 

64-64 


- 

6S - 6J 

BS-60 

6ft - 6J 

6J-6i 


- 

6ft - 6ft 

6fi-6{ 

- 

- 

. 

. 

63-6J 

8i-ea 

B»- 6H 

- 

6E-67 

6S-61 

88-6J 

BC-63 

64 -6i 

64 - 6* 

6ft • 6 . 

6ft -6ft 

- 



" 



Open 

Salt price 

Bm& 

Hgh 

Urer 

Ert. fa 

Open W. 

Dec 

93320 

93.180 

-1040 

93340 

93.180 

20631 

200438 

far 

93-730 

93390 

-0360 

93360 

93370 


168S51 

JU) 

S4JMD 

94320 

4L030 

94.100 

94.010 

15470 

13889 

Sep 

94300 

94.190 

-OkOtO 

94350 

04.170 

9784 

144944 

Dec 

94.180 

94.190 

+1010 

94330 

94.170 

7178 

143299 

Atm ndtf ai APT, tt (fan tons ire 

to to reerien tap 





W SH0W1 STTOLBIS DPTOW5 jlffFQ ESC05C0 pchia re 100% 


M 

nwntte 


9-12 


85 


625 


625 


tape 


Cena otTa* dep |S100J»ft * 6S 

K£.2?re“ SSST mbSK IM' fc'SSSaMBS « 


Sb*e 


- BAILS - 



— PUTS - 


Price 

Ok 

far 

Joa 

Dec 

Mv 

Jui 

98800 

93123 

0210 

0.115 

0720 

1.080 

0330 

1060 

0340 

nnm 

93250 

tons 

0360 

0330 

0510 

0386 

0130 

0325 

0380 

0395 

93300 

8005 

0315 

6JX6 

0340 

0670 

0333 

0450 

0160 

0150 


urew wure tmtsnB to * a awi ee*a at. ow 50731 w snw 


BASE LENDING RATES 


_ aa«4.t*insi rmob tsf* qret at. Cam rant 9* nan 
■ rniAPBJMA QE D-MABX/5 QPTIWC DM82500 ff per PM) 


Adam 8 Coturery a 75 
ABed Htah Btfik (GB) 6.75 
•HereyAresfaacher &75 
Banco BmeoVtacaya 8.75 
Bankof Cyprus &75 

Bank cl Mend 750 

Banket M» 6.73 

Bar* ol Scotland 6.75 

BeRtayaBai* 675 

BABkotUdEaat 675 
reemn9fawACDire 673 
CttankNA 676 

aydmdrea Baric 875 
The CfropareOm BenNB.75 
CoutaS Co 675 

CyptucPopiriarBanK 76B 
□uncan Lawrte 675 


Eaelar Trust UmKcd 626 
Hnandal ft Gan Boric 800 
•Rcrteri naming 8 CoS.75 
Hat* Sank AG Zurich 675 

Heritable 4 Gen trwBk.6 75 
C. Hoars A Co 755 

•HamtmnBwk 875 
Hongkong* Shanghai 675 
bwaetoc Baric (IK) LKSJ5 
>aan Hodge Bank 675 
•Leopold Joseph s Store 6.75 
UoyifeBank 67S 

ftUand Baric 675 

Naiweanrns»r 675 
MaeBtolhere 675 
Royal Bk at Scritsnd 675 

ScoBrti Wkkwa BMc 675 
•Bhgar ft Fricdander 675 


Stoh&mfetnaon 675 
Sun Baric 7.25 

TS8 675 

unlad Bank ot KuaWL 6 75 
UrreyTiun Baric Pic 675 
Whnaeway Laklaw 675 
YwteHraBari. 675 

• Mambereot London 
bwecDirenl Banking 
Assooeaoi 


Setae 

Price 

Her 

— CALLS — 
Ok 

Jan 

Nov 

— pure — 
Dec 

Jan 

0585 

084 

121 

- 

- 

027 

039 

nan 

039 

037 

131 

035 

041 

0.68 

0585 

OQ9 

059 

093 

121 

OB3 

nap 


Pmcore (Wi «>*. Cab u Mr nre . nw tori on tt atm na Mialh 


I (met CURRENCIES 


Nov 13 £ 3 

Czech Rp S0 1225 - 502080301000 • 301360 
fanggy 361797 - 381438 217JJ7D - 218.190 

fan 499600 - 490560 30004)0 - 300800 

Nman 05044 - 05055 03029 ■ 03034 

Peru 5.1480 - 51529 00915 - 3219311 

POM 5.7699 - 5.7810 14050 - 14700 
Ifart) 302234 ■ 304045 18.1500 - 182500 
UAE. 61159 - 61194 3373-18731 


FT 6UDE to aORLD CaaSBB 

Tha FT Bride to World Ckireodes blrie 
can be hared on toe Companies and 
Ftaaoce paw h Homan edrilon. 




FUTURES, OPTIONS 
& FOREX 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES ♦ BY LAWYERS ♦ 


Leading tntamatlonal tax 1 
lire Ulan Harpar. LIB i 
Ortrire FMar Murphy aCornm. 

E-ozafa atUsnOadfraapiaM 


arm. otters fuD ssnrics. 
Tab 4- 44171 KZ 2174 

tres + asnanian 


S8-TW STDKT IT, LOtTOON SW3 BSJ, OK 



Linrico 

444(01171 8823311 


1 WMB|» 


H 



SfWsi TO'pmVATE INVESTORS. 

E D & F kLAN DIRECT 


REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC fOREX DEAUNC 

KtM '’ fRSC price feed. c!t.itr« Jiul n <?•*>• _ 


r -... fomx.cmc.co.uk • Tel: 1011092 

'-Mail: roqc-r- ‘ 


IM LKN VriONAI I I IT RKS 
CORPORAT ION LIMIT KI) 


Famres, Oprioas &. Margined Forex. 

Trading in all raycr Mukets. 

Speedy fins, comped m* commisswes. 

Try our service and see u*at yoo have been mssing! 
Eaecaiion oniy. 0171-674-0020 
FdH advisory: 0171-6744034 
Wfeddy Options Strategies 
DaDy Technical Analysis 



mini 

REUTERS 



*TAX 

[index 0171 663 0896 

K» tatex plb 1 Mtanwkfc Bom< 

— -• London. SW1E SK 
•to l o rto di 


OFFSHORE COrVIPAnJIES 






Tafc-44icMtUMa toe 

TCOOO. BOe Mann 
tot-ODW 

wniwuma pop 



WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


The LDlSJCML. rri& show yon how ebe madses REALLY work. The 

amacaig Cnfiag loehairfaes tl itre Icgcsdaiy WJX Greoa esa increase yenr profits 
and itMtaio your Jooes. How? Thre’c tbe cacreL aa^t n a m, r anywto ere. 

Book rout FREE FLaCE PBOfffi 9161 474 USD 



REAL-TIME DATA ON YOUR PC 

a^aitf 4 hbics 4 eptim 4 dariohm * bonds 4 cnremldei 
All AMB8CAN5 * FOREX ♦ EUROPEANS * NEWS » CHMI5 


IN YOUR COUNTRY NOW 
70 Counlriei across Europe, the p 
Middle East and Afrita - from Iceland 
to Moscow, from Finland to Yemen 


5DBC 


www.dbceuro.com Tel +44 171 793 3100 


^Futures & Options 
► Online Trading 
» Margined FOREX 

U'SD-U'ALDOCK fir COMPANY 

k -!-.’ ChiMvi-a M. • l.r-.iici-n; ] : r 1 1 11. () 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER 14/NOVEMBER 15 1998 


VII 




UNIT TRUSTS 


■ WINNERS AND LOSERS 

TOP FNE 0VER1 YEAR; 

Baring German Growth 1539 

fidrttjr American 1,399 

Newton European 1,389 

twEsco European Strut Cos 1,390 

Jupiter UK Growth Exempt 1587 

BOTTOM FNE OVER 1 YEAH; 
Ottimsanal UK Snafar Cos 330 

DfWtherRCMGrEmerMMs 569 

Scot Hftkms Lathi America 579 

Framflngtm aneiging Marteta 584 

PortfoSo Emerging Markets 566 


Newton European 

tew 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEAfS: 

Jupiter IK ftowth Exempt 
TU European 
Invesco Europeai Growth 
Newsai European 
bvraco Eeropm Soon Cos 2647 


Invesco European SmaS Cos 

2250 2400 

2200 

2,068 

2J0S2 2®® 


900 1 


Nw1997 


93 


Nov 


BOTTOM FNE OV0t3 YEARS: 

Saw & Prospff Korea 277 

iM Mutual TltadandAcc 280 

Schroder Seoul 293 

Earing Kora 333 

Save & Prosper 6cfd & Expttan 351 



Taiteaa(Kn»B»ia«adh»e3aBBE1JMovBriWBraitf ttMpBri«&.TnBaa art ranted on »TB3fp»l8iTMnia-WaB*^ pat pgfBiwwwlB Wt» gaidilB fafaw ow fa raw iite . 


A«aage uk Trust 

1021 

1252 

1437 

2771 

43 

25 

AwaQB tewstraert Trost 

1051 

1297 

1531 

3074 

6.1 

5J] 

Bank 

T046 

1122 

7208 

1769 

QJD 

5.7 

BukhgSoody 

1043 

1114 

1202 

1765 

00 

5.4 

Steckmatet FTSE AO-Sharr 

1140 

1598 

1935 

3763 

16 

3.1 

HHtai 

1031 

1092 

1159 

1517 

03 

- 

■UK Growth 

1 yeaiO 

3 

5 

10 

vawty 

m, 

Juprter UK Growth Exempt 

1387 

2250 

- 

- 

4J 

0.9 

Johnson Fry Satcr Growth 

951 

1895 

2123 

4160 

4J 

1.9 

Rhier & Mercanffle tst Gnvth 

1083 

1701 

2304 

- 

15 

05 

Uoyds TSB EnvtronmauaJ Inv 

1155 

1684 

1950 

- 

3-7 

1.1 

ThomMl CopAal 

1135 

1667 

1844 

- 

34 

0.3 

SECTOR AVSAGE 

1034 

1411 

1875 

2686 

34 

1.7 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

Can&te Income De 
Perpetual HDgh Income 
Uayds Bank Extra income 
AXA Sun Lite High Yield 
NPI UK Extra Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

CGU PPT Preference 
Prolfic Prel A Fixed Interest 
Morgan Qen MP Artnody Corn Ex 
Henderson Preference & Band 
CfflJ PPT Mortftfy Income PHB 


I rrarlQ 3 5 10 VbUHf YW 

1068 1496 1688 2663 36 25 

1059 1491 1864 4382 35 3.7 

1049 1447 1627 Z71G 10 17 

1050 1447 1809 2487 3J0 15 

1090 1443 1767 - 10 11 

1062 1426 1068 2963 11 25 


1185 1650 1561 2335 23 60 

1122 1468 1599 2180 IS 5.3 

1138 1472 - - 1.7 5.0 

1092 1462 1576 2061 1.2 6.7 

1105 1460 1571 - 1.7 73 

1076 1313 1408 2147 14 6.0 


TOP RYE Om 5 YEARS: . • 
GANonh America Growth 
Gartmore European Sal Opps 
bneseo European Growth 
InwMEiaiipBarSRdCos . 
Newton European; ■ 

BOTTOM FIVE 0VB15' YEARS: - 
Swe&Prwpw Korea ... . 
Schroder Seoul 
(M Mura IMmd Acc 
Sdhroder Japan Small Cm Ace 
Henderson Japan Smaller Cta 


■ Europe 

TU European 

MVESCO European Qnwtti 
Newton Einpran 
1NESC0 European Small Cos 
Baring Germs? Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Save &frwper Korea . 

itoo-. 

1W0. 


TOP FIVE OV® 10 YEARS: 

S4 ftorih AroerteaGrawlh • M® . . 

WwSmaOBreumpartB* ,7652 
M*«MflI^T*C!n*W 1000 

HffSernud U&SmaSer Co'S W* 

Brtomnta American &owfii . OBTO ■- 


Barclays 4W 

12Q0V ' 


293- 


a» 

Ll - : BOrTOMflVEtWER IO YEARS . 

ana 

_ ihniwreJipari • 384 

a» 

\ tteridoaon Japfln9D«B9r0i» •“■423 



fitf. 

t'" 

■/ j , ' 
? - 1, . 


200 
100 LL 


i993 94 95 9S . 97 


USfiApsnAcc 
ftnesca Japan Smwth 
Handeram Japan 


332 


200 " ' ' ' ' ' 1 1 .* T 

- * 1988 SO 92 W 

$jraz fain (ht 0162SS113iT} 


1ynr(Q 3 5 

130* 2102 


10 


1805 2088 Z789 5312 
1398 2052 3842 4826 
1390 2047 2716 5357 
1529 1994 2148 - 
1188 1638 2016 3970 


YHtir 

46 14 
15 

07 01 
5L7 

BJI 05 

64 07 


Best Peps 


'TOEunpean 

INVESCO &*npean 6n*tt 
Menton Euopean 


1 — ■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select Ifiv Income 
CF The Utilities 

Laurence Keen Income & Growth 
River £ Mercantile Top IDO 
Thread needle UK Oh & Inc Ret 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Gilt 

1149 1746 2120 3071 16 2.7 Fleming Select Undated Git 


1301 1718 2327 - 34 2.6 

1128 1670 1900 - 34 11 

1159 (669 - - 34 3.0 

1095 1654 1903 3592 13 1.5 

1073 1455 1700 2682 16 13 


FhJaMy Institutional Lg Gdt 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
MSG GDI & Fixed Interest 
Gartmora PS Hud Wares 
SECTOR AV01AGE 


1241 

1241 


1619 

1604 


1159 1479 1514 

1154 1424 1490 2Z72 

1158 1388 1429 2309 

1116 1306 1334 2164 


2.1 54 
12 54 
11 34 
14 44 
14 54 
14 44 


UK Smaller Companies 


Far East exc Japan 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Marini 
Gtotmore PS Emerging Mtetate 
Mercury Emerging Marfrete 
Saw & Prosper Emerging UMa 
Manorotu^i W Gtabal Em NHs 
SECTOR AVSWGE 


ST lotemokmal tarama 
Premier Gtobal 100 
M&G international income 
Mayflower Global income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


International Fixed Interest 


Tlwadnwdto Ebro Set GtAttR 
AVBWEUTTEP 

■ Property 


681 

876 

811 

_ 

73 

13 

Norwich Property 

788 

627 

573 


U 

. u 

Aberdeen Profflc Property Shr 

681 

816 

724 

- 

9J5 

03 

Barclays Property 

740 

748 

- 

- 

93 

13 

Abways Rasktendal Property 

760 

787 

. 

. 

6.7 

. 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

685 

635 

601 

1682 

U> 

1 3 


Income 





■ Nth America 

1215 

1802 

1744 

3696 

34 

2JG 

CiwttSUtan Transsttomic Ac 

1202 

1385 

1502 

1903 

44) 

. 

FktaBty American 

ino 

1388 

1489 

3157 

33 

42 

Renting Satact American 

1079 

1346 

1545 

2749 

32 

24 

Old Mutual North American 

1105 

1428 

1585 

2926 

33 

23 

GA North America Growth 


: .1384 

2(02 


-/• 

■ Vt. U; 

.1365 

2068 

2799 

" <■ 

sr> 

-1388 

2052: 

2642 

- '- 


" t» 

2047 

S718; 

' ‘ '■■■ 

iSj::?-:' 

T265 

.1854 

2M5 


'Ml'- 

1065 

138A- 

1653 


38fc7.: 

lyearR 

3 

5 

10 

KMV/m 

1024 

1316 

1482 


13 & 

810 

1280 

1163 

- 

3.6 -20 

1008 

1232 

1340 

- 

03 33 

966 

1185 

- 

- 

03 S3 

852 

1253 

1322 


ijG 

1291 

1995 



45 : 

1390 

1943 

2384 

5746 

53 = - 

1220 

1923 

- 

- 

3-8 03 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


1218 1881 1998 4775 45 ^ - 

1210 1878 SUE 8059 44 . - 

1079 1520 1827 4563 54 04 


GT Uh Smaller Companies Acc 

1214 

1665 

1622 

- 

43 

1.3 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

871 

1173 

1120 

5085 

100 

2.E 

Baring Global Bond 

1064 

1266 

1327 

. 


44 

NatWcst UK Smaller Cos 

919 

1608 

- 

- 

4.7 

23 

Friends Prov Australian 

962 

1168 

1282 

2720 

5.1 

- 

Newton International Bond 

1092 

1265 

1243 

- 

1JB 

4.1 

Hcndemon Exempt Cygnet 

1038 

1560 

1682 

- 

4 2 

12 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

760 

980 

790 

3933 

IDO 

2.3 

Barclays BS HI Rx Interest 

1093 

12S3 

1290 

- 

1JD 

42 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

955 

1540 

2160 

- 

AA 

1.8 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

844 

889 

78 7 

3865 

100 

2.1 

Marlborough Managed 

1090 

1239 

1318 

2422 

1J 

36 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 

870 

1509 

2047 

2304 

43 

1.3 

Rdeoty South East Asia 

980 

887 

885 

3423 

9.1 

14 

AES M Bond & CcwwtfcSe 

1065 

1220 

1249 

• 

1.1 

5.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

881 

1125 

1361 

1821 

44 

1.9 

SECTOR AVERAK 

913 

637 

597 

2387 

60 

10 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1088 

10B3 

112S 

1916 

1.8 

46 

■ UK Equity Income 







■ Far East inc Japan 







■ International Equity & Bond 





BWD UK Equty Income 

1117 

1705 

2108 

3313 

34 

3.5 

AB Govett Greater Cftma 

894 

853 

802 

1901 

97 

- 

Homing General Opportunities 

1114 

1493 

1638 

- 

23 

32 

Premier Dividend 

1196 

1691 

2077 

2194 

34 

3.7 

Jupiter Far Eastern 

979 

824 

888 

1662 

74 

- 

GA Income Ptetialo 

1114 

1440 

1503 

- 

3JB 

2.7 

Jupiter Income 

1059 

1668 

2368 

4863 

3-1 

3.B 

Save & Prosper Far East Sm Oos 

946 

810 

563 

- 

50 

1.1 

Baik of defend Ex Mgd Growth 

1060 

1380 

1811 

3279 

36 

23 

Fidelity Income Plus 

1114 

1628 

1751 

2427 

32 

4,2 

Royal & SunAn Fa- East 

980 

808 

761 

1090 

BO 

10 

MW John bneatam Income 

1187 

1380 

- 

- 

26 

43 

NPI Global Care Income 

1096 

1572 

- 

- 

3JJ 

3 2 

Friends Prov Pacific Basin 

897 

765 

768 

1278 

SO 

0.1 

MT General 

1087 

1383 

- 

. 

- 

36 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1052 

1437 

1860 

2776 

13 

4.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

846 

672 

632 

1425 

60 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1078 

1275 

1308 

2807 

26 

22 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 






■ Japan 







■ International Growth 







CtS UK income 

1112 

1526 

1745 

- 

23 

3 3 

Murray Japan Growth 

1095 

867 

848 

- 

50 

- 

^ujL HI | IIB Huinnlil 

Hammgten Finances 

1106 

1745 

2004 

5899 

32 

0.7 

Abbey National Extra Income 

1088 

1517 

1700 

3350 

24 

44 

Newton Japan 

87$ 

844 

738 

926 

6.1 

- 

Sms & Prosper FhancU Secs 

1028 

1684 

2165 

4358 

43 

06 

Ednburgh UK income 

1097 

1513 

1724 

2283 

23 

14 

GT Japan Growth 

921 

823 

839 

1230 

3.1 

00 

fertmore Global unties 

1348 

1670 

1857 

. 

43 

16 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian Acc 985 1216 

M&G Cmnrmxfity 748 723 

i« Samuel Natural Resources 873 717 

Uoyds TS8 Natural Resources 875 682 

Saw & Prosper CommodBy 6S7 656 

SECTOR AVERAGE 790 662 


1248 1851 54 15 

SOI 1442 74 U 

793 1252 04 VI 

721 1B1B 74 48 

691 1283 74 -- 

711 1419 84 


Investment Trust Units 


CQJ PPT rttfi Ywfe 
HSBC H0i Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1080 1504 1655 2482 2.7 5.6 


1044 1486 

1048 1360 1510 2381 


15 54 
15 5.1 


Bate Gsttotd Japanese 
Martin Currie Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


956 

927 

895 


615 

803 

614 


766 1198 54 

817 - 54 

578 793 64 0.7 


m Samuel FtnancM 
Saw 8 Prosper Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1054 1550 1808 3882 44 14 

1118 1512 1927 4069 4.1 17 

IBM 1245 1403 2845 44 1-2 


ttfiter rfgfa Inc Imr Tst Ace 
Atadeen PraHc Fd of IT Ote 
S & F tnwsbmnt Tst Portfolio 
Quitter Investment Trusts 
Prettier Enterprise 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Fund of Funds 

ftoygl & SuiNI Forttafio 
Mercury Managed iwane 
Uoyds Bank Income Portfolio 
Lloyds TS8 Selector 
Ltoyds TSB Sairir Incona 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1122 1450 1645 

1128 1288 
1043 1288 1386 

1030 1272 1486 
992 1287 

1007 1212 1388 2739 


1071 1427 1628 2002 

1064 1387 

1054 1384 1529 

1058 1374 1531 

1059 1353 1454 

1000 1209 1340 2429 


17 1$ $ 
34 9.J ? 

44 0.| 


44 

11 

42 


i 

r 

17 ua 

14 17? 
14 342 
34 \j.y 
24 IS; 
32 10; 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER l YEAR: 


Aberdeen Emerging Asia 


TOP FNE OVH1 3 YEARS: 
Foreign & Cal Enterprise 
Jupiter Primadans Growth 
Heodeson EuroTrust Units 
Perpetual EuapuM 
TR European Growth 

BOTTOM FNE OVBi 3 YEARS: 
East German 
S Bn t w flh Jaw 
Invesco Korea 
fin# Russian FnnOen 
Sam Seiectm Growth 

«»■ We ra^i*taw«ftiBHm^<jttnr«rtBiMWrtP<fa.Tni«taw rated pctari \»i^ Warattyp«fl 


Aberdeen Preferred Income 
Aberdeen High tncorne 

1.830 

1685 

1000 

900 V 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1614 



Perpetual Eimpean 

Jupiter Primadona GrowBi 

1611 

1,477 

800 JL_ 


700 W 1 

, 

BOTTOM FIVE 0VER1 YEAR: 


600 ™ 

V 

141 

500 

V\ 

First Russian Frontiers 

fntem&ional Biotechnology 

384 

401 

\ / 

Edmburgh Java 

424 


r>r ~- 

Foreflyi & Cd Em Martots 

Abanina Emerging Ma 

429 

Mil > 


457 

Novi 997 

98 NOV 


3,187 

2670 

Etfittbun$ Java 

1401 


1200 A. 


2.171 

7 IS? 

,nm i/^VsA/1 


2657 

tf ivyw— 

800 L 



\ 

RIO 1 

- 

1B1 

400 \ 


231 

1 

200 

huj 

268 

279 

Dl 1 1 

1 

281 

1995 K 97 

9B 


TOP FIVE OVBI 5 YEARS: ’ 


'Caratarer v V 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

' 4,187 


Jupiter Prtnxadona Growth 

3609 

“ ' •• 

TO finpean Growth .. 

• 3659 ‘ 

aooo jh 

Candowr 

3098 

• > J v . 

Ktetewot DevetopmentRmd 

26<7- 

2500: • JT ■ - .’ 

BOTTOM HVE OVER 5 YBW5: 

. '• -v' 

- 200 a J 

East Genual 

115 


EdMmghJm 

‘153 

1500 

Govett Aden Smaller Cos 

264 

y 

Stem SfltedtvB Growth . • 

277 

inoi ifW'T 1 1 1 - 1 

Invesco Korea ' 

300 

‘ ! 1993 94 95 96 97 '98 


■ int General 

liarffl 

3 

5 Dsft*l 

ftUBT 

Aft 

Peroonal Assets 

1187 

1817 

2424 

- 

32 

18 

Tribune 

1221 

1624 

1779 

12 

46 

2.0 

Mated* 

1148 

1614 

1807 

10 

3.7 

26 

Alfcance 

1208 

1499 

178S 

13 

46 

2.8 

Second Alliance 

1207 

1491 

1760 

15 

4.7 

2.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1126 

1441 

1721 

- 

46 

26 

■ lnt Capital Growth 

Jupiter Primadona Growth 

1477 

2970 

3309 

-23 

73 

U 

FDT Capital Partners 

1193 

16J9 

19S9 

16 

&1 

08 

Bnbsh Assets Growth 

1170 

1645 

- 

21 

5.1 


Foreign & Col Spec UN S 

1200 

159J 

- 

13 

46 

36 

Henderson Electric and General 

1163 

1546 

1844 

S 

3.1 

16 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1046 

1396 

1582 

- 

56 

16 

■ int Income Growth 

Bnbsh Asa* 

1184 

ISIS 

1516 

13 

56 

5.0 

Seambes Trust of Scotland 

1044 

1372 

1474 

13 

4.7 

4.7 

Murray International 

1000 

1246 

1408 

15 

S.3 

45 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1081 

1379 

1465 


5.1 

4.7 


■ Smaller Cos Infl 

He mid 

Hecfcnsfl Sirota 
Hcoftr^in SmaHn Cufwams 
tango S Co! Small Cos 

«d Wvti trarmatamal 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ l/K General 

FVrong Oovcrimsc 
Meronv Rcitdaw 
hnestars Capitfi Grawtn 
Foreign & Col Spec UU Units 
EdaiPugh UK Tracker 
SECTOR A VERAS 

■ UK Capital Growth 

tray & Sine BS 
BnadgaK 

Legal & General Recorery 

FideWy Special Values 

Schroder UK Growth 
SECTPfl AVERAff 


1196 1422 - 6 64 0.6 

336 1351 1821 7 6 4 0 1 

952 1124 1263 20 5.7 2.3 

1001 IMS 1123 20 4.7 23 

907 1045 1204 26 44 26 

898 1049 1334 - 81 2.0 


1133 1897 2211 

1172 1622 2368 

1572 


54 

5.1 


21 

25 


1121 

1131 


- 20 54 


1570 1754 12 


1144 1549 1968 
1103 1469 1814 


44 40 

4.7 2.8 

44 33 


1085 1721 1571 18 

1144 13/4 1819 14 

1080 1371 • 18 

936 1254 - 13 

964 1219 - 7 

1025 1294 1462 • 


54 

44 

4j4 

5J 

54 

44 


16 

2.5 

19 

33 

21 


■ UK Inc Gth 

Fleming Income & Capital Units 
Gartmore 8r hc&fflh Units 
Dunedm income Growth 
Merchants 
Temple Bar 
SECTOTAV05AGE 

■ Smaller Cos UK 

Eaglet 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 
Nary & Sime UK Strait Cos 
Ftemirg Mercantile 
watlVesi Smaller Companies 


■ High Income 

AtenJeen Hign Incwre 
Swes hceme 
Glasgow inccme 
Cjrtnttsr 

Aberdeen Ccwertihie Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Venture & Devt Cap 

Fcroign & Col Enterprise 
cambver 
Mercu.-y Grcsvencr 
UaJWeS Enftrpnse 
Thompson Onre 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ North America 

EdiTSurgh US Trader 
Rem mg American 
US Smaller Compzrces 
Fcrc<ga & Col US 5mt£ Co 
North Adamic Small Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Europe 

Henderson EuroTrust Units 
Perpetual European 
TR European Growth 
Charter Europe^ 

HuUiwie European 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


I year i3 3 


1221 1639 


1217 1594 


877 1043 1223 


s nsfcfi 

um/ 

Aft 

■ Japan . 

1JWB 

3 

5 IIU** 


Aft 

1802 

3 

3.1 

48 

Bate GtfTord Japan 

982 

672 

m 

11 

67 

- 

- 

- 

36 

38 

GT Japan 

858 

621 

589 

13 

65 


1829 

9 

46 

36 

Schroder Japan Snath Fnd 

1025 

598 

- 

12 

8L4 


1786 

6 

5.1 

4.7 

Fleming Japanese 

966 

581 

no 

15 

75 


1900 

2 

56 

4.3 

Effirtwgh Japan 

no 

571 

577 

15 

86 


1671 

- 

43 

47 

SanORAVBUGE 

908 

494 

488 

- 

76 






■ Far East inc Japan 







1281 

15 

57 

18 

Hendereun Far East Income 

965 

753 

770 

9 

76 

88 

1618 

14 

66 

28 

Mardn Currie Pacific 

877 

727 

746 

18 

77 

26 

1558 

2t 

66 

11 

Foreign & Cal Pacific 

are 

665 

743 

17 

75 

25 

1297 

17 

5.7 

45 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

939 

715 

res 

- 

77 

45 

1478 

15 

87 

10 








1223 

- 

56 

31 









(;/: IpFIWEtt^ 10 YBARSt 

: Mgn &€0J Enterprise 1(1233 

- - Cflndbvt* - . : • * 7,376. 

;>1: Jupiter PrtrnadbnaOowtfi _ 6,242 

: - PemoraTAKrts ; 5^429~ 
Hmfag American • 5^01 

■ BOTTOM FIVE t&Bi 10 YEARS: ^ ' 

Inwaco EntBcpriaa ' 362. 

BaBeGMbnlShtalippon ■ 640 

Truatof Property Shares 716 . 

Fdrrign&DolEnillivkals .762 

. ' Baffle afford Japai ' 917 


■ Property 

TO Property 
Ranch Property 
Wigmore Property 
Trust of Property Shame 
SECTOR AVSIABE 


itenungAmerican 


5000 

J 

4000 


3000 

J : 

mn f 

1000 ll/Tjf. 1 I.. I..I.X I 




1988 90. 92 94 


U»B 


886 1319 
605 842 
931 1297 


5 DMtaH rm 


1585 

1942 


•12 

66 

8.7 

■ Far East exc Japan, General 

Pacific Mortar 778 541 

540 

23 

106 

5.0 

1316 

1771 

1886 

3 

5.1 

5.6 

Kamtm» Smaller Asian Cos 

752 

523 

- 

22 

126 

0.7 

12Z7 

176S 

1847 

5 

5.1 

56 

Aberdeen New Dawn 

777 

490 

400 

21 

8.7 

2L2 

1387 

1670 

2210 

-12 

36 

iai 

Henderson TR Pacific 

828 

488 

561 

16 

95 

06 

1194 

1646 

1343 

-6 

56 

8.0 

Sottish Oriental Small Cot 

734 

474 

- 

24 

8.1 

26 

1268 

1602 

1748 

- 

56 

65 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

732 

443 

420 

- 

102 

1.7 

1514 

3187 

4187 

7 

66 

1.9 

■ Far East exc Japan, Single 

New Zeefcmd 628 

Country 

515 729 

15 

75 

46 

1158 

1823 

3096 

-2 

7.1 

3.7 

Aberdeen New Thai 

822 

333 

337 

10 

9.1 

36 

1133 

1777 

1677 

26 

42 

10 

Siam Selective Growth 

714 

281 

277 

21 

106 


1105 

1617 

1952 

17 

26 

L5 

INVESCO Korea 

872 

2G8 

300 

17 

145 

_ 

1097 

1580 

2306 

24 

55 

1.3 

Edinburgh Java 

434 

231 

163 

9 

134 

. 

1047 

1474 

2021 

- 

56 

3J 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

738 

32S 

369 

- 

115 

35 

1263 

1958 

2101 

7 

52 

15 

■ Emerging MaiKets 

Baring Emerging Europe 

901 

1978 


21 

126 


1094 

1930 

1961 

12 

S.1 

0.5 

Scudder Ltein America 

770 

1112 

- 

21 

112 

16 

1157 

1494 

1789 

13 

66 

- 

Central Europe Growth Fnd 

624 

B81 

_ 

21 

115 


1018 

1246 

1392 

17 

55 

- 

Tempfatafl Latin American 

633 

924 


28 

11.7 

05 

788 

1201 

1779 

20 

54 

- 

Morgan Grentefl Lafin American 

857 

920 


24 

113 

15 

850 

1427 

1695 

■ 

92 

13 

SECTOR AVSiAGE 

822 

789 

587 

- 

11 2 

1.4 

1403 

2171 

2113 

1 

92 

16 

■ Closed End Funds 

capital Gearing 

1098 

1574 

1775 

2 

27 

0.1 

1511 

2152 

2206 

0 

73 

06 

ExBter Preferred Capital 

1347 

1566 

1372 

24 

03 


1164 

2057 

3259 

-4 

65 

02 

INVESCO C8y & CnJuuerrigl 

1065 

1349 

1314 

12 

56 

5.1 

1269 

1946 

2367 

11 

62 

1.7 

Lcndon & St Lawrence 

1144 

1215 

1449 

17 

32 

45 

1355 

1871 

23S5 

0 

65 

05 

tmestmert Tst dim Trusts 

986 

HOB 

m 

17 

<4 


1255 

1796 

2096 

- 

66 

06 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1097 

1305 

1459 


46 

3.1 


1782 2733 
1473 2539 
1070 2216 


■ Split - Capital 

Jove Cap 

fidcrom cap 

Renting Income & Growth Cap 
Henderson American C&J Cap 
Gartmore Scutari Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ SpBt - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

Johnson By IMMes 
Johnson Fry Eimpean UtHHes 
Henderson EuroTrust 
SR Pai-Eurapaan 
Fteting tncomu & Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues inc 

M&G Recovery tnc 
Jow Inc 

Jupiter Geared he 
taBign & Cot Spec Utfi Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - zero Dividend 

Gartmore Shared Eg Jutior Zero 
Johnson Fry European UUI Zoo 
Henderson Geared bto&Qh Zero 
Henderson EuroTrust Zero 
Gartmora Brit tec & Gth Zero 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1238 

18 

55 

07 

1293 

26 

55 

2.1 

- 

23 

65 

15 

638 

16 

02 

45 

1056 


55 

36 

4550 

30 

235 


2402 

19 

125 

- 

2400 

23 

86 

- 

2231 

10 

45 

- 

2823 

40 

07 

- 

2139 

- 

8J5 

15 


1104 1419 
1111 1393 
1143 1376 
1185 1351 
1117 1339 


3318 

29 

102 

55 

- 

20 

00 

3-7 

2322 

9 

86 

15 

- 

12 

07 

15 

2810 

12 

52 

OI 

1711 

■ 

86 

9 A 

3131 


66 

6 2 

1844 

- 

08 

30.6 

1948 

- 

04 

11.4 

1570 

- 

36 

11.4 

1499 

- 

36 

07 

1543 

■ 

36 

166 



16 


- 

- 

I# 


- 

- 

VI 


1561 

- 



- 

- 

i*7 


1447 

- 
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£ 


Sungs 

PEP Schemes Stun: 

- Boges cost* P? ■■ 
kdU Amd eser 

■ Cengs veto PS 9 - 
trej Aored Ote 

Mnraa 

MSL 

Oban 

Sped* fliftr 

Period 


oval. 

Of.ll 

% 

1 


A 

4 

9b 

E 

* 


Mragir (AiqteMf 
■ fixed Interest Fund 

No 

Yea Fteiar 

3.5 

15 

No 

r-'a 

n/a 

n/a 

500 

n/a 

n/a 

Exeter (0800-807807) 


OPEN-ENDED INVESTMENT COMPANY LAUNCHES 


T*g« 

YWd 

ttmagn rrcteptow Sesnr S 

■ International Equity Growth Fund: Standard Ufa 

0900-333353 Inti Growth n/g 

Ties new sub-hind at Standard Lite's wac invests mtemaboraly v«h some exposure to emerging masVeis. 

■ European Equity Growth Funcfc Standard Ufa 

0800-333353 Europe n/a Yes Yes Retail' 3 5 1.5 No 34 1.5 No 500 n/a 

This hind invests primarily in euro-zone countries but can also pur mow)- into me smaller markets of eastern Europe. 

■ American Equity Growth Fmh Standard Lite 

0 gfl{M 33353 North America n la No Yes flerail’ 3.5 1.5 No n'a Aa rvta 500 nfo 

Mainly invested in the US. tho fund will have some Canadian exposure and cay also buy Latm American stocks. 

■ Japan es e Equity Growth Raid: Standard Lite 

0600- 33735? Japan n/a No Yes Retail" 3.5 1.5 No n/a n/a n/a 500 n/a 

As with afl these new funds Standard Ufa is seeding the Japan fund with £5m erf its own money to absorb initial dealing costa 

■ Asian Pacific Growth Fund: Standard Life 

O 0 OO .333353 For east ex-Japan n/a No Yes Retail" 3.5 7.5 No n/a n& n/a 500 n/a 


UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 



n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


iVa 


Had w«l b« inveetei in UK and bc^S brtthe reel wffl be exlid ii. 1,000 1% 

shares. Charges to be taken from c&ltaL rest wffl be oeposad to some equity rak, through Income, prteisrence and cofvardbla 

■ Money Market Fund 

Exeter (0800-807807) Money Market 85 No No n nc ». inn n , . 1 
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j s ” 


■^1 


■».- 

■/-- 






-Asa" and ‘growt*’" are brave words tar a new fund, but the managers nope 10 attract investors to the Pacific rim and south Asian martlets such as tarfla. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Footsie fights back Gulf nerves and closes up 


FTSE AD+Share Index 


2600. 


Equity shares traded 
Tranorer by volume (mlttonj 
1200 


ft^KEreREPQRT 
By Peter John 


* 


Equities appeared to be on a 
classic war footing in early trad- 
ing although the market stepped 
back from the brink by the close. 

As prospects increased that the 
US might launch a strike an Iraq 
within the next few days, with 
the likelihood that the UK would 
add its weight to the conflict, the 
market fell sharply. 

But the oil majors, which 
always react positively to any 
nervousness about conflict in the 
Middle East were surprisingly 
strong as well as dominating the 
volume tables. 


As the day wore on, haiawy 
returned and the fall of 78 points 
at worst was gradually narrowed. 
But it was only during the last 
half hour of trading tfatf Footsie 
returned to the black. 

The FTSE 100 index; ***** the 
day 142 up at 5,4882 and just off 
Us high of the day, having been 
below 5,400 at worst. The recov- 
ery was not matched lower down 
the scale. The FTSE 250 inHoy 
closed off 1&8 at 4.826 .4 and the 
Small Cap closed only L4 up at 
2,067. L 

In fact, strategists were unpre- 
pared to react too quickly and 
preferred the “crisis, what cri- 
sis?* approach. Many p re f erred to 
focus instead on the outlook for 


earnings. They pointed out that 
Saddam Hussein had twice tested 
the United Nations mandate and 
US troops had twice been on red 
alert in the past 12 months. 

Richard Jeffrey at Charter 
house Taney said: Iraq is of spe- 
cialist interest People are saying: 
we have seen Bus before and if 
something does happen we wjfl 
react to it 

“More significantly, the market 
is beginning to come to terms 
with a much weaker profits out- 
look. than it had anticipated," he 
said. 

That profits outlook was high- 
lighted by a stark warning on 
fixture earnings from Reckitt & 
CohnazL The tightly traded stock 


Blunged 15 per emit and provided 
fodder for the UK's bears. 

Reckitt tends to have little 
impact on the Footsie as a whole, 
but Its slide overshadowed the 
takeover speculation surrounding 
BICC, which made that stock the 
best performer in the FTSE 250. 

Some economists are convinced 
that profit warnings win become 
an almost daily event in the next 
few months as the slowdown in 
the economy continues to bite. 

Schraders has issued research 
showing that fund managers are 
desperately trying to narrow 
their risk premiums by scaling 
back underweight and over- 
weight positions in the market 
It says the spread between the 


most overweight sector engineer- 
ing and the most underweight 
sector - banks - has narrowed to 
22 per cent of the All-Share 
Index from 3 per cent at the 
beginning of last year. 

On the other hand, the mar- 
ket’s supporters are pinning their 
hopes on a further cut in US 
interest rates when the Federal 
Reserve open market commitee 
meets next week. 

The genuine business was not 
heavy. Turnover by 6pm was 
only 740.4m shares, compared 
with 814m shares on Thursday. 
And 100m yesterday’s repre- 
sented the oil majors as well as 
24m shares in Inchcape. attri- 
buted to a tax-related deal. 
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EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 


The prospect of a bounce in 
the oil price following the 
likely bombing of Iraq 
prompted heavy dealings in 
stock options In SheS and BP 
yesterday, writes Martin Brice. 

Shell saw the busiest deal- 
ing, with a total of £379 lots 
traded. Heavy Fade was ateo 
seen In the underlying shares, 
where 46m were dealt 

Most trade was in the cads, 
with attention focusing on the 
April 420p series, which saw 
1,050 tots dealt at 1 4p. The 
shares dosed at 364%p. 


Traders said dealings in the 
January 360p series pointed 
to a “synthetic* trade, in 
which selling the puts and 
buying the calls replicates 
possession of the underlying 
stock. The puts and the caUs 
each went at 24p, In 200 lots 
each. 

BP, which has seen brisk 
bullish option trade In recent 
days, saw 347 lots. This 
seemed to involve 150 tots 
each to the January 800p puts 
at 14p and in the January 
£10.50 cans at 22 p. 


Oil stocks 

dominate 

trading 


COMPANIES REPORT 


By Joaf KHazo, Martin Brice 
and Caroline von Loewstecb 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 
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Pears that military action 
against Iraq may stop the 
export of the country’s oil 
exports helped send Interna- 
tiona] oil stocks sharply 
ahead. 

In London, the spotlight 
was firmly on the sector. 
Shell Transport and British 
Petroleum were the busiest 
stocks of the session, as vol- 
ume of 48m was recorded in 
the former and 27m in the 
latter. Turnover in the two 
accounted for around 10 per 
cent of the day's volume. 

Shell jumped 10 % to SMY.p 
while BP ended the day 16% 
up at 916p. 

Shell was also particularly 
busy in the traded options 
market, where it was the 
best performer with the 
equivalent of about 2.3m 
shares dealt. 

HSBC this week issued a 
positive note on BP saying, 
“BP has a lower cost of capi- 
tal [than Exxon] at present 
and better growth pros- 
pects.” The broker has a 
£10.39 near term share price 
target 

Further evidence of the 
slowing of the global econ- 
omy came yesterday when 
consumer products group 
Reckitt & Coleman stunned 
the market with a profits 
warning. 

The group which only pub- 
lished interim results at the 
end of August said in a trad- 
ing update that hke-for-hke 
sales growth will finish the 
year marginally lower than 
its stated target 

The news sent the shares 
tumbling and at the day's 
worst, the shares fell to 882p. 
They recovered some ground 
with the rally in the market 
late in the session but they 


still closed 150 or 143 per 
cent down at 900p, by for the 
worst performer in the FTSE 
100 . 

Analysts moved to slash 
full-year profit expectations 
and long-term bear Sally 
Bennett at Sutherlands 
reduced her forecast by £25m 
to £295m. She said sbe would 
remain cautious until there 
was “stabilisation in the 
developing countries in 
which the company oper- 
ates”. 

Inchcape lost a penny to 
121p as traders attributed 
the 24m dealt to a tax-related 
trade by a large institutional 
investor. The deal had a very 
narrow spread, with one side 
going through at 107p. while 
the other was at 107 Jp. 

Shares in Britain’s second 
largest electricity generator. 
National Power, jumped 13 
to 549p in solid trade of 8.5m 
amid speculation it will soon 
announce an alliance with a 
UK electricity distributor. 

The talk came as the 
group postponed publication 
of its interim figures from 
Tuesday to later this month. 
Names mentioned as possi- 
ble candidates for an alli- 
ance Included Midlands Elec- 
tricity. Yorkshire Electricity 
and SeeboanL 


1 MAIN MOVERS 
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Energy gains 

In the rest of the sector. 
British Energy, which 
reported figures on Wednes- 
day gained 14 to 645p, after 
an HSBC recommendation. 

Shares in retailer Next fell 
18 to 453p, having traded 
3.2m by the close. ABN 
Amro was said to have 


downgraded profit expecta- 
tions earlier in the week and 
yesterday it was the turn of 
Credit Suisse First Boston to 
issue a bearish note. 

Advising clients to sell the 
stock, the broker said: “We 
do not believe that Next 
should be valued at a pre- 
mium to sales while most of 
its competitors trade at sub- 
stantial discounts." 

BICC was up 9’ j at 66'-:p 
od speculation that Wassail 
would bid for the ailing 
cables, engineering and con- 
struction group. Wassail said 
on Thursday that, during the 
past 12 months. It had 
bought 31m shares, repre- 
senting a 7.35 per cent stake. 
It said it bad paid a total of 
£28.9m for the stake, sug- 
gesting an average price of 
93p. The shares recently 
touched 36%p. Wassail was 
down 6 at 227p. 

The high level of investor 
nervousness on any hint of 
bad news on earnings, par- 
ticularly from companies in 
the cyclical engineering sec- 
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tor. was evident in the sharp 
reaction of ATeggitl shares as 
it announced it had lost a 
contract. 

The shares fell 1" to 
13D 1 : p, one of the worst Mid- 
Cap performances, after a 
contract with Boeing was 
ended “by mutual consent” 
because a supplier had 
stopped nniking liquid crys- 
tal displays used to supply 
pilots with information. 
Finding another supplier 
and rewriting the software 
would take too long. 

The fall of almost 9 per 
cent in the shares com- 
pounded an underperiorm- 
ance of 9 per cent in the past 
month. The company said 
the loss of the contract 
would have no effect on 
sales Tor two years, but one 
analyst described the 
announcement as a signifi- 
cant blow to sentiment 
because the avionics busi- 
ness had the best growth 
profile in the group, and 
Boeing was by far the larg- 
est customer. 

The recent rally in the big 
support services companies 
seemed to falter as strate- 
gists at CSFB highlighted 
the efTect of slowing growth 
on Hays and Rentokil. Both 
stocks have outperformed 
the FTSE All-Share by 50 per 
cent in the past two years. 

Hays was down 16 at 939p, 
while Rentokil fell 15 to 
360p. 

For much or the day the 
best performer in the Footsie 
was Stagecoach, which was 
up 14p with one trader 
attributing the buying to 
hopes that the acquisitive 
company would soon 
announce another deal. 
However, the order book was 
thin and the illiquid and vol- 
atile stock closed up 3 at 
235p. 

Vodafone fell 25 to 810p 
ahead of interim results next 
week and after cautious 
comments from Lehman 
Brothers. 

First Group was down 17% 
at 355V-p, one of the worst 
performances in the MidCap. 
ahead of interim results on 
Tuesday. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER 14/NOYEMJBER 15 1998 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow regains Oil shares fired up by latest Gulf tensions 


ground after 
- week of falls 




Wall Street experienced its 
first sustained rally of the 
week as blue-chip stocks 
recovered some of the 
ground lost since Monday, 
unites Richard Waters in 
New York. 

In spite of a gala of nearly 
50 points by midaession, 
however, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was still 
trading around 100 points 
below its level of the previ- 
ous Friday. 

This week’s pause, which 
L tVbUowed two weeks of fre- 
netic buying, also left the 
Standard & Poor’s 500 index 
lower, though the Nasdaq 
composite has held its 
ground on signs that the 
computer chip industry may 
finally be looking up again. 

By early afternoon,' the 
Dow was up 49.69 at &B79.43, 
while the S&P500 was 7.42 
higher at 1425.1. The Nasdaq 
stood at 1,857.09, a gain of 
6.03. 

The Dow's rally was aided 
by a wave of enth usiasm for 
banks and other financial 
stocks. 

While opinions on Wall 
Street are divided over 
whether the Federal Reserve 
will act to cut interest rates 
again when its open 
^markets committee meets 
^fcext week, a widely held 
belief that rates will have to 
faD eventually has already 


supported a broad rally in 
bank stocks. 

JP. Morgan registered the 
biggest percentage rise of 
any stock in the Dow. clim- 
bing S3 or 3 per cent to 
$ 101 %, while American 
Express rose * 2 * to S96fs 
and Citigroup climbed $1 to 
«43A- 

Among other financials, 
investment banks notched 
up the biggest gains, with 
Lehman rising $2% or 6.7 per 
cent to $39% and Charles 
Schwab up $3 7 /» or 75 per 
cent at *534. 

Technology stocks bad a 
mixed day. Intel, which had 
issued a confident report on 
the strength of chip demand 
this week, gained $i£ to 
$103%; earlier in the week it 
bad hit its first new high 
since August 1997. 

Dell Computer fell back 
$3% to despite another 
strong set of quarterly earn- 
ings released late on Thurs- 
day. as Wall Street ques- 
tioned its ability to maintain 
its breakneck expansion. 

TORONTO posted modest 
gains at midsession, but 
investors were said to be 
adopting a cautious 
approach, awaiting direction 
from the IIS on Iraq and 
interest rates. 

The TSE-300 composite 
index was 34.64 higher at 
B£90.?0. During the morning, 
nine of the market's 14 sub- 
indices were higher. 


EUROre _ 

Continuing tensions in the 
Gulf, where the US and Iraq 
have ruled out compromises 
over the UN arms inspec- 
tions, kept the cap on trade 
in many of the European 
markets. 

Oil stocks remained bene- 
ficiaries of tbe tensions, 
however, with further rises 
posted across the sector. 

In France, Total rose 
FFr22 to FFr704 as HSBC 
reiterated its recommenda- 
tion and suggested that fair 
value for the shares was at 
least FFr850. Elf-Aquitaine 
put on FFr23 to FFr713. 

Royal Dutch; Shell was 
FI 220 higher at F19L80 in 
tbe Netherlands, while 
Petrofina in Belgium was 
marked up BFr225 to 
BFH2.225. Italy’s Eni was 
L82 ah ead at U P, 021. 

FRANKFURT finished fiat 
after a volatile session in 
whicb weak volumes tended 
to exaggerate movements. 
The Xetra Dax closed 2.09 
weaker at 4,64350. 


BjnipftaBOiis 


common cureney lian a) 


.ns;-"— 


Bf-Aptafne - 

Total 

Royal Dutch 
Brembfejxs - 
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Metro was marked sharply 
higher after the group, 
Europe’s largest retailer, 
announced a radical 
restructuring programme 
late on Thursday. The 
shares, which attracted a 
number of upgraded from 
analysts, jumped DM6.70 to 
DM116.40. 

Chemicals stocks were 
among the most heavily 
traded after a busy week for 
nine-month results. Hoechst 


Shot up DM455 to DM76.01 
as expectations grew for its 
nine-month figures next 
week. 

Commerzbank led the 
hanking sector down after 
its strong run. The shares 
ftQ DM250 to DM5LS8. Thys- 
sen, the industrial group, 
put on DM10.05 to DM29555 
as the market judged 1997-98 
results satisfactory. 

Linde shot up DM3650 to 
DM948 after reporting nine- 


month figures and saying it 
was sticking to its 1998 full- 
year forecasts. 

AMSTERDAM finished 
marginally down after a dull 
day's trading. The AEX 
index finished 555 lower at 
1.03&36. 

Aegon, the insurance 
group, shed 50 cents to 
FL 182.50 after announcing 
nine-month results in line 
with analysts' expectations. 

Unilever moved back 
FI 2.50 or 1.7 per cent to 
FI 145.50. apparently as a 
result of a profits warning 
by Recbitt & Colman. the UK 
consumer products group. 

PARIS barely moved on a 
day dominated by worries 
about the possibility of a US 
attack on Iraq. 

Tbe CAC-40 index closed 
up 2.00 at 3£8&23. 

Alstom, tbe engineering 
group, closed up FFiS.70 or 
72 per cent at FFr145 as 
investors anticipated strong 
first-half earnings. 

France Telecom, which 
has performed strongly all 
week in the run up to its 


share placement later this 

month, fell FFr9.70 or 2.4 per 
cent to FFr390. 

ZURICH moved lower as a 
number of index heavy- 
weights ran into some profit- 
taking. The SMI index fin- 
ished 49.4 lower at 6,703£. 

Roche certificates, which 
broke above technical resis- 
tance on Thursday, gave up 
SFr200 to SFrl6j210- Novartis 
lost SFr30 to SFrt.570 and 
Nestle declined SFr53 to 
SFr2£99l?. 

Among financials, UBS 
was SFr4 higher at SFr368 as 
hopes built for next week’s 
nine-month figures. 

MILAN edged higher after 
a mixed day, and tbe Mibtel 
index rose 34 or 0.2 per cent 
20,638. initial gains were 


wiped out by cautious trad- 
ing on Wall Street. 

BCI, up 2.5 per cent at one 
stage, finished Liao higher 
at Lil^TTO. A downgrade by 
Standard & Poor's triggered 
selling. 

Telecom Italia closed up 
149 to 142,448 after a rally. 

MADRID was dragged 
down by Telefonica ahead of 
□ext week's results, and the 
general index closed down 
10.95 or 1.4 per cenL to 783.03. 

Investors sold Telefonica 
ahead of Monday's nine- 
month results. The shares 
closed down Pla240 or 3.8 per 
cent to PtaB.DSO. 

Written and etBM by Michael 
Morgan, Emsko Tecazono, Pam 
Grogan and Michael Peel 
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Tokyo hopes for more tax cuts 


IMF aid greeted with 
jump for Sao Paulo 


The announcement of a 
S4lbn aid package by the 
International Monetary 
Fund lifted sentiment, and 
SAO PAULO rose 75 or 1 per 
cent to 7345. 

The IMF said $9bn would 
be available- immediately 
with $37 bn on offer if needed 
over tbe next 12 months. 

The Bovespa index jumped 
5 per cent immediately after 
the announcement of the 
&F aid package to Brazil, 
sfcres later trimmed gains 
wi profit-taking. 

. Telehr&s. rose R$i o t4L9. 


per cent to RS94.50, Petro- 
br&s added R$3.1Q or 1.8 per 
cent to to RS173.10, and Vale 
do Rio Dooe rase RSO+34 or 2 
per cent to RS17.44. 

BUENOS AIRES was 
cheered by the IMF package 
to Brazil and the Merval 
index rose 7.29 or 1.6 per 
cent to 47148. 

Supermarket chain Disco 
rose 1.62 pesos to 6.84 pesos 
after its holding company 
said that it would bid 7 pesos 
per share for the remaining 
48 percent of the company it 
-did not own. . . 


ASIA PACIFIC 

Shares rebounded slightly in 
TOKYO on new hopes that 
the government may be pre- 
paring to offer additional tax 
measures, writes Gillian 
Tett. 

The Nikkei 225 closed 
193.15 or 1.4 per cent higher 
at the session's best of 
14.268.21. up from a low of 
13.984.68. 

The Topix index of all 
stocks rose 10.59 to 1,093.52, 
while the Nikkei 300 index 
rose 10.59 at 218.35. The 
Osaka index rose 4.85 at 
1-L597.60. 

Volume was relatively 
heavy at 455m shares com- 
pared with 405m traded on 
Thursday. However, this was 
flattered by an unusual vol- 
ume of trading related to the 
settlement of November’s 
options on the TSE. 

These settlements, with 
some arbitrage trading, were 
one reason for the market 
rise, traders said. Another 
was a new wave of specula- 
tion that the government 
might unveil consumption 
tax cuts early next week. 

On Thursday the ruling 
Liberal Democratic party 
unveiled its latest stimulus 


Taiwan 
Indices retaad 


130 F175W Paste 
~ Basin (ex Japan) . 
125 , J 


Weighted index 


package, which is likely to 
total at least YlS.OOObn. And 
although there was no men- 
tion of consumption tax cuts 
In the package, there is lin- 
gering hope the LDP might 
try to startle the markets 
with an unexpected move 
next week. 

Gaining issues outnum- 
bered losers by 692 to 428, 
while 162 issues were 
unchanged- Banking shares 
"dosed mixed, after rallying 
earlier in the day. 

TAIPEI gained ground in 
response to the govern- 
ment's financial stabilisation 
measures, and . the weighted 


index rose 174.83 or 2.6 per 
cent to 6,829.62. 

The finance ministry 
announced measures that 
included an emergency stock 
stabilisation fund worth up 
to T$200bn. The finance min- 
ister said the fund had 
already started to buy up 
stocks. 

Electronics rose 2.3 per 
cent while transport shares 
rose 3 per cent 

KARACHI saw early gains 
wiped away by profit-taking 
and the KSE-100 index fin- 
ished 26-06 lower at 94L91. 

The early strength 
reflected news that five pri- 
vate power companies had 
agreed to cut their tariffs, 
whicb will result in big 
savings for the cash-strapped 
government 

Analysts noted that a reso- 
lution to the government's 
row with the power produc- 
ers was the key to the 
resumption of stalled Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and 
World Bank lending. 

JAKARTA fen slightly on 
a day of low trading volumes 
dominated by worries about 
clashes between security 
forces and students demon- 
strating outside the last day 
of a meeting of Indonesia's 


highest legislative body. 

The composite index 
ended down 2.44 at 355.54. 
Dealers said many brokerage 
firms bad sent staff home 
early to avoid the clashes. 

MANILA pushed lower as 
funds pulled out, apparently 
oo concerns the US was 
about to launch an attack on 
Iraq. 

The composite index lost 
22.17 or 14 per cent to close 
at 1,71148. 

Banks suffered from fears 
that tbe strengthening of the 
dollar would make it more 
difficult for them to service 
dollar-denominated debt. 
Metropolitan Bank took the 
biggest foil, losing 4.5 pesos 
or 14 per cent to close at 248 
pesos. 

S^AfWCA ” 

Johannesburg’s gold shares 
bucked a broadly weak mar- 
ket. ending nearly 8 per cent 
higher as bullion firmed in 
response to escalating ten- 
sions in the Gulf. Golds 
closed 758 higher at 1,043.2. 
providing some stability for 
the overall index, which fin- 
ished up 34 to 5,730.7, Indus- 
trials saw further profit- 
taking, off 213.6 to 6^41.0. 
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(UNopb) tatiiNooeg tairueosag ta 
(I1ND9Q lB(11N09« ta(11Noeq> 
(IINOBB) B (IINoSB) 8 (IINoSB) B 


(RgJ - 97 (TiNaBB) 7 niNjSB) 8B 

(T1NDSB) V(11NoS« 

C»C|wartM Bank PIC 829% Nr»tan brd 
Plf£1 - U4*(11Noe8) 6i»(11Noe0) % 


(iiNoBB) 0 niNoegtanuMB) cmredPitfStasp- 

Brtatrf* wart PlC 13V%Unx Prop fiat Brta CrnaoBy BuldtaQ SocUy 


Foreign Stocks. Bonds, 
etc- Coupons Payable in 

sV-el ta06O6 

£uS NS (C"» » PffllRi - gw, Crw 
NJ? ISWBI I 5 K Sub cw 
jRkUW) 


- 17B (IINoSB) 9 (RNoSBJ B7VfnNoOBJ B 
(IINoSQ fifllNoSB) 

tail WNB PLC 6V% cm kid PM Cl - 153 

(nhtoW 

•terrta BuMtag Society 13% FBaw tal 

Bwakig 9»non> - W|Ulta8»3 
(UNceq 7^(iiiMq8{itNoSB) \ 

(IlNtSB) 


14, 4 12. 11.4, 41. 8 1. 2. 5. 4. JL 4. 15. 7. 
i.ZTo.i.maa.zavi.asiat 
13,2.a,3.T.O)fl(11No8B ) XW vGS. 

7 p, 0 . a rea i.ft ft i. J s. 0 - ja i 
6,«. ia 33, 25. A 1.840.4^0. 4,3,4 
£ 34, 14 15.30, 1) 35 (3 *(25, II, 3, 
20,35,0, iaft 1ft 5ft ft !!• 1.10.0. 17, 

0, «, 2) 6 tl , 25.^ 6, 6, 14 3. 25. -KL 2. 8, 
aft4“l8;7.1.3a«.1.ft«l. 13.25. 1. 
0.25) 2S (25) %(ia 25. 1. 2& 1 , 3- 1.& 

2, 10) 3» ttoSttft Sft 1. ftO.7. 1.5, . 


ii&xfrk i>. =ft Vi W 

916, ft ft ft 301 a 22. 30. ft 7, ft a 8, 0, 

ii, a is. ifto.aaj'jpiwitni 
pa, 3a aa 0 . 1 . ift so. 3 . a is) .0223 

tran «! (5, 1.4ft 1. ft tt. 22. 0)20 (0) ? 

Sai ft 1 , ft 2 ft is. 1.4 a ft 1 . ft lie? 
ta. 6,0,1ft 1.0. 1.140.131 96175)3. 

mm (IINOBB <9 (ft ft A 12. 26,5. . . 

STftis.a.iaisJ^PftSo.i.iftso.ft 
a a. 1 . ft ft ft ’ ■ ^ ^ ™ 5 1 11 - ^ ft 

Sso.a.33. ft 16. V Wted.aj 7(20, 
oil b to. 11 mi nooesm 2 in 3 ( 2 . a. 
200)313) 


atahAkwayo PEG ADR (IIP) - 68247782 
Bttaxtad&i PLC^BAOd WUg Ddb 

8.125 (3Q. 17 (IiNoBB .78 (IttWe) J - 
(HN0B81 -msa 00) ai {Sft 43)23 
(1lNo9Mia(11lloB8)3iaoiNo9B) - 
as IIIN 088 ) C78 (11No96) A (ItNoBB) 

a (iinosb) s nuwe» as* m« 02 s 

(5) .6875 (25) .75(10, 0) J8 [10) A (5D) 
ure (25) .S8 (10) a (25) sa pq as (4o»« 

(35, W. 2S) D4 (5) ora w SIS) 35 
(10) -375(281 .6(1} 

6dtaP!*ttomCbPlC»Cv«WP«Cl 

■ 115 (DBNa98l 

Brtoh Patoiaun ft. PLC K Croaftid Prf« 

-130|10Nc«&) 

BrtohS»vBraidcasSrtBGroupPtC4DR - 
(fcl).4825«BNoeej 

BrdWi SM PLC AORUftl) - 1ft» (50) S275 
(JihWB) 93685364 11) J088M B) 


CooHi QnortBOB Seta PLC 6p (NoQ taid 
can Rad Pirt StaSp ■ 100 (OSNoflB) 
Corotay BuMog Soctoy 12 tata Paw to 
Bearing SaEIOOT (Rag). 170 (IIN 088 ) 3 
(IlNWq 4% (mum 5 (DSNOBB) 9 

Otay UrtC Gaatornurt nc Oaf SOP ■ 
23M(T1NoSB 

DMS StopHaOHup PLC S% Cura Prf £l • 

HgBroCnm PtC Wl« 


(MaPLC a.15% Cun Sid Prf Cl - TO 


OroabonlPLCOnl Up - 57 (10NB9B) 
Dkgio PLC ADR firl) -4849055 (UNoBq 

is (iWofi^ sea pmeBSQ «s 0 ) 

(teat GRK 9 PLCADflBiJ • 9008 


ItakMi MUpi PLC ADR f*rf)- 883 
flNNoBS) 

HButag Ftanoe (top Ld ZrooCpa Drt) BBi 
2012 - 39 (09NaS8) 

ECBCUdo* Pic 1109% Start Bd* 2002 
£l (^ 0 ) - 105 10 34 4. (ICNaflfl) 
rttang PLC 42% Cum Prf tl - 73 (OSMoSS) 

krotarod Group PLC QwCroa Red Prf 20p- 

174 (WN 086 ) 4 (IiNoBB) 4 (IINoBQ ■ 
taped* CTmdertbiroittilas PLC ADR (4:1)- 
W(2S ^6(23)073(10)8.123 
(TiNaBB m (TINoBfl) .75 (11ND0B) 675 
(IINOSB 

krwtaeltatailagies Owp PLC New Ord 
T0pW-2mU98)-1 (KNOBS) 1 
(IQNoBB) 

Jotarow SaniH Group PLC 7SP (Nrt) Cw 
Cum Rad M Up - 117 (DSNoSB) 

K^seykxknttroPLCTll«,CumPr1(M - 

IQngfchar PLCAOR (£1) - 18JB (IiNoBB) 
KroamarRC 9M Uta Ln SB 200005 - 82 

NNM BC 10Wt Urn (a Bk 200H0E - Bi 


McCarthy & Stone PIC 7% Cm Una Ln SB 
1989(2004 -94 (IiNoBB) 

MdMan 4 Sons Ldm Cura Prf £1-100 
fUNoSB) 

MBC PLC NonCin Red Prf W She SBp - 
87 (IINoSS) 7 (IiNoBB) 

MH>C PIC 8% Unx Ui S* 2000415 - »<* 
(IINOBB) 

MEPC PIC IPWt um Ln ak 2032 - T50B 

mm 

Urothanl Rom Grow PIC 8*% Una Li Sft 
Bonood - 96 riTNona) 

Mkflvrt Bv* PIC 14% Sitari Una Ln Sta 
200B07- 122 {UNOBB) 

Mm Tbchnubagy PLC (tad 5p • 8* (10) B (3) 7 
( 2 ) 

NaSonal Gnd Cwrpony pic 4kr% Each Beta 
200B £1UD (Ragl - 115 (HNoOB) 

Natana) Grid Conpeny PLC 4V*. Exch Bds 
2008 £1000 (Brf (Heg S) - Ei.l42eS3 
.145153 (10N096) 

Nafional Pnror PIC ADR (4rf) * S34.978B 
WHoBB) 

Natanrt Wmmtar Bar* PlC 9% 
SecWtavCum Prf £1 - 154 (UNoSB) *i 
tUNoSB) % (UNoBB) %(11N0B8) 1. 
(UNoBB) *4(111*398) 

Natural VUratnrafcr Bank PLC 12 VL 
SUbonLUno Ln Stk 2004 - 130 (DGNeBS) 
AEC finance PLC 13V%. Deb Sk 2018 - 
1TV> CfWNM*) 

M w c aadn Budding Sodely 10%% Penn tat 
Beoong Sta £1000 - ISO (08NoB8) 
Narocacfe Buaang Sodely iWt. Perm W 
Bwdrfl £ta £1000 - 184 (11N098) 

Nhp HC Noro Gnl Ip - 167 (7) 

Northern Foods PIC 6V% Cm Sub Beta 
OBflMOB £1000 (Rg) ■ 100 (IINoSS) 
Nonham Rocfc PtC ijftfll Parp St* Ms (Bd 
-i74(iiNci6e)4(iiNo9e)Bii(iiNoaej \ 
(MNoSB) 90 (UNoBB) 

OEM PLC OTO 25p - 32 1MN0SQ 7 
Orange PIC ADR (5:1) ■ 4925 (4) 

PeHs & Charteata tackcokn Oo GDR (Repr 
US Shi) (144A1 - 58.45 fOSNoBB) 

Patroxon. Zbchcr* PLC 10% Cua Prf El - 
1 Wo lllNoSS) 

Parody Trial 1025% ictWgMSta 
31/07718- 147372 JSC (UNoSB) 

Peabody Dud 10.25% GBl See S&2S2SE1 - 
153965 (11N09B) 4.145 (IINeSB) 

Pert mgs PLC 10% Cun Prf Sop - 70 

Pert HUgo PIC 94% let Mg Deb Sft 2071 - 
127 (lONoSQ) 7 (10NO98) 628B06S 

Ortert Stan Nror Co 7V% Cm 
Bds 1BM3 £1000 (Regd) - 107 (IiNoBB] 

7 (iiNoeq 7 (iitaflaj j» (UNoSB) 

Perfdm Foods PLC Crw Rad Prf i2Jp - 
12294 4 IKMdfl 

ntrode RC 9ta% Cum Prf El -90 (UNoBB) 

Wf11N sa™ol hMah-nx PIC 9V*. 
Cum Red Prf £1 -90 (WNoflB ) 

CW Uta Ul Sft 0001 - £92 (0GNOB8) 
PoroarGen PIC ADR (4:I}-60C62 (15B) 
Pranfcr Fame! PLC ADR (2rt) - 8.67 
(IINoeej .75 (UNoSB) 

Piendor Farnel PLC B92p Cun Ow Rad Prf 
^tangCOtoH}- nV(UNo9B) , u 
(1IN098) VnNdOB) % (UNoSB) 

Pnsaao PlC CM (Hd - OIAWBS) - p207 


PWS Hdge PLC Orri 10p- (5 (UNoSB) 
Oueos Moat Hnoea PlC 10*4 irt Mg 
Dab 3ft 2020 - 121 talUNeBB) 

Raert Barter** RC ADR (2rt) - JCL48 


1 08 PIC Wl| to Sub tarM mSS - 


Land Sroaeltaa PlC T% Ow Bds aaiKOOS 
EWOO (Rg) ■ iSftnilMQ « (111WB) 
4(t1NoBB) 5%i(11Nogq HfllNoBQ 
LASUO PLC 10%% Dab Sft 2009 - Tjfl 


total kwaanea.O«fce PIC 6825% 
I Cura |ndpri£1 - USUrrUNoSQ 8% 


ptm m 

Lorta Wbw Qraup RC Onl COp • S ID 


I Ude LB Sft. 2013- 


JL3HB6B34 13) 93686875(8) J9S®(0) 
99036533(10) 

fttaah SW1 PLC 1 1 tiv Dub S* 3016 - is* 
(03N0S8) 

BrftaTrtBCiaamifcaBamRCMJSnW)- 

136C75 (13) 7£ (1) 45 IT1 N09B1 


B^U^iE^oostaiCoPLCICp- 

ErttopraeaiPLC lafctaUncLn Sft 20ts- 
1328247 2775^(08N09B) 
Enwonroaotal hwanonl Company Lrt Zaro 
DwPrrt Stalp- 124>xt10No98)5 
^tofc^5(1BNcaB)<i(10No9q ^ 

P1C4 1 ESA WHO Grt UMfflta-B 

(UMaSQ 

S«ro Btaancad bcoroe Rand UJOTO 2 fip * 
ME (IiNoBB) 2 (UMBOS) >» (HNaBB* *» 
(IiNoBB) %mNo9q 
fidMMooCn PLC CM Sft 5p -255 
<D9«*S) 

Ftan Hdgt PlC Chd Sg - 137 71 ffSNaBB) 
Feartacii PLC 10% Cnv Rod Prf Si* £1 - 80 
(HNbBB 


Lpm (John) PvtMBhip PLC B% On Pit 
Sft£1-»(ni*flS) 

Into Odin) PanneoMp PlC 7VS. Craa M 
Sft£i-100(UNo9q 

Llbeny Intomaforal HUgi PLC 5V% Sub Cm 
BibSQMffiOOBEI (Ragd) • 103 [11Nb9S 
4^ (IINoSS) 

UbertyPlC(L 6 %CttnPrf£l -T 6 (C attoBR 

London Roron & tanrtiMrt Grp PIC k«s 
toSubtarCM-iramdrtM 

Lucasltaty PIC ADS (iai 1-34.43 5 68 
5125 (IGNcOEQ 

Marta* SpanearPlCADR £11-41.10 


RandgeMRaaouraaeLdGDS (Repr Start 
M*V) (Reg 5)- 25(80) 

ReadeA ktoratonel PIC SM, 2nd Cum Pri 
£1 - S3 (OBNoSB) 

R£AHdgs PLC 9% Cura Prf £1 - 85 
(IINofiB) 

Ragrt HoibI Grom PLC Cw Can Red M 

2001 £i - too (tiNoae) 

Re^l Hrtrt Group PlC 9% flra Mg Deb Sk 
2006- 109 (D9N088) 

(fatal Ccip PLC 45S% (My Gift) CUM 3rd 
Prf £1 -62(1CN0M) 

Ratal Cup PLC 455% (My B W Cun Pit 

REXAM PIC V Sta £1 *93(0)6 (4, 0)6 


Ho Tito PIC OrtMOp (B) - 740 (11N098) 
RoWteyee PIC ADR (Erl) - 14.73 sues 


Royal Bonk rt Stand Group PIC 11 % Cun 
PrlEI -132 (UNoSB) 

Rugby Group PLC B% Una Ui Slk 93/96 - 
We 9 (09io96) 

Ryanto HoUnga PLC OTO HWM - p3B5 12) 
6 ’u (80) 403(1) 

SMto Groton erodes PLC la Utg 

DM Sft 2023-114 195 46(I»taB8) 
Scotteh Mefte Group PIC 850% Cm Uno Ln 
5* 2007 - 115^6 (OMoBG) 

Swum Rtaer Crocang RLC 6 % tadea-Unhed 
Deb Sft £012 - 154.15 (lINaOai >t 
(IINoSBJ SI (UNoBB) BI (UNoBB) 

Sewn Tram PLC V Sta 3Bp - 30 ( 1 . 0 , 2. i) 

IP) 

S«a Tienspon A Trartog Co PLC ADR (fti> • 
33375 (33)4.62384 (1) B23B45 ( 6 ) ' 6486 
(UNoBB) 60634 ( 1 ) 68B3411S P 
BB63431 (Bl .68634318 (10) .7488416 (25) 
811339 110 ) £2 (45) 8G5 (UNoSB) 
■87383733 (151 .876 (116) 5(20.25) .1875 
I20| 30. 110) 23 (20) 3125 05) SB MO) 
375 ( 8 . SO) .46 IB) .55 (ID, 5) B25 (10.5, 
50 40. 6 ) S3 (101 .6736 (30) .68 (40) .7 
(10) .75 DO. 25) 8125 (50) £75 (I) SB 
( 20 ) 

Staproe Group PLC Old 5P - irt ( HN 088 ) 
Stapun Broking Sodely W 

Seating Shs CIOOO (Reg) ■ 182 (11110981 6 
(UNoBB) B 1 * I11N038) 0 (UNoBBI M 
|11N09» 

ekyePhamu PIC « Wtoaito ■ 4^ (Tl NoSB) 
tdlNoBBJ 

Skwgh Esotat PLC 12 V% Una Ln Sft £009- 
(44 (10Mo96) 

Srrrtt ft Nephero PIC 3JE% (Not) Cun Prf 
CT - 70 (tUNoBB) 

SnxtMna Boeduro nc ADR (5:11 - 5BB35 
(50) B375 psi SI 1101 9 no. 33. 25. 50) 
SB (50) £ ( 20 ) 75 (15. 5) ' .75 (IINoSS) 
.75{t1No90l.78p^ B IIINoSB) J125 
(25) £125 (UNaBB) £53 (IiNoBB) STS 
(25.171 

Smrt CNH.1 Group PlC Nroi Cum Red Pri 
S» 53.7SP - 251 H 1 N 0 B 6 ) M (TINoBBI 5 
(UNoBB) 5 (IINoBBJ 5 (UNoBB) S 
(UNoBB) 5 (lINrfiB) 5 IIINoSB) 5 
(UNoBB) 5 (UNoBB) 5 (UNoBB) E 
(11 NoHJ 5 (II NoSB) S (11 NoBB) 5 
(IINoSQ M (IINOBB) 

Sm* (WH.) Grow RC SVk Red Uns In 
S»- Oil (UNoSB) 

Stontad Chartered PLC I2V% Sudani Uns 
Ul Sft 2002/07- 118 (11N068) 

Srodtowina PLC WIs to Sub tar Ortl BBS ■ 
Vi(tONoOG) 

Tachnotofiv PIC WIs to Sub tor On! 
(Ex Hghls) ■ 2 UlNo98) 

'ftra A Lyfci PIC ADR (4:11 - 2*38 (OBtbSB) 
TMeweat CoowhAcrtfans nC ADR ( 10 : 1 ) - 
22^5 (IINoSS) 

Teaco PLC 4% Uta Deep Dtecoun in Sft 
2008 - BB (UNoBB) %(UHoto)V (UNoBB) 
S0%(11Na981 

1W3 (tadexed) Ld 5.65% Index-Ljntad fift 
SB2D-135)TlHe9« 

Thtale Koirts PtC NOnCun Red PrilSp- 
16 (IINOSB) 

Tops Estate PLC 7V% Cw Uta Ln Sft 2020 
-104 (UNoSB) 5 (IINoSS) 

Trareport Oaertopmant Gran PIC ■0’ She 
34>»p ■ 33 (UNoBB) 

Toropui Devrtopmart Group PLC 8 V% Uns 

UiSfcBSM-BS^IBNoOW 
Tmntpui Danetapmant Group PIC 9M, Uhs 
Ln Sft BS/2000 - 101 (OSNoSei 
ThmcD Hnanca PLC I 1 1% Several Deb Sft 
2016 PB0d)- 157% (11NM9) 

Ungato PLC ADR (V.l)- 8 iK! (IINoSS) 

Unlever NV Od MCI - NGI4SD5 (UNoSB) 
^(UNOSBJ 

Untol Bteute (Hdgs) PIC Red V »3p ■ 

25 (ft 1.2. 0.3) 

Ubw Group PIC lft7S% Dab Sft 2019- 
149.7 (09NO9B1 

Vodrtom Group PLC ADR (Ittl) - 137671 
IllNOBR) 8 4664 (UNceS) B |11NoW) B 
(IINoSq 

HUirt Gnontank PLC W Sta 3Sp - 33 
(UNoSB) 

W*w (Thomas) PLC OnJ 5p - Z0 (lONo*) 
WeastB Vtaar PLC Phg Rib Ctfit Red Prf 
50p (Ex Partial Radi - 50.75 (iihbSB) I 
(IINoSS) 1 (IiNoBB) £ (UNofiO) 

MMierod PLC 5 V% 3rd Cun Prf Sft £1 - B4 


Martiy RC V Sta 11 fiTp - TO (TlNoSBJ 
Marfroy PLC UAft Deb Ok 2DCB - 143 


Rota PLC (m Cun Prf £1 -'MO (UNoBB) 
60 (UNoBB) 8D(tlN098) M (UNr«V« 
(UNoBB) SO (11NB9S) 80 (IINoOq BO 
(IINOBB) 80 (IINOSB) 

Royal B Bun Aaron tna Group Ptcm 
CUn tad Pit n - 129 IIINCflB) W (HNoS8) 
kunNoBB) »i(i IN oBB) ». (UNoSB) N 
(1UW98) bfUNoSQ If (UNoBB) S 


WMbrortlPlC&i25%DebEft2S21 -131 
(10NO99) 

MMbraad PLC T1%% Deb Sft 2011 • 147J6 
(IINoSS) HQ? (IINOBB) .1484305 
(UNoSB) 9 (tBMJSB) 50 (UNoSS) h 
(IQMflB) 

WMInrod PLC 5taL kd Uno Ln Sft - >02 
(BNoSO) 

WlttUeu) PLC TV* Ur* Ln Sft 9SOB - BBA. 

0Htt9B) 


WWbread PIC 10 V% Uns Ln S« 200Q05 - 
UBiUNoBB) 

Whtoeraft PIC 5 1% Cun Prf £1 65 
inNo9fl( 

Wktaey PIC &7B^. Cm Cin Rad tad Prf 
2000 £l - SB (OMoSB) 

'MtaBPVCN«iCurnCmRedWB34p- 

30 (IINoSS) 30 (IlNrflSI 30 (UNoSB) 
Wotarhampton A Duttey Breweries PLC 
asii Deb Sft 2019 ■ 1d5*n(11NcB6) 
(UNoBB) 

Wortccntao Qrxa> PIC 7*^, Cum Prf SAL 
EI-BBKBNOBB) 

WyeSrtd Gnm> PIC Old 20p - 2*M05NoBB> 
wyevaio Garden Centos PLC BJ*« (Net) 

Cm Cura Red PidEI -280 (IINOSB) 75 
Xenon GroniPlCVte to Ert tw Od- 17 
(O 6 N 0 BB) 

ZB^A Group PLC ADR (1 1 ] - 3825 
(UNoBB) 3125lUNo98l35|llNo98) 
5825 (11N098) .525 (IINoBSl 

j nvestment t rusts 

Aberdenn High fneoroo Truii PLC 7.1*> Deb 
Sft ax» - IBB 1 * 1 UNoBB) \ lUNcflW 3 
(IlNoSB) 9 (UNoSB) 9 (IINoSSl 
Alflarea Trust RC 5«i Prf 9tK ■ 83 ITINoSBi 
Broadpaie Inv Tst PLC Wb n Sub fro Orri - 
87 I11NO90) 

Camgonn B.S. hnr Ta PIC U& iCoinu 1 Wl 
Nol - No.101 ■ 240 (11ND381 85 IlIMfle) 
Camgorm Dsmutuafisatcn IT FTC Wts lo 
SubfwOrriSOp- 14(11 N 0 B 8 | 

Cdy ol Urdu hwaowrn Truro pic ahf. 

Deb Sft sect - 132(05Wo981 
Chyrt London trarestmen Tns PLC 10'4>. 

Deb Sft 2020 - ISOV (OSNoBB) 

Danao tm Trt PLC Vm tt 5o0 tar 1 he 8 1 
Cap - SB (OBNoSB) 

Edtabugh kwTa PLC 365% Cun Ptd 5* - 
SO (UNoBB) 

Ednburgh Snail Companea Trud RC 
Deb Sft 20Z3 - i 2 lH(UNoB 8 t 
(EraropWo Capttrt Trua RC Cron Bed 
Port 57p - S3 (t1No9S) 3 (UNo98l 
Rendng Geared Grarta Inv TdRC Units 
(Corapr 100 13% Ciin Pri A 9 Ord SOpi- 
184 (UNoSB) 

Hronmg income S Gnanh taw Ta PLC 5*. 

Cum Prf Sft ■ 75 (05NOS6J 
Ftantap Mrorartle tn» T« PLC 4 V. Pop 
Deb Sft - 99 (10No38l 
Fotogn A CoMw Ta PIC 1 1 25% Deb Sft 
2014 - 1 ES (WNosaj 

f ra a i lIngBn kKome S Capart Dd PLC 12.8% 
Deb Sft 2009 - 143 (pSNoSB) 

GiftmeES Rigid Gaarod tae A Gwtti Ta In: 5p 
- 104 (IINoSS) * (IINoSS) 5V(11No9S) 
Gutanross H^a Gmred be & G«H Iki 
Gsarod Ord 5p ■ 103 4 1 lONrtB) 

Gutaneu Fa^a Geared he 8 GaHh Ta Zm 
Dw Prf - 102^ 1 1 1 NoBB) 4 ( 1 IN 066 I 
INVESCO Englrti & M Ta PIC 8875% Cun 
Pit £1 - 141% (IINoBSl 
WVESCO Enrtbh A M Ta PLC 5 75% Drt 
Sft 2023 • ICC 5 * (09NoS8) 

WVESCO EntenMae TnBt PLC Cm Red 
Stapped Capped Prf Cl - 17E(06NoS61 
Monks tow lid HC SVfc Deb SW 2023 - 107 
(1ONC0B) 

Rights 5 Issues kw 1st PLC 5^4 Cun Prf ri 

-96 nlNcfiB) 

Sow Anranan Inv Co PLC US DbO Sft 
2022-121 (O9N09B) 

ScMBcn eastern (mr TaPLC 65% Drt Sft 
2024 -IX (O9NO08) 

SHros tacoriB PVC 11% Cm Una Ln Sft 
20035004 - 200 IDSNoBB) 

Sftrw Smelor Conraenies PLC Ws ta Sufi 
taOfd-tt'ciiONosai 
Thropoonon Rusl PLC 725% Cw Uns Ln 
fi& 2003-9? too WNoee) 

Throtto ono n Tiusl PLC i2VJiDrtSft2oio 
• 15Wil11N089) 

TdDuw That PLC ^ Deb Sft 2012 . 128 
(11N 096) 

Value Reafeakrtnai Pic 1 4% Cm Dos 
U< Sft 2006-158*9 (UNoSB) HiUlNoM 
h(11NoS8l 

Wttan taw Co PIC GV% Eroh Bto T/MB 
£U00 (ftagd) - 128 (0GNo68] 

Whan bwC* PLC 5*9% Deb Slk 2016-t£57 
(09NSO6) 

Alternative Investment" 
Market ~ 

Hearfboe Bnrray PLC Alim Vta Ord So , 

2B0(11No98) 


’ '/ 
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Scott Equitable 
to spin off fund 


management 


By Jaw M art in so n 


Scottish Equitable, the life 
insurer, is spinning off its 
fund management arm in a 
bid to compete with estab- 
lished asset managers. 

The move comes as Edin- 
burgh-based managers con- 
tinue to lose ground to Lon- 
don-based and US rivals in 
the fast -growing business of 
pension fund management. 

This week. Standard Life, 
the Edinburgh-based mutual 
life company, announced 
plans to establish a separate 
fund management company. 

The streamlining among 
life insurers shows a 
renewed determination to 
win the acceptance of power- 
ful pension fund consultants. 
Their bid to gain market 
share is essential for Edin- 
burgh as it fights to preserve 
its position as an indepen- 
dent fund management cen- 
tre in the UK. 

Scottish nationalists argue 
that a healthy Scottish 
financial services industry Is 
one reason why Scotland can 
contemplate independence. 

Any signs of weakness in 


the sector could be seized 
upon by opponents of Scot- 
tish nationalism - including 
the government - in next 
year's elections for a Scot 
tish legislative assembly. 

Last year, total funds man- 
aged in Scotland fell from 
£160bn to £154.5bn. partly 
because Scottish Amicable 
and General Accident, two of 
largest fund groups, were 
taken over and restructured. 

The situation has 
improved since the begin- 
ning of the year but largely 
because of rising stock mar- 
kets rather than any success 
in winning third party 
funds. More than half of the 
assets managed In Edin- 
burgh come horn life funds. 

Scottish Equitable pre- 
dicted there would be fewer 
fund management compa- 
nies in Scotland over the 
next few years as the indus- 
try continued to consolidate. 
It said that by giving its 
fund managers autonomy, 
and marketing more aggres- 
sively, the company, owned 
by Aegon, the Dutch, insurer, 
hoped to ensure its survival 
in this marketplace. 


Bankers Trust backs 
approach to Celtic 


By Jonathan Guthrie 
and Lucy Smy 


Bankers Trust, the US 
investment bank, is backing 
a bid approach for Celtic, the 
Glasgow football club, from 
a consortium led by Kenny 
Dalglish, most recently man- 
ager of Newcastle and a star 
Celtic player in the ISTOs, 
and Jim Kerr, singer with 
the Simple Minds rock 
group. 

News that the European 
venture capital arm of Bank- 
ers Trust is willing to 


finance the bid has lifted the 
credibility of the consortium, 
dismissed earlier this week 
as lacking financial clout. 

Hie consortium said It was 
interested in buying a 50.3 
per cent stake held by the 
millionaire Fergus McCann 
and in buying out minori- 
ties. However, the consor- 
tium is unwilling to pay the 
£45m at which Mr McCann's 
stake is valued, as conver- 
sion of preference shares 
Into ordinaries early next 
century could substantially 
dilute aa r nin gR 


ENERGY GENERATOR AND SUPPLIER ON VERGE OF SIGNING BREAKTHROUGH ALUANCE 


National Power close to electricity tie-up 
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By Andrew Taylor, 
Utilities Correspondent 


National Power, Britain's 
second largest generator, Is 
thought to be dose to sign- 
ing a breakthrough alliance 
with one of the country’s 
biggest electricity suppliers. 

The group, which yester- 
day postponed the publica- 
tion of its interim results 
from next Tuesday to 
November 25. is also 
believed to be near an agree- 
ment with the industry regu- 


lator over the disposal of 
4.GOOMW of under-used coal- 
fired power stations. 

Analysts said last night 
that the most likely candi- 
dates for a tie-up with 
National Power were Mid- 
land, owned jointly by GPU 
and Cinergy of the US, York- 
shire. owned by American 
Electric Power, and See- 
board. owned by Central and 
South West 

National Power wants an 
alliance with an electricity 
supplier to bring it closer to 


end-users and give it more 
flexibility as electricity trad- 
ing becomes more competi- 
tive. Ministers have previ- 
ously frowned on a link-up 
between UK generators and 
electricity suppliers. 

Last month, however, 
Peter Mandelson, trade and 
industry secretary gave the 
go-ahead for FowerGen, the 
country's third largest gen- 
erator. to buy East Midlands 
for £L9bn_ 

FowerGen was ordered to 
sell 4 .000 MW of coal-fired 


plant in return for being 
allowed to buy East Mid- 
lands. 

National Power is thought 
to be seeking to agree the 
sale of a further 4,oooMW 
in return for its being 
allowed to link-up with a 
supplier. 

Prof Stephen Littlechild. 
the electricity industry regu- 
lator. has previously indi- 
cated that he would like 
National Power to sell 
6.00QMW. but is thought to 
be close to an agreement 


hased on the lower figure. 

The group's shares rose 
I3p to 549p amid heavy trad- 
ing yesterday, as expecta- 
tions rose that it might be 
able to announce agree- 
ments on disposals and 
an alliance later this 
month. 

Mr Mandelson wants gen- 
erators to sell under-used 
coal-fired plant in order to 
protect coal sales while new 
electricity trading arrange- 
ments are introduced. 

He has also imposed 


restrictions on construction 
of new gas-fired power sta- 
tions. 

National Power Is also- 


1 thought to. be running third,. 


behind. Electricity de France. W~ 
and British Energy to buy - 
London Electricity, the capi- 
tal’s power supplier. 

Electricity de France fast 
night was still considering 
whether to increase-its £2bn 
cash offer In a bid to-estab- ’ 

Tish clear water between it 
and British Energy, the UK 
nuclear generator. 
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ICI may buy back Zeneca units 


By Jonathan Ford 


Imperial Chemical Industries 
yesterday confirmed its 
interest in buying parts of 
the speciality chemicals divi- 
sion put up for sale on 
Thursday by Zeneca, the 
pharmaceuticals and agro- 
chemicals group that 
demerged from tt five years 
ago. 

The debt-laden chemicals 
group said its interest 
extended only to Zeneca's 
resins and adhesives busi- 
nesses, over which It has 
pre-emptive rights under the 
demerger agreement These 
have sales of about £190m 
against the division’s £740m. 
and are thought to carry a 
price tag of aboat £20Qm. 

“ICl's potential interest 
does not extend beyond 
those businesses where it 
has rights", the group arid 

Shares in ICI rose 5p to 
585p on the news, although 
analysts questioned whether 
the group had the financial 
resources for even a modest 
acquisition. 

Following an ambitious 
restructuring last year, 
when it spent £5.7bn on a 
debt-funded move to reposi- 
tion itself as a producer of 
speciality rhomiraic, ICI has 
struggled to make disposals 
to pay down its borrowings, 
which stand at £4.4bn. 

“On its current debt ICI is 



Sfr David Barnes: srfe to single purchaser pre fer red Asriey Ashwood 


going to have Interest cover 
of just two times next year. 
90 baying anything is going 
to be a really tight squeeze", 
said Michael Eastwood, 


ehamirais analyst at Dresd- 
ner Klein wort Benson. 

The move was seen as a 
potential irritant to Zeneca, 
which said on Thursday it 


hoped to sell the division in 

one piece to maximise value. 

“If ICI cherry-picks some 
of the businesses, this will 
have an impact on the price 
Zeneca will get”, said one 
analyst. Sir David Barnes, 
chief executive of Zeneca, 
said yesterday that a sale to 
a ring lp purchaser remained 
its preferred course and it 
was investigating whether it 
could sell the division with- 
out triggering Id’s pre-emp- 
tion rights. 

The businesses in which 
Id has expressed an interest 
manufacture resins and 
polymers for paints and 
adhesives, as well as indus- 
trial adhesives. 

Analysts said they would 
fit well into Id’s portfolio 
which includes National 
Starch, the world’s largest 
producer of industrial adhe- 
sives, although snmp ques- 
tioned whether the group 
would want to retain. the 
paint resins side. 

Id acquired its pre-emp- 
tion rights during the demer- 
ger process In 1993. These 
allow it to buy the busi- 
nesses at “market value" 
should Zeneca seek to sell 
them. Analysts said ICI bad 
demanded the rights because 
it had only reluctantly ceded 
the businesses. “They were 
given to Zeneca to bulk It up 
at the time of the demerger", 
said Mr Eastwood. 
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British Biotech 
abandons vision 
of former chief 


Reckitt warns 
on impact of k . 
tough trading 


By John WiUmsn 


Shares in Reckitt & Caiman 
fell sharply yesterday after 
the household goods and 
pharmaceuticals group 
warned that second-half 
profits would be hit by 
tougher trading conditions 
in Latin America, Asia and 
the US. 

Reckitt, which makes Det- 
tol and Lysol disinfectants. 
Harpic toilet cleaner and 
proprietary medicines 
including Dfaprin and Gavis- 


By Jo na tt an Gnthtie 


British Biotech, the former 
flagship of the UK biotech 
industry, has abandoned the 
vision of its co-founder and 
farmer chief executive, Keith 
McCuIlagh. of creating a 
“new Glaxo" - a big pharmar 
ceuticals business 
distributing the drugs it 
developed through an inter- 
national sales operation. 

The move follows heavy 
pressure earlier this year 
from shareholders who were 
unhappy with the high-risk 
strategy adopted by Mr 
McCulJagh. 

The controversy was 
sparked by allegations by 
Andrew Millar, the sacked 
head of clinical trials, that 
directors had dealt on 
insider information and 
made exaggerated claims for 
the efficacy of drugs under 
development 

Elliot Goldstein, who 
replaced Mr McCuIlagh as 
chief executive In Septem- 
ber, said British Biotech had 
dropped plans to set up a 
sales arm to market mari- 
mastat. an innovative anti- 
cancer treatment in Europe. 
Instead, the company wants 
to strike a deal with a big 
pharmaceuticals group 
which will sell the drug in 
return far a share of develop- 
ment costs and royalties. 


British Biotech would now 
make extensive use of part' 
nerships in developing 
drugs, as most UK biotech 
companies do. Dr Goldstein 
ftairi 

Malcolm Fallen, finance 
director, said expected con- 
tributions from partners to 
drug development costs, 
combined with a £usm 
(5190m) cash reserve, “would 
take the company through to 
a sustainable commercial 
position”. 

The shares, which dropped 
to 29p In June, after peaking 
at more than 300p in 1996. 
fell lp to 44p yesterday. They 
re m ain depressed by doubts 
about the efficacy of mari- 
mastat raised by Dr Millar. 

Signalling a more cautious 
approach to drug develop- 
ment. British Biotech is tar- 
geting a lower threshold of 
patient survival to prove the 
efficacy of marimastat ln 
three trials against different 
forms of cancer. 

British Biotech has ended 
research into biological pro- 
tein-based drugs. 

As a result of a general 
economy drive, the compa- 
ny's loss for the six months 
to October 31 fell from 
£19 to £16^2m, despite a 
£1.73in charge for paying off 
departing directors such as 
Mr McCuIlagh. 


con, said growth had been 
slower t han expected in 
Latin America. 

Sales in eastern Asia had 
continued to fall and the 
group now expects to make a 
loss in the region this year. 
And profits had been hit in 
North America by reduc- 
tions in stock held by the big 
supermarket chains. 

Vernon Sankey. chief exec- 
utive, said the group contin- 
ued to' launch new products 
and take its successful 
brands into new markets: 

The underlying growth 
strategy remains sound.” 

But the shares fell 150p to 
SOOp. Unilever shares were 
also down 12p to 630p amid 
fears that worsening condi- 
tions in emerging markets 
would hit the Anglo-Dutch 
consumer group. 

Analysts cut forecasts for 
the year by about 10 per cent 
to £29Qm ($480m) in pre-tax 
profit before an exceptional 
charge of £4lm for dealing 
with the mfllpnnlnm bomb. 


One analyst said the sur- 
prise announcement had 
“severely damaged" manage- 
ment credibility. 

James CuJverwell of Mer- 
rill Lynch said that while 
some of the fall in sales was 
because of external forces, 
some was not. Reckitt. had 
failed to cut costs in eastern 
Asia fast enough to avoid a 
loss and had increased Its 
marketing expenditure in 
Europe. 

In its trading update, 
Reckitt- said like-for-like 
sales growth would fall mar- 
ginally below its 5 per cent 
target for the year. 

The ; strong firsi-h; 
growth in Brazil and Mexico 
had not continued into the 
second half, with high inter- 
est rates forcing wholesalers 
to reduce stock- 

in the US, big retailers 
were also reducing stock and 
adopting constant replenish- 
ment sytems which require - 
suppliers to deliver goods 
when needed. Sales had 
therefore risen more slowly 
than consumer spending. * 

This is likely to be a recur- 
ring feature, said Mr Sankey, 
reducing sales by about . 
S30m over two 'years. The 
good news was it reflected 
Reckitt’s efficiency in deal- 
ing with these important/ 
customers. 

“There is a short- 
effect on our sales.” he 
“but it builds our position 
for the longer term.” . 
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Slough wins bid 
battle for Bilton 


By Horae Cohen 


Slough Estates, the UK 
property company, yesterday 
won its £276m ($167m) hos- 
tile bid for smaller rival. 
Bilton, after a bitter public 
battle in which the central 
issue became the relation- 
ship between Bilton direc- 
tors and their institutional 
shareholders. 

Slough said that as of 1pm 
yesterday. It had received 
acceptances from 89.3 per 
cent of shareholders, includ- 
ing the 35 per cent stake 
held by trusts and charities 
whose votes were controlled 
by present and former Bilton 
directors and' employees. 

Skmgh had offered Bilton 
shareholders SlCHAp a share 
in cash or 3l3’.4p a share in 
cash and shares. 

Bilton's pre-bid share price 
was 212 Vip. 

Slough chairman, Sir Nigel 
Mobbs, said the company 
would move swiftly to estab- 
lish a redevelopment pro- 
gramme for its newly 
acquired Bilton assets »nr\ to 
sell off its agricultural. 


assets. “This company has 
some extremely good loca- 
tions and there hasn’t been 
enough redevelopment and 
Investment.” Sir Nigel 
said. _ 

Bilton said yesterday thdf* 
directors had no comment. ^ 

Bilton's board had-, 
declined the bid. saying the 
company’s net asset value 
was at least 340p a share. 

However, most property 
company analysts and share- 
holders disputed Bilton’s vat 
uation. noting that, at. the 
directors’ request, the char- 
tered surveyors had taken 
the unusual step of ftdrfing 
in purchasers' costs such as 
stamp duty and brokers' 
fees. Most property company 
assets are valued net 
of costs. 

The bitterly contested bid 
appears to pave the way for 
other hostile bids in the UK 
property sector which is 
dominated by amall compa- 
nies, many of which appear 
insulated from unwanted 
predators by the presence of 
a .significant -management 
stake, 
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Blakeney accuses Lonrho Africa m 


By Andrew EdgedHfe-Johnson 


The war of words between 
Lonrfao Africa and Blakeney 
Management, the fund man- 


ager seeking to oust the con- 
glomerate’s non-executive 
directors, moved up a gear 
yesterday when Blakeney 
accused the company of pub- 
lishing defamatory- state- 
ments. 

Blakeney’s lawyers at 
Slaughter & May wrote " to 
Lonrho Africa yesterday, 
demanding a public retrac- 


tion of comments made in its 
circulars to shareholders 
and analysts. Blakeney said 
the documents contained 
“numerous inaccuracies” 
and. defamatory comments 
about its performance and 
its three nominee directors. 

Lonrho Africa retaliated, 
saying: “Two can play at 
that game.” The sub-Saha- 
ran group of car showrooms 
and luxury hotels said it too 
had consulted its own law- 
yers about the contents of a 
Blakeney letter to sharehold- 


ers, Issued this week. 

The company said: “This 
is nothing more than a {dot 
to distract attention away 
from the direct hits we have 
made. They are very sore 
and it is a joy to behold.” 

Joe Demby, a director of 
Blakeney and its associate 
company, African Lakes, 
said Lonrho Africa’s c laims 
about the Blakeney nominee 
directors “read like a cheap 
thriller.” 

He added that Blakeney 
had instructed its lawyers to 


take further action to protect 
- the reputations of its three 
nominees — John Jackson of 
Ladbroke, Dekel Golan of 
African. Plantations and 
Miles Moriand, the chairman 
of Blakeney who also sits on 
the boards of African Lakes 
and African Plantations. 

Blakeney, .which together- 
with its associates controls 
10.1 per cent of Lonrho 
Africa, is seeking a review of 
the group's strategy,. fcfalch 
is expected to lead to dispos- 
als and acquisitions. 
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R ETAI L GERMAN GROUP EXPECTS TO. CO MPL ETE DISPOSAL PLAN WITH IN T HREE TO FOUR YEARS 

Metro to float unwanted businesses 
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By Graham Bowtoy in Frankfurt 

Metro and Deutsche Bank 
plan to Boat “within two or 
three years” up to six of the 
|companies being divested by 
"Metro, the German group 
that is Europe’s biggest 
retailer said yesterday. 

All Metro’s unwanted busi- 
nesses, which are first to be 
transferred to a Deutsche- 
Melro joint venture, would 
be sold or floated within 
three to four years, Deutsche 
Bank revealed. 

Metro said on Thursday it 
was selling businesses with 
sales of DMl6hn ($9.45bn) in 
a shake-up of its extensive 


supermarket and shopping 
empire. The divisions would 
be first transferred to a new 
company called Divag, but 
then sold or spun off in pub- 
lic offerings. 

Metro will keep a 49 per 
cent stake in Divag until the 
businesses are sold. Deut- 
sche Bank Is taking an ini- 
tial 51 per cent stake but wffl 
immediately, begin looking 
to sell its holding to other 
fin a n cial investors. 

All businesses in Divag 
would be sold or floated 
within “within three or four 
years”, Deutsche Bank «w 

Metro appears to have 
opted for the two-stage sale 


of its businesses in an 
attempt to overcome union 
objections to job cuts and 
the disposal of its unwanted 
businesses. About 34/Xtt of 
the group's 235,000 workers 
are affected by the sales. 

By participating in Metro’s 
disposals. Deutsche Bank 
will benefit from fees earned 
from the flotations and sales. 

The businesses Metro is 
selling Include Its Kaufhafle 
stores, about 25 of Its Kauf- 
hof department stores, its 
Vobis, Maxdata and other 
computer shops, clo thing 
shop Adler, the Tip food 
store and the shoe retailer 
Rena 


Klaus Wieg&ndt, Metro 
chief executive, said Adler. 
Maxdata and Reno were 
among the businesses that 
Metro could take public. 
“We're looking at about five 
or six companies in the next 
two years,” he said. 

After the reorganisation 
Metro will focus on expan- 
sion of four core business 
areas: cash-and-carry, hyper- 
markets and supermarkets, 
department stores and non- 
food specialist shops. 

The disposals would free 
capital and management 
resources to support Metro’s 
planned international expan- 
sion, Mr Wleganrit said. 


The group wants to con- 
centrate on building a 
Europe-wide network 
focused on cash-and-carry 

stores. 

Mr Wiegandt singled out 
Poland as a country where 
Metro would expand, and 
also signalled expansion 
plans in China, where Metro 
has recently opened stores. 

Analysts said the restruct- 
uring might signal prepara- 
tions for bigger consolida- 
tion. pointing to speculation 
that Metro might consider 
merging with another large 
European retailer such as 
Ahold, of the Netherlands, or 
France’s Carrefour. 


£en Danske Bank puts the champagne on ice 


The Danish group seems to have won the battle for Fokus, but hurdles remain, writes Tim Burt 


P eter Straarup. the com- 
bative chief executive of 
Pen Danske Hank, yes- 
terday flew to Italy far a hol- 
iday weekend to celebrate 
bis apparent victory in the 
fast-moving bid battle for 
Fokus Bank, Norway’s 
fourth largest lender. 

Boardroom colleagues 
quipped it could be his last 
journey south for some 
while. Over the next few 
weeks, Mr Straarup is expec- 
ted to spend more time head- 
ing in the other direction to 
Trondheim, the small Nor- 
wegian city 400km north of 
Oslo. 

; \Wben he gets there, he is 
jP^ly to be feted by Fokus 
management as the man 
who saved the bank from the 
clutches Of Svenska Handels- 
banken, Sweden's largest 
lender. In an unprecedented 
round of bidding and count- 
er-bidding on Thursday 
night, DDB seized the initia- 
tive from Hanrirttthemtem by 
trumping the Swedish 
bank’s NKr5.09bn offer for 
Fokus with a NKr5.6bn 
(5742m) deal. 

Handelsbanken promptly 
increased its bid to 
NKrS.Shn, or NKrSO a share. 
Mr Straarup, who has a rep- 
utation within DDB for get- 
ting his way, matched the 


higher price within hours. 

Fokus management, 
unused to such attention,, 
sided with the Danish suitor 
after Mr Straarup promised 
not only to embrace the 
bank's regionally based 
strategy, but also pledged to 
maintain its headquarters in 
Trondheim and leave exist- 
ing management in place. 

Ame Martensson, Handels- 
banken. chief executive, yes- 
terday refused to offer simi- 
lar guarantees and declined 
to raise his offer again. “We 
had no wish to over-pay and, 
faced with rival bids, Fokus 
chose the option that prom- 
ised no change," he said. 

This week's events marked 
the latest stage . of an 
extraordinary period both 
for Fokus and tbe Norwe- 
gian hanking industry. 

After a series of abortive 
mergers and acquisitions, 
Fokus announced in Septem- 
ber a three-way betrothal 
with Christiania, Norway’s 
second largest bank, and 
state-owned Postbanken. 

But that deal, like others 
before it in Norway, col- 
lapsed after the banks felled 
to agree terms «nd Sandals - 
banker announced its offer 
- only to be out-flanked by 
DDB. 

Even the normally unflap- 


pable Mr Martensson 
expressed surprise at the 
turn, of events. “We could 
not make the kind of prom- 
ises offered by the Danes. 1 
do not think it is a very pro- 
fessional thing to do." 

But DDB is not hom e an d 
dry. Although it ha« already 
acquired 9S7 per cent of 
Fokus firam Union Bank of 
Norway, it must win more 
than 90 per acceptances to 
secure control. The Norwe- 
gian government must also 
give its blearing - anmothing 
it has proved reluctant to do 
in the past. 

A ssuming that Den- 
mark's largest bank can 
complete the deal, ques- 
tions remain over rhe indus- 
trial logic behind the move. 
DDB argues that retail bank- 
ing in Norway Is an attrac- 
tive business, but it is hardly 
high-margin. Moreover, 
there are few synergies 
between Fokus’s decentral- 
ised branch network and 
DDB's small commercial 
banking operation In 
Norway. 

Mr Straarup rejects those 
concerns. He maintains that 
Fokus wiD be a useful con- 
duit for DDB to roll out its 
asset-management and elec- 
tronic-banking products. 


Certainly, Fokus would 
not justify its bid. premium 
on its recent trading record. 
Operating income foil from 
NKr399.7m to NKrl725m in 
the nine months to Septem- 
ber 30. Heavy losses ou secu- 
rities and share trading, 
moreover, mean Its fall-year 
pre-tax profits will be 
sharply below the 
NKrtiSOSm achieved in 1997. 

Mr Straarup is undaunted. 
“When you look at Fokus 
and its Current earnings, you 
would expect our acquisition 
to make it possible to gener- 
ate a higher revenue 
stream." 

That may be true. But sev- 
eral industry analysts 
warned that the acquisition 
would dent DDB earnings 
per share, at least in the 
near term. Although the 
dilution is likely to be grnaii. 
it was enough to make Han- 
delsbanken sby away from a 
higher offer. 

Fokus offers a useful dis- 
tribution network. But it is 
questionable whether it jus- 
tifies a multiple of 11 times 
forward earnings, even if 
that is undemanding by 
banking-sector standards. 

The reason lies partly in 
the ghgATiffp of other acquisi- 
tion opportunities: Fokus is 
simply the only sizeable 
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Norwegian bank available. 

Christiania and Den 
norske Bank, both attractive 
partners, are still majority 
owned by the government, 
with no timing in sight for a 
disposal. Certainly Handels- 
banken does not expect to 
make another bid in tbe 
near future, preferring to 
build on its existing branch 
network in Norway. 

“We will not pursue deals 
for the sake of it, especially 
ones involving tittle syn- 
ergy.” said Mr Martensson. 
referring to DDB. “All that 
does, is make you a hero for 
a day and you have big prob- 
lems ahead.” 

Additional reporting by Val- 
eria Skold in Oslo and Clare 
MacCarihy m Copenhagen. 


TCI 
returns 
to the 
black 


By Christo p he r Partes 
in Los Angeles 

Tele-Communications Inc. a 
leading US cable-television 
company, posted a profit in 
the third quarter, although 
operating cashflow fell 
almost is per cent to $604m 
as restructuring continued. 

The group, which is expec- 
ted to complete a SiGbn 
merger with AT&T early 
next year, reported net 
income of S52m. against a 
S214m loss, on revenues 
down &6 per cent at S1.48bn. 

However, on a pro forma 
basis allowing for asset 
sales, purchases and other 
deals, group cashflow was 
flat at 5587m, while core 
cable operations showed a 4 
per cent increase to 8616 m. 

The underlying number of 
subscribers had grown IB 
per cent, according to Mr 
Leo Hindery. president, 
although new ventures were 
having a “short-term nega- 
tive impact on our results”. 

TCI is still in tbe process 
of swapping systems and 
subscribers with other cable . 
operators to form large 
“dusters” which allow near- 
saturation coverage of cer- 
tain regions. In the past year 
it has introduced high-capac- 
ity digital systems which 
now reach about Lm homes, 
and rolled out TCIgHome. a 
high-speed Internet service. 

Tbe arrival of digital cable 
compression technology is 
one of the key attractions of 
the industry for AT&T and 
other telecommunications 
groups, because it allows 
more channels and services 
to be piped into the home 
through conventional copper 
wires. It has an advantage 
over satellite digital services 
in that two-way links are 
possible, allowing in theory 
for truly interactive links . 

Mr Hindery said TCI had 
gained 300.000 digital cus- 
tomers in the quarter, and 
he expected 80 per cent of 
TCI's subscribers to be 
receiving the service within 
five years. 
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Bouygues brothers gain 
ground in strategy fight 

France’s Bouygues brothers yesterday won anerher baltte 
in their war of attrition with Vincent Bollore. tne Breton 
businessman, for control of the strategy of Bcuvgues. me 
construction. TV and telecommunications group. 

Tbe Conseil des Marches Financiers, the financial market 
regulator, said it considered that the Bouygues' SCD.vi 
and the Bollore group’s Financiers du Loch ■.vet: “r s 'a v 
ger acting in concert regarding the Bouygues corny any”. 
“Today the parlies remain in deep disagreement as much 
over major questions concerning tne strategy o' I: ie group 
and its accounts as over the scope oi their agreements." 

The decision means the two parties’ voting rights mil no 
longer be aggregated in votes on Bouygues company 
business. On November 6 these amounted to 32.9 per 
cent, just below the 33.3 per cent threshold beyond which 
they would be obliged to launch a full bid. Ho a -E ver, a 
shareholders' pact between the two sides remains in force 
pending a ruling by the Tribunal de Commerce de Paris. 

The Bouygues brothers were pleased v.-ith the decision, 
saying the CMF was • reconciling the facts with the law 
and this will ensure the transparency of the market". 
Financifere du Loch expressed astonishment at the CMF’s 
position. It has decided to appeal against the decision. 
David Owen, Paris 

DEPARTMENT STORES 


Isetan shrugs off recession 

Isetan, the Japanese department store chain, is bucking 
Japan’s deepening recession. The group lifted first -halt 
pre-tax profits 38.5 per cent to Y3.67bn (S30m|. despite 
months of collapsing retail sales and fears oi a deflationary 
spiral, isetan attributed the gain to its marketing strategy, 
aimed at improving the Isetan brand image and emphasis- 
ing customer service. Although sales fell 0.5 per cent from 
Y200.7bn to Y199.8bn, turnover at its new store in Kyoto, 
in western Japan, exceeded company targets by 50 per 
cent 

Isetan has benefited from its focus on fashion- conscious 
women in their 20s and 30s. The chain's flagship store in 
Tokyo has been stealing market share from Takashimaya, 
Japan’s oldest and largest department store, with aggres- 
sive promotions. 

However, a Y200m loss on securities holdings hit the 
bottom line. Net profit improved 5.1 per cent to Y2bn and 
the Y5 interim dividend payment is being maintained. 

Analysts warned that the earnings increase reflected the 
weak results posted after last year's consumption tax 
increase in April. 

The next six months could be very tough for department 
stores, analysts added. With incomes falling and compa- 
nies cutting annual bonuses. Isetan may not meet its sales 
targets this half, said Mike Allen, at ING Barings in Tokyo. 

In the year ending in March, pre-tax profits are expected 
to be Yllbn, down 14 per cent, on sates of Y425bn. The 
group said after-tax earnings would be fiat at Y2.5bn. 
Shares In the group were up Y17 at Y1.149. 

Meanwhile, Isetan said it expected to reach a settlement 
of its dispute over repayment of loans to Barneys, the US 
retailer that filed for bankruptcy in 1996. 

Alexandra Harney, Tokyo 
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ABB admits image 
hit by insider trading 


By Tim Bint In Stockholm 


ABB. the international 
engineering conglomerate, yes- 
terday vowed to stamp out 
insider trading and antitrust 
violations among its staff after 
inadvertently admitting its 
image and brand name had 
been harmed by such inci- 
dents. 

The move follows the dis- 
missal of two ABB managers 
this month. They were accused 
of using inside information to 
profit from ABB’s recent 
Sl.fibn acquisition of Elsag Bai- 
ley. the New York-listed pro- 
cess automation company. 

That case emerged Just 
weeks after the Swiss-Swedish 
group ivas fined $ssm by the 
European Commission for tak- 
ing part in a price-fixing cartel 
m the market for insulated 
heating pipes. 

Both incidents have dented 
the reputation of ABB. 
regarded as one of the world's 


best managed industrial com- 
panies following a radical 
restructuring and global 
expansion overseen by Percy 
Barnevik, Its chairman. 

In a confidential memo to 
managers. Goran Lindahl, 
chief executive, said: “These 
cases take a toll on our world- 
wide image and brand name, 
and on the loyalty of oar cus- 
tomers and employees.” 

The memo was mistakenly 
passed to the media after Info- 
tec. the company’s distribution 
agents in Zurich, where It has 
Its headquarters, entered the 
wrong fax database for send- 
ing Mr Lindahl’s letter. 

ABB denied the memo had 
been sent deliberately to news 
organisations to demonstrate 
increased internal scrutiny. 
"This is a terrible mistake by 
our fax service provider; it was 
meant for senior corporate 
offices, country managers and 
corporate staff managers.” 
ABB said. 


Hie memo, entitled Compli- 
ance in the ABB Group, was 
followed swiftly by a release 
saying: “Please disregard the 
previously received memoran- 
dum which was for internal 
management distribution 
within ABB." 

Some industry analysts, 
however, were sceptical. 
“Either it is gross incompe- 
tence or they are being rather 
Machiavellian about hying to 
Improve their image,” said one 
engineering analyst. 

ABB vowed to take strong 
internal measures to meet EU 
competition rules following 
the price-fixing case. 

It has declined to comment 
in detail, however, on the 
insider trading case concern- 
ing Elsas Bailey. 

ABB said a strengthened 
legal affaire department would 
implement measures to ensure 
future staff compliance with 
internal rules of conduct and 
outside legislation. 
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Smoke clears 


By John Labate in New York 


Eni chief executive set for 
switch to Telecom Italia 


By Paul Betts and James Blitz 
in Milan 



Franco Bemabe. chief 
executive of Eni. the oil and 
gas conglomerate that is 
Italy's biggest company, is set 
to become the new chief execu- 
tive of troubled Telecom Italia, 
the second biggest. 

Paving the way for what 
would be the most significant 
management shake-up in cor- 
porate Italy in recent years, it 
emerged that Mr Bemabe, SO. 
hud been offered the Telecom 
Italia post by its main share- 
holders. 

Aides of Mr Bemabe said he 
was considering the offer and 
was likely to take up the chal- 
lenge of running Telecom 
Italia, which has suffered a 
series of management and pub- 
lic relations disasters since pri- 
vatisation last year. 

Since taking over at Eni - 
the world's seventh-largest oil 
company - in 1992. Mr Ber- 
nabe has carried out a dra- 
matic restructuring. Eni 
reported a 39.4 per cent rise in 
net profits in the finst balf of 
this year, against a back- 
ground of low oil prices. 


£ 


Challenge: Franco BemaM 


Telecom Italia board mem- 
bers said they hoped to 
announce Mr Bernab$’s 
appointment at a board meet- 
ing next week. 

Mr Bemabe is believed to 
have been asked to take on the 
job by the Agnelli family, who 
run the Fiat automotive 
empire. Although they have 
only a 0.6 per cent stake in 
Telecom Italia through their 
holding company Ifil. the 
Agnellis are among the most 
influential shareholders on the 
group’s board. 

For Mr Bemabe, who spent 


five years at Fiat as director of 
economic studies in the late 
1970s. the move would be a 
considerable challenge. 

In the past 10 months, share- 
holders and analysts have 
attacked Telecom Italia's man- 
agement, which was led by 
Gian Mario Rossignolo, chair- 
man, until his departure on 
October 23. 

Mr Bernabe’s move would 
raise the question of his suc- 
cessor at Eni. and there was 
no clear answer to this last 
night. 

The move would also trigger 
international interest in Tele- 
com Italia, and was being seen 
by some analysts as a possible 
first step towards a strategic 
alliance with British Telecom- 
munications. 

Earlier this week. Cable and 
Wireless, the UK group, said it 
was ab andoning plans to form 
a global network operating 
company with Telecom Italia. 

BT. however, has made no 
secret of its interest in the 
lucrative Italian telecoms mar- 
ket Earlier this year. It joined 
Eni in a consortium that bid 
unsuccessfully for Italy’s third 
mobile licence. 


The speculative frenzy 
surrounding internet stocks 
rose to a new level on Wall 
Street yesterday as shares in 
theglobe.com jumped to more 
than 10 times their $9 offer 
price on their first day of 
trading. 

The company has only 93 
employees, and designs online 
chat rooms and other internet 
“community” sites. Its initial 
public offering comprised 3.im 
shares. 

The level of yesterday's rise, 
unheard of even in a year of 
record gains for internet 
stocks, is in stark contrast to 
three weeks ago when lead 
underwriter Bear Steams had 
first lowered the offer price 
and then postponed the offer- 
ing due to lack of demand. 

At its peak yesterday, 
theglobe.com - a three-year 
old company with revenues 
last year of less than Sim - 
had a market valuation of 
nearly Jlbn. 

Yesterday's debut followed 
Wednesday's launch of 
another high-flying internet 
stock. EarthWeb, which 
Hpgjg ns web sites. That com- 
pany has jumped in value by 
five times, to $500m. 

“The speculative juices are 
flowing and the big losers are 
the gambling tab les in Atlantic 
City,” said Scott Sipprelle. IPO 
analyst at Midtown Research 
Group in New York. 

E*Trade, one of a handful of 
internet-based trading firms 
popular with individual inves- 
tors. said theglobe.com was 
the most actively-traded share 
on its system. 

The internet sector has 
stormed back into favour as 
lower US interest rates and 
renewed confidence in the 
online world have rekindled 
the enthusiasm of private 
investors. Yahoo!, the internet 
“portal” company, has soared 
in value to JlSbn, five times Its 
value at the start of the year. 

“These stocks trade as a 
group, with the more visible 
names getting the momentum 
first before It trickles down to 
others,” said James Preisler, r 
an analyst at Paine Webber. 
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Europe today 




The north and cast will be cold 


mill snow and there will bo pro- V-tT' ^ 

longed snourtalta m Russia. South- '* F^-v 






Scandmavta win be milder with 
sloe! or ram. Central and north- ■?'?. jVfl 




western areas will be ctiflly with 
ran, turning more showery. West- 
ern areas wilt hove showers, some 
heavy, with sunny spells, but much 
of fhe Iberian Peninsula win stay 
dry Ram will cross Holy and the 
contra! Mediterranean and the east 
mil have downpours and thunder- 
storms- Heavy showers over the 
Balkars will dear but steadier rain 
v.'iO move In. 

Five-day forecast 

The central Mediterranean wfll 
become drier but the east will have 
thundery showers. Scandinavia, 
the north-east and the east will 
have more snow for a few days 
and say unsettled. The north-west 

and will become milder on Tues- 
day but wet and breezy. 
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Puffs of (white) smoke at last? A US 
tobacco settlement is once more 
within reach. 

At a cost of $250bn over 25 years, 
Big Tobacco is close to eliminating 
the Medicaid health insu rance cases 
brought against it by individual US 
states - far and away the biggest 
litigation threat hanging over the 
industry. 

Some caveats remain. Of t he 50 US 
states, eight never sued, four have 
already settled and another eight 
have negotiated these new terms. 
What is critical now is how many of 
the remaining 30 sign up. With even 
recalcitrant states like Arizona mak- 
ing positive noises, it is likely that 
25 or so will settle, which would do 
the trick. 

Admittedly, this settlement does 
not confer the total Immunity prom- 
ised by the $516bn deal which col- 
lapsed this spring. But it is much 
cheaper, does not require congressio- 
nal approval and the companies 
have lately been winning Individual 
suits in the courts. 

Tobacco stocks have done well 
recently, as their defensive qualities 
have attracted investors. BAT has 
gained nearly 60 per cent since the . 
end of August, with RJR Nabisco tip 
a third and Philip Morris a fifth. 

But they are still trading at big 
discounts to their local market, 
which the end of litigation uncer- 
tainty would help narrow, a settle- 
ment would also open the door to 
add value through restructuring. 
Philip Morris’ first step could be a 
S3bn share buy-back, while RJR is 
thinking of spinning off its interna- 
tional tobacco operations. 
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Communications and Granada. That 
its 30-channel service is dwarfed by 
BSkyB’s 200-strong line-up could 
turn out to be an advantage - if the 
French experience, which suggests 
customers like simplicity,, is any- 
thing to go by. But it will certainly 
have to offer a stronger line-up. And 
its patchy coverage will also have to 
improve sharply to compete with its 
rival's satellite distribution. 

On Digital's other advantage is 
that customers will not need satel- 
lite dishes. Early reports of the ease 
of its “plug and play" system will be 
compelling to a wider community 
than just hardened dish-haters. 

However, dishphobia and the sim- 
plicity of its line-up alone are 
unlikely to drive On Digital’s sales 
briskly unless it can recapture a 
price advantage too. This looks a tall 
order. 


US retail giants. As usual these po**. 
erf ul customers are squeezing their 
suppliers, in this case by reducing 
the amount of stock carried. Like the 
increased marketing spend on prod- 
uct launches, this is a reminder of 
the difficulty of hanging on to profit, 
ability gains in such a competitive 
field. 

Nevertheless, with a fairer wind 
from the pound, earnings should 
pick up next year. Reckitt has no 
option but to keep up investment in 
new products and emerging markets 
to try to relgoite the top line. Bwj. 
note: profits this year will not thlft? 
much from 1993 levels. The idea that 
Reckitt can deliver sustainable dou- 
ble digit earnings growth should be 
treated with scepticism. 


Wassall/BICC 
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On Digital 

Is On Digital's challenge to British 
Sky Broadcasting in UK pay-televi- 
sion credible? In its current shape, 
no. And that could prove something 
of a party-dampener at On Digital's 
launch tomorrow. 

Not only is BSkyB the established 
operator, with a considerable brand 
advantage, but it has also undercut 
the upstart’s economy package. Add 
to that the fact that BSkyB’s digital 
service has been up and running for 
six weeks, gamering 100,000 new dig- 
ital subscribers in its first month or 
operation. This might not be enough 
to make up for the attrition of 
BSkyB’s existing analogue satellite 
customer base, since only 30 per cent 
are new customers. But being first to 
market does give the group an edge. 

However, it is too early to write off 
On Digital, co-owned by Carlton 


Reckitt & Colman used smoke and 
mirrors to suggest it was still achiev- 
ing double digit earnings growth 
when it reported its interim results. 
Yesterday it was punished for deliv- 
ering a dose of reality late in the 
year. With profit forecasts being cut 
by more than io per cent to about 
£250m after exceptional, Reckitt 
was left on a market rating. This 
ought to be harsh for a defensive 
household goods stock. But the bad 
news jarred against better than 
expected quarterly figures hum Uni- 
lever, Procter & Gamble and Colgate- 
Palmolive. And some of Reckitt's 
explanations were as attractive as 
its cockroach killer. 

Nobody likes to hear that a com- 
pany is a victim of its own apparent 
success. But beneath the “efficient 
customer response” jargon, Reckitt 
seemed to be pointing to the down- 
side of being a prefer red supplier to 


Wassail got the City’s equivalent 
of a loud raspberry this year when It 
announced its transformation into a 
mini-KKR. Bight months of share 
price underperformance later, and 
its latest announcement has met 
with ... a fall in the share price. 
This is understandable. Wassail has 
bought 7.35 per cent of BICC, and 
the market is right to be puzzled. 

The stake is described as an 
investment. It is hard to see how 
this squares with Wassail’s plan to 
buy up undervalued businesses, 
clean them up and sell them on. . - 

Wassail's move on BICC's sham 
may turn out to be a good market 
call - even if some of the stake was 
probably bought at over double 
BICC's closing price yesterday. But 
potential punters can do this 
directly. Wassail as an investment 
trust is not a compelling proposition. 

But neither is it clear that BICC 
has the potential to be the next Gen- 
eral Cable - Wassail’s star deal - 
should Wassail bid for the whole 
company. Perhaps BICC could be 
more aggressively led, but markets 
not management are the root cause 
of the company’s current woes. 
Overcapacity in the European cable 
market has come just as BICC’s tele- 
communications customers have 
themselves come under pressure. 

Could Wassail improve on BICCs 
corporate structure by pushing 
through a demerger? Maybe, but 
again the logic Is far from obvfons. 
Demerging BICC's contracting 
Balfour Beatty, just as the construc- 
tion market heads for tougher times 
might not be the best way of creat- 
ing value. 

Wassail still has much convincing 
to do. 
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Behind those passionate, luminous, . 
sun-drenched works is a desperation 
for peace and harmony' 


Page V 


Bear requisites 

‘Let me draw your attention to the 
cultured environs of the museum shops 
where diverting things can be found’ 

■ ■■ Page XI 


Cool vineyards 

7 am as susceptible to die charms 
of a seriously good Charcionnay as 
the next person ’ 

Page XV 


Africa’s first world war 

ilk 

At the heart of the continent is a web of intrigue every bit as complex as early 20th century Europe. Mark Turner reports 

R pjprre^n-rt ri grow over l“cta of rebellion in the southern under Mobutu who not 
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R ebel leader Jean- 
Pierre Qndakane 
is dressed for 
the revolution. 
Brand new Con- 
verse trainers, a hooded 
black tracksuit, Nike USA 
emblazoned on the front, 
matching baseball cap, 
chunky gold watch. 

Completing the outfit is an 
essential accessory - a brief- 
case-sized satellite phone, 
deferentially proffered by a 
grim-faced deputy, whose 
drab camouflage kit provides 
a sharp contrast to guerrilla 
chic. 

Commander Ondekane 
A , would not look out of place 
^ compering the MTV music 
™ awards. Instead, he is the 
military commander of a 
rebel movement waging a 
war in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, formerly 
Zaire, which is sucking in its 
neighbours and threatening 
to destabilise all of central 
and southern Attica. 

The rebellion is barely 
three months old, but close 
to half of Attica's third-larg- 
est country is in the hands 
of Ondekane, at the heart of 
what might become, in the 
words of Susan Rice, the US 
undersecretary of state for 
Africa, the continent’s "first 
world war". 

To many eyes, it already 
is. 

Central Attica is bound by 
. a web of political, economic 
.^and personal intrigue every 
^ bit as complex as early 20th 
century Europe. 

In the centre of the web 
lies Congo, offering count- 
less riches, a springboard for 
the Insurgencies plaguing 
the governments of Sudan, 
Angola, Rwanda and 
Uganda, and an ethnic mix 
with spine-chilling potential 
for conflict. 

This is a region haunted 
by the horrors of 1994, when 
Rwanda's militant Hutns 
massacred dose to \m Tut- 
sis, while the world stood by 
and let it happen. 

The road from Rwanda to 
the Congo is littered with 
refugee camps, tattered 
United Nations tarpaulins 
and an endless stream of sol- 
diers who stand guard 
against the remaining Hutu 
Insurgents. Forests and 
banana plantations along 
the route have been razed to 
deny rebels a hiding place. 

“It's terrible," says Vian- 
ney, a Tutsi taxi driver who 
fled to Coma during the 1994 
Rwanda massacre, as he 
points to the temporary 
shacks In which refugees 
still eke out a living. "I used 
to have so much family in 
Kigali [Rwanda ’9 capital]. 
Now they are all gone." 

Ever since those events, 
Goma, a small Congolese 
border town on the shores of 
Lake Kivu, has found itself 
in the midst of a social and 
political maelstrom unrival- 
led anywhere in the world. 

First. It served as a home 
to thousands of Tutsis flee- 
ing the violence in Rwanda. 
Then it became a base for 
hundreds of thousands of 
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are as poor as ever, and find 
themselves in the grip of 
another Rwandese- backed 
rebel force - denouncing 
another dictator in the capi- 
tal, TOnshaafl - this time 
Kabila. Rwanda and Uganda 
may have tried to deny it, 

hot the high-booted soldiers, 
dark green trucks and mili- 
tary aircraft at Goma's air- 
port left few doubts about 
the foreign flavour of this 
rebellion. 

Never for behind the Coa- 


Ondekane, still in his run- 
ning suit, strides down the 
street in Gama, fraternising 
with relaxed but decidedly 
respectful troops. But the 
town is tired of war, and of 
foreign interference. 

“This is not a rebellion." 
shouts Jean, a student from 
the Free University of the 
Great Lakes, 15 minutes' 
trudge away from Onde- 
kane’s villa. "It is 

an aggression." A group 


they claim is a blatant for- 
eign invasion. 

Left standing on the side- 
lines are Zambia's president 
Frederick Chiluba and South 
African president Nelson 
Mandela, both of whom have 
tried to salvage the Southern 
African Development Com- 
munity's efforts to rebuild 
the region’s economy, hut 
have emerged looking direc- 
tionless and weak. 

Caught in this chaos, the 


Hutu refugees, in their ranks golese rhetoric offered by the 
the Interahamwe militia rebel leaders lie the unmis- 


quickly gathers and a dozen war-weary Congolese face 
voices cry; . "We will never farther economic ruin. 
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which carried out the 1994 
genocide. They still mount 
operations from the town’s 
forested northern perimeter. 

Goma has remained in the 
front line. In 1086 and 1997, it 
was swept up in Laurent 
Kabila's rebellion, the man 
chosen by Rwanda and 
Uganda to topple Zaire’s age- 
ing dictator Mobutu Sese 
Seko. Kabila is now fighting 
for his political life as his 
former backers seek to 
replace him. 

Today, the people of Goma 


takable hallmarks of Paul 
Kagame and Yowerl Muse- 
veni. the Rwandan and 
Ugandan leaders, who dream 
of a secure buffer zone on 
their western borders. 

Kabila, the obscure ox- 
Marxist whom they raised to 
Congolese president in 1997, 
has proved a «H«nwi failure, 
foiling to crack down on the 
Hutu militia still seeking to 
overthrow Kagame, and 
espousing an increasingly 
xenophobic philosophy. 

Their new champion, 


accept the rebels”, and 
"Rwanda is going to wipe 
Goma off .file map". . 

Rwanda ' and ..Uganda 
might have succeeded In see- 
ing oft Mobutu, but this 
time, their hopes of a quick, 
dean- takeover have been 
shattered in the face of 
region-wide outrage, ; Zim- 
babwe, Angola, Namibia. 
Chad and. Sudan; have sent 
thousands of troops to shore 
up tbs Kabila government's 
remaining strongholds in the 

south and west of the coun- 
try, railing against what 


Their daily reality is one 
of gruelling hardship, exac- 
erbated by insecure roads 
and collapsing infrastruc- 
ture. The franc congolaise, 
the country’s new currency, 
has halved in value since the 
beginning of the war, and 
Kinshasa suffers daily food 
and fuel shortages. 

In the east, the story is no 
different Throughout Goma, 
fading French signs with 
promises of elegant patis- 
series and western fashions 
adorn semi-derelict shops, 
which contain only the most 


rudimentary and increas- 
ingly expensive goods. Dol- 
lars that used to Cow from 
foreigners visiting the guer- 
rillas have dried to a trickle. 

"Ever since the rebellion, 
foreign tourism has been 
completely destroyed,” says 
Kapepa Saniblli, a tragi- 
comic figure who heads 
Gama’s tourist bureau, shak- 
ing his head in despair, "The 
local population wants the 
war to finish - it is not use- 
fill for anything." 

Elegant colonial columns 
supporting a portico outside 
Kivu General Store hide 
shelves stocked with a few 
tubes of Aquafresh tooth- 
paste. tins of Milo malted 
drink and nondescript 
cleaning products in pink 
plastic bottles. The bulk of 
the store is empty. 

A bottle of Johnnie Walker 
Red Label whisky is perched 
triumphantly out of reach, 
but at J15 few can afford it. 
In a town where meat and 
fish have become a rare lux- 
ury. most people have to 
malfp do With the bfl.ma that 


grow over every inch of 
Goma's roadsides, and the 
occasional loaf of cassava 
bread. 

This is Congo’s tragedy. In 
a country so rich, blessed 
with absurdly fertile soils, 
vast stretches of tropical 
wood, a potential 200JXWMW 
of hydroelectric power, and 
vast mineral wealth, the 
Congolese have been made 
one of Africa’s poorest 
people by 100 years of colo- 
nial brutality, African cor- 
ruption and war. 

So much promise has been 
thrown away. In the late 
1870s, Lieutenant Verney 
Cameron, the British 
explorer, entranced Bel- 
gium’s King Leopold with 
his tales of a veritable El 
Dorado in the heart of the 

nrmtinpnt- 

Tbe interior is a magnifi- 
cent country of unspeakable 
riches,” he told the Royal 
Geographical Society. "I am 
confident that with a wise 
and liberal expenditure of 
capital, one of the greatest 
systems of inland navigation 
in the world might be util- 
ised, and from 80 to 86 
months begin to repay any 
e n terpr i sing capitalist." 

The frantic activity by the 
Anglo-American and Iscor 
companies in the south 
shows that little has 
changed as they chase a 
potential prize of 500,000 
tonnes of copper and 10,000 
tonnes of cobalt a year. Far- 
ther north, the Kasai area Is 
groaning with industrial dia- 
monds. 

Those seeking to under- 
stand Zimbabwe president 
Robert Mugabe’s involve- 
ment in the war need look 
no further. A string of deals 
with Zimbabwean business- 
men close to Mugabe’s gov- 
ernment has bought Rflhnw 
the support of a country that 
can otherwise ill afford a 
large-scale military exercise, 
and whose own population is 
growing increasingly discon- 
tent with the war. 

Angola, fighting at home 
against its own rebels, Unita, 
is determined to ensure that 
neighbouring Congo will 
deny them the support Mob- 
utu used to provide. And the 
Ugandan businessmen now 
thronging Kisangani, the 
rebel-held city on the bend 
in the River Zaire, suggest 
that Museveni’s interven- 
tion, driven in part by his 
own need for a secure border 
with Congo, has commercial 
rewards. 

At the bottom at the pile, 
the Congolese can do little 
but rail against the Machia- 
vellian powers they believe 
keep them in poverty. 

Tales abound in Goma of 
midnight kidnappings and 
murders by mysterious 
forces, belying Goma's calm 
exterior by day. 

The rebels have organised 
the administration of the 
town into Rwandese-style 
units of 10 houses, each 
overseen by a local chief, 
who exerts a tight and omi- 
nous grip. In some quarters, 
people are afraid to leave 
their houses after 8pm. 

The stories are no less har- 
rowing In the government- 
controlled territories; Kabi- 
la’s calls for the Congolese 
to take arms against murder- 
ous foreigners has raised yet 
again the harrowing spectre 
of inter-ethnic bloodshed in 
central Africa. 

There are reports of an 
unholy alliance between 
Kabila and the Hutu Intera- 
hamwe in the north, of ma ss 
graves in the recently rebel- 

taken river port of Hindu, 
and of arrests of Tutsi and 
Congolese supporters of the 


rebellion in the southern 
capital Lumumbashi. 

The posters which cover 
the rebel-held buildings in 
Goma attest to these tales 
with the stark slogan : 
"Stand up Congolese! Down 
with Kabila and his geno- 
cirtal allies!" 

A full-scale humanitarian 
disaster appears so far to 
have been averted. The UN’s 
refugee arm, the UNHCR, 
says that perhaps 200,000 
people have been displaced 
by the present war, but that 
for the most part they are 
not in a critical condition. 
"Many of them were able to 
take cattle with them, and 
are able to feed themselves," 
said an official. 

But mass displacement, 
and the de facto divide 
imposed by the two waning 
sides, have ripped apart 

‘We want to 
re-establish 
the rule of 
law, we 
want to 
re-establish 
good 

governance 7 

people who rely on access to 
extended family networks. 

“My father, my mother 
and all my brothers and sis- 
ters are in Kinshasa," says 
25-year-old Patrick Motindo, 
waiting outside a letter-writ- 
ing service run by the Inter- 
national Committee of the 
Red Cross in Goma. “For 
three months I have not 
been able to speak to my 
family. I am not happy - 
they should negotiate and 
find some solution for us; we 
cannot stay like this.” 

Faced with such unden- 
iable discontent, the rebels 
admit they have a problem. 
“It is true that the people 
have welcomed the war with 
reserve," says Lunda Bululu, 
a former prime minister 


under Mobutu who now 
heads the rebellion's politi- 
cal wing, the Congolese 
Democratic Movement. 

Bululu nevertheless insists 
that with time, when people 
begin to understand what 
his movement is about, his 
approval rating will rise: 
“We want to re-establish the 
rule of law. we want to re- 
establish good governance, 
and we want to give the Con- 
golese people a reason to 
hope for a better world." be 
says. 

"In two years, Kabila has 
done as much harm as Mob- 
utu did throughout his time. 
That we must explain." 

But the price of a rebel 
victory will be high. 

With Increasing numbers 
of Zimbabwean troops pour- 
ing into the south and push- 
ing towards the east, and 
Angola insisting it is there 
to stay, the next few months 
promise to be bloodthirsty 
and destructive. Yet the reb- 
els refuse to contemplate a 
ceasefire unless Kabila 
meets them face to face, 
which he will not do. 

Ondekane, meanwhile, 
insists that his cause - the 
overthrow of a tyrant - jus- 
tifies the potential cost. 

"We must avoid the situa- 
tion of the strong-man,” he 
says, filling a plastic chair, 
and dominating the view of 
Lake Kivu behind him. “We 
want a collegiate govern- 
ment" 

Dismissing fears that he 
would be another Kabila. 
Ondekane adds that he is 
firmly under the control of 
the politicians. “It is they 
who have the authority.’' he 
says. 

As in neighbouring 
Rwanda, the military would 
have to be represented in 
any future administration. 
“Politicians can forget the 
cause of the war, so the mili- 
tary must act as a guard- 
rail." explains Ondekane. 

"Isn’t that right?" he asks 
suddenly, turning to his dep- 
uties seated nearby. The 
enthusiastic nodding of 
heads left few doubts as to 
who was In charge. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Minding Your Own Business 

The dentist who 





bit the bullet 




Short of funds, an inventor sold his patent rights. Tom Linton reports 


C hris Wilde know he 
was on to a money- 
spinner. But be 
needed funds to 
enable him to carry 
un with his research and when a 
large manufacturer offered to 
buy the patent rights of the 
resulting product, he accepted. 

“I now feel that this was not a 
very good deal," he says. Wilde, a 
dentist with a practice in Tiver- 
ton. Devon, bad reduced bis 
working week from five to four 
days, but still had to pay his 
fixed overheads. His Tilth day 
was spent at Exeter University, 
carrying out postgraduate 
research into a new dental filling 
material. 

Wilde. 50. estimates that he for- 
feited about £60.000 in earnings 
during Ills three years of 
research. “A divorce settlement 
meant that l‘d already had to 
cash in my life assurance poli- 
cies. remortgage my bouse and 
sell my garage to my mother. 
There was very little room for 
financial manoeuvre." says 
WiUle. whose four children were 
still in education at the time. 

The amalgam widely used by 
National Health Service dentists 
in tiie UK is a mixture of silver, 
tin and mercury, Wilde stopped 
using it 14 years ago. “I wasn't 
happy with it. I was becoming 
increasingly aware of the health 
hazards; even though it had been 
around Tor about 100 years and 
wjs deemed to he safe." 

instead, he devised adhesive 
inlays made of gold and copper to 
fill molars. “I found (hat if I 
could cover the fitting surface 
with another base metal, tho 
inlay would adhere to the latest 
glass ionomer cements and form 
a bond that was airtight and 
watertight." 

However, this solution had its 
drawbacks* the initial cost was 
high and patients had to make a 


second appointment to be fitted. 

Wilde turned instead to using 
the newer, tooth-coloured plas- 
tics. known as composites, but he 
found that they. too. bad disad- 
vantages. One was that they 
shrank as they set. “They have a 
reputation for leaking and con- 
tain residual monomers, which 
have been criticised as a possible 
cause of sperm damage." he 
explains. 

He determined to carry on with 
his attempt to find an economical 
alternative to the inlays, so in 
1992 he approached the School or 
Engineering at Exeter University 
which had considerable experi- 
ence of working with bio-mater- 
ials. 

'The school bad been Involved 
with the development of one of 
the original artificial hip joints 
and I was delighted to find that 
they regarded dental materials as 
exciting and potentially innova- 
tive. They asked me if I would 
consider taking a postgraduate 
degree.” His first year’s research 
fees were covered by a university 
trust. 

While at Exeter be came into 
contact with Mike Williams, then 
director of special projects at 
chemical manufacturer Albright 
& Wilson, who had developed a 
copolymer for industrial use. 
Wilde combined the copolymer 
with the latest dental cements in 
an attempt to find better filling 
materials. The result was glass 
polyphosphonate cement. 

But he was fast running out of 
cash. At this point. Albright & 
Wilson offered him £700 to help 
cover his fees for the remaining 
two years in return for the right 
to patent the material he was 
producing. 

“My brief at Exeter was to 
improve the mechanical proper- 
ties of glass ionomer cements in 
such a way that they could be 
used in restorative dentistry. At 


the time, they were not suitable 
to be used in load-bearing molars 
[the back teeth which exert huge 
opposing pressures 1. 1 found what 
I was looking for fairly early in 
my research and the rest of the 
time was spent in validating the 
results. 1 demonstrated that 
adding copolymer to glass 
Ionomer cements is absolutely 
safe.” 

Wilde's glass polyphosphonate 
cement now carries the brand 

name Diamond. It is manufac- 
tured by Kemdent, a British pro- 
ducer of dental supplies, which 


‘I was aware 
of the health 
hazards, even 
though it had 
been around 
for 100 years 
and was 
deemed safe* 


has been selling it under licence 
from Albright & Wilson since 
February 1997. It promotes Dia- 
mond. which has received ISO 
9001 accreditation, through an 
agency which telephones dental 
practitioners to explain the prod- 
uct and its qualities. 

Kemdent. which sells other 
dental products worldwide, has 
begun to research Diamond's 
potential in the rest of Europe 
and eventually intends to pro- 
mote it further afield. 

But Wilde is still not satisfied. 
He wants to continue his 
research. To this end. Interden- 
tal. the company he set up to 
handle his business activities, 
recently gained a DTI Smart 
Award. This is worth £60.000, but 


to qualify, he had to find £15,000 
or his own money. 

Rather late in the day, he 
approached Barclay's Bank with- 
out much hope, since it had 
refused him a loan at the time he 
was reduced to assigning his 
patent to Albright & Wilson. To 
his surprise it agreed to lend him 
the £15,000. “I understand the 
bank's earlier position com- 
pletely.” he says. "I wouldn't 
have lent the money if I'd been in 
their shoes. I didn't have the 
same financial stability as other 
dentists." 

Wilde believes that Diamond, 
which is tooth-coloured and 
bonds with the teeth to form a 
monolithic structure, thus pre- 
venting bacteria and moisture 
from getting between the filling 
and the tooth, could make enor- 
mous savings in Britain's dental 
health bill in the long term. 

So far, it is used mainly by 
private practitioners who are pre- 
pared to pay more Cor it than for 
amalgam, though its cost is com- 
parable to other glass Ionomer 
cements. A packet which should 
fill 40 cavities costs £40, or £1 a 
filling 

The problem is that dentists 
are inundated with products, 
with the result that many sit 
unused on shelves," says Donald 
Cakebread. Kemdent's managing 
director. “But we are getting 
there. We had our 400th customer 
last week. With repeat orders, we 
have had sales of £72,000 so far. 
Although it has many obvious 
advantages, the difficulty lies in 
proving to a conservative profes- 
sion that Diamond is as strong as 
amalgam. But more dentists are 
hearing about its advantages by 
word of mouth.” 

Although it was under no obli- 
gation, Kemdent has agreed to 
pay Wilde royalties of 1 per cent 
on all sales for his continued 
input in developing and conuner- 
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cialistng Diamond and in ack- 
nowledgement of his original cre- 
ative effort And since his origi- 
nal contract with Albright & Wil- 
son lasted for three years, he is 
free to patent any new develop- 
ment himself. 


Now, with a worldwide market 
for fining materials worth several 
hundred tnfflinn pounds a year. 
Wilde knows that even if the 
product taps only a small propor- 
tion of it he could eventually 
become a millionaire on his roy- 


alties alone. Certainly not some- 
thing to feel down in the mouth 
about 

■ interdental. Interdental Bouse. 
St Peter Street. Tiverton. Devon, 
EX16 6NW: tel 01884-252787: fax 
01884-242070. 
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The Nature of Things 


Look up for the best show in town 


Space agenefes are preparing' Stellites against a 


meteor storm, writes Clive Cookson 


The whole heavens were lighted 
by falling meteors, as thick and 
constant as the large flakes which 
usher in a snow storm. 

Augusta Courier (Georgia) 
November 14 1833 


A broad and fiery space opened at 
the zenith, which shortly radiated 
globes of fire in every direction, 
and rendered it sufficiently tight 
to read. 

Noah’s Evening Star (Ohio) 
November 14 1833 


O n Tuesday eveaing 
stay up until after 
midnight and. if the 
sky is dear, wrap up 
warmly and take out a deckchair, 
preferably to a place well away 
from urban light pollution. Then 
lie hack and watch the heavens 
for what might just possibly be 
the shooting star show of the cen- 
tury. 

Early next week, the earth will 
Kji pass through the attenuated tail 
of Comet Tempel-Tuttle - an 
astronomical event that has pro- 
duced most of the great meteor 
storms in the past. Unfortunately 
I these Leonid meteors, so called 
5-. because they appear to emerge 


Fear and pleasure: the spectacular Leonid meteor shower of November 1833 

Thp Mnami v»> f*n w UjA Lubrun rrWiitmfrja Putsa. CCS 


from a point in the constellation 
Leo, are only partially predict- 
able. 

You might see celestial fire- 
works, with many thousands of 
shooting stars, like the display 
over the eastern US in 1833, 
which convinced . . many 
Americans that the day of judg- 
ment was at hand. Far more 
likely, you will see one or two per 
minute. 

Or the whole thing may be a 
complete wash-out. Patrick 
Moore, the television astronomer, 
recalls receiving a letter from an 
irate viewer of the BBC's Sky at 
Night programme in 1966, the last 
time a great Leonid storm was 
forecast. “Watched the sky from 
midnight to dawn. Meteors from 
the sky, none. From the wife, 
plenty!" he wrote. Yet on the 
same night in the western US, 
the 1966 storm produced up to 40 
shooting stars per second at its 
peak. 

This year, astronomers are pre- 
dicting that viewing conditions 
will be best in the east Asia and 
the western Pacific region, and 
worst in the Americas. Although. 
Europeans are unlikely to see the 
best of the meteors, the prospects 


are good enough to make it 
worth going outdoors at around 
midnight and looking up at file 
night sky. even if you do not setr 
tie down in a deckchair. 

A spectacular show of shooting 
stars can inspire some fear as 
well as pleasure. But if you are 
lucky enough to see one, do not 
worry. The pyrotechnic effects 
are caused by small particles, 
ranging in size from sand grains 
to pebbles, which; hit the upper 
atmosphere at extremely high 
speed (about 250.000 km/hr). They 
vaporise through friction in a 
white hot streak, about iQOkm 
above the ground, occasionally 
leaving a smoke trail behind. 

Scientists are confident that 
Comet Tempel-Tuttle’s tail does 
not contain any rocks large 
enough to survive their plunge 
and do any damage on earth. In 
space, however, there is a real 
danger. A grain of sand travel- 
ling at 200 times the speed of 
sound could destroy a satellite if 
it bit a vulnerable spot. 

At the time of the last meteor 
storm in 1966. only a few satel- 
lites were In orbit (and none Is 
known to have suffered ill 
effects). This time, there are 


more than 500. from commercial 
communications satellites to mil- 
itary spy satellites. 

Their operators are taking pre- 
cautions to limit the risk, as for 
as operational requirements per- 
mit, by chang in g frh pi r orienta- 
tion to face away from the 
oncoming meteors, and by swit- 
ching off high-voltage systems 
that are most likely to be dam- 
aged. The only spacecraft known 
to have been lost to a meteor 
strike, the European Space Agen- 
cy’s Olympus communications 
satellite in 1993, suffered a 
short-circuit that destroyed its 
delicate electronics. 

Only two people are directly at 
risk: Russian cosmonauts Gen- 
nady Padalka and Sergei 
Avdeyev on board the Mir space 
station. On Tuesday, they took a 
“space walk" to install a scien- 
tific trap to collect any particles 
that bombard Mir next week. But 
during the predicted peak of the 
meteor storm the two wipw will 
shelter inside their Soyuz escape 
capsule. 

If there is no Leonid storm this 
year, or if you miss it because 
you are on the wrong side of the 
world, do not despair. You may 


get another chance in November 

1999. . . 

Tempel-Tuttle, a rather unspec- 
tacular comet takes about 33 
years to complete an elliptical 
orbit around the sun. Earth 
passes through thin traces of its 
dusty tail annually in mid- 
November, and experienced 
observers see a few Leonid mete- 
ors every year. But more active 
Leonid showers occur during the 
two years following the comet's 
closest approach to the sun - 
which occurred most recently 
last February. 

If there is a meteor storm next 
year, the UK and Europe will be 
well placed to witness its ftiH 
glory between midnight and 5am 
on November 18 1999. Astrono- 
mers say the Leonids could con- 
ceivably put on a good show in 

2000, too. 

But that is likely to be the last 
chance in our lifetimes. When 
Comet Tempel-Tuttle next 
approaches the sun in 2031. a 
gravitational perturbation by the 
giant planet Jupiter will have 
pulled its orbit away from earth. 
It will not be worth getting out 
the deckchairs for the Leonids 
again until 2098- 
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ACROSS 
1 The fit cheat <S» 

4 The mad could be a threat 
<61 

8 The keen take a leading 
part among the f ironically) 
clear ID 

9 The happy couple of 
Georges (7) 

11 The thick type of circuit 
board <5£> 

12 The drank contribute to a 
special order (4) 

13 Winner getting on a bit? (5) 

14 I rale men tn trouble, like 
the primate or Madagascar 
tSl 

16 Reptile employs bulbs (8) 

18 Repent outside church, 
which will give you a frill 
15) 

20 The dead perform in dupli- 
cate (4) 

21 The dull abandon quality 
(101 

23 The dean game an the end 
of the table (71 

24 Vehicle (or two) for pay- 
ment in charge of sailor (7) 

23 Advertisement for Royal 
Mall? (6) 


Solution 9,838 


28 Changed colour, being 
bloodshot without heart? 
( 6 ) 

DOWN 

1 Colour with plenty of 
money (5) 

2 Papal office with appear- 
ance a tad upset (7) 

3 Bits of academic dress - 
one slipper and one shift 
(9) 

5 A deficiency, unfortunately 
(S) 

6 Divine student gets into a 
row. the poor fish (7) 

7 Flower border? Dig near or 
otherwise (3,6) 

10 Cockney greetings in urban 
area snow no compunction 
(9) 

13 Old ship’s in part of old 
block - she's got loads! 
(5,4) 

15 The mad go like soldiers 
and go last (5,4) 

17 The rich take wrong 
courses (7) 

19 The cold are cautious about 
It t7) 

21 A piece of Handel very 
hard to research 

22 Deer with dash on its head 
(5) 

Solution 9,827 


The declarer on this hand 
was busy chiding his part- 
ner’s performance on the 
last hand, when be made the 
simple, but fatal error that 
cost him his own contract. 
Therein lies a moral . . . 
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North East South West 
NB NB lfl NB 
3C NB 3NT 
The auction was natural and 
straightforward, as was 
West's lead of 104. Declarer 
played low from dummy 
and, when East contributed 
only 5f, he took the trick 
with J4. doubtless resulting 
to criticise his opponent's 
lead at a later stage. South 
then attacked clubs but West 
withheld his A* for just the 
same reason that a declarer 
holds up a single stopper in 
no-trumps - to cut commu- 


nications by exhausting one 
player of his supply of the 
suit. Once South had won 
his second trick in dummy, 
it dawned on him that not 
only would he be unable to 
reach the established clubs, 
but that he had blocked his 
diamond winner also. He 
tried, in vain, to pick up a 
trick with the heart finesse 
and eventually ended up two 
down. 

The guidance here is sim- 
ple: retain your entries into 
the hand in which you plan 
to establish a long suit, in 
this case dummy. Forgoing 
West’s offer of an extra dia- 
mond trick, yon should win 
the lead with A4. Now, you 
Can attack clubs and, how- 
ever long West chooses to 
withhold his A$, you can set 
up the suit and reach it by , 
playing J4 to K+. This Is the 
line you would have taken if , 
your diamonds had been ! 
♦Ax instead of 4AJ - you j 
must merely reject the temp- 1 
tation of the cheap diamond I 
trick. 


Paul Mendelson 


■ Paul Mendelson 's book. 
The Bidding Battle, is pub-, 
tisked by Colt Books at £8.95. 
For a copy (free OK p&pX 
send cheques payable to FT 
Bookshop. 250 Western Ave- 
nue, London WS SEE. or call 
0181-224 551 L 


India's Vishy Anand has 
do m i n ated this year’s grand- 
master tournaments, and be 
won again last week at Fon- 
tys Tilburg to creep nearer 
to Garry Kasparov in the 
world rankings. World tit le 
competitions are in disarray, 
and it would be a shrewd 
move for the Indian govern- 
ment to back a challenge to 
Kasparov by Anand, a 
national sports hero. 

Peter Leko. 19. was second; 
the young Hungarian draws 
often but is climbing unob- 
trusively towards the top 
and could yet prove the 
dark horse of the title 
race. 

Engiand's Olympiad hero 
Matthew Sadler was joint 
third, unbeaten in the stron- 
gest company he has met so 
far. Michael Adams finds 
Anand his bete noire, as in 
this game where White’s 
bishops put Black tn a tan- 
gle. 

V Anand v SI Adams. 

1 d4 Nf5 2 C4 e6 3 Nft b6 4 
Nc 3 Bb4 5 Qc2 Bb7 6 a3 
Bxc 3+ 7 Qxc3 (H) 8Bg5 h6 9 
Bh.4 C5 10 Rdl Ne4 U Qc2 
Qa8 12 e3 f5 13 Be2 Nc6 14 
dxc5 bxcS 15 Nd2 Ne5 « 
Nm 4 TJxe4 17 Qc8 Ng6 18 
BhS f4 19 f3 Bf5? A desper- 
ate measure as the bishops 
take control. If Bc6 20 e4 
White's threats include 21 
Qa5 or 21 Bxg6 Qxgfi 22 


Be7^0 Bxg6 Qxg6 21 6ce4 
Qxg2 22 R& Rh5 23 Rxf4 
Qgl+ 24 Ke2 Qxh2+ 25 B£2 
e5 26 Rf3 RgS 27 Qd3 Rb8 28 
Sd2 Qh5 29 Qxd7 Kh8 30 
Qh3 Qe8 31 Rf5 Rg6 32 Qf3 
Resigns. 

No 1257 

Alekhine v Erdelyi, Prague 
1931. In one of the first 
symptoms of hi« alcoho- 
lism, the world champion 
turned up half an hour late, 
played casually, and lost a 
pawn. 

They reached this diagram 
where the unknown Roma- 
nian (Black, to move) ner- 
vously went l...Nh4? 2 
Bxh7+! KfS (Kxb.7 3 Qxh4+) 3 
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Be4 and Alekhine recovered 
to win. 

Afterwards they said Erde- 
lyi missed the hhara-^ of his 
life; what should he play? 

Solution, Back Page 
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Joe Rogaly 


P ardon me If I adapt a 
thought from Margaret 
Thatcher, but there is no 
such thing as a eorpora- 
| tion, only the men and women 
who work for it 
Universal Domination Inc 
might behave reasonably well if 
its m anagers are good souls, pos- 
sessed _of kindly attitudes- But 
the same mega-firm will cer- 
tainly he amoral, predatory. 

I cruel, if it Is run by natural-bom 
! ruthless freebooters. . 

This two-way bet is not diffl- 
; cult to comprehend. Think of 
| those at the top of every concern 
1 as capitalists. Some of are 
human. 

Take Michael Grunberg. He is 
fia director of DiamondWorks, 

1 Ts whose Yetwene min* in Angola 
I was attacked last Sunday. Six 
j people were murdered and oth- 


The human being in our capitalist masters 

Companies are run by people. But however virtuous they are, all corporations have to be subject to constraints 


ers kidnapped. “This fe a dread- 
ful tragedy tor the families the 
men killed, wounded »r >a taken 
captive." says Mr Grunberg, as 
Quoted on the corporate website. . 

That source, www .diamond- 
worJts.com. tells us that the chief 
executive officer of the company 
rushed to Angola to see what be 
-could do.- Its employees could, 
expect no less. 

The same might be said of the ' 
telecoms engineers kidnapped In 
Chechnya last month. They were 
hired by Granger Telecom, a 
British-based company. Ray •' 
Verth, its chief executive, was 
reportedly less soft-spoken than 
Mr Grunberg. “None of our 
employees was forced to go." he 
said. “They voluntarily went - 
they knew the risks.” Granger 
had provided a team of armed 
guards to protect them. It “con- 


sidered the risks were worth the 
effort of the contract”. 

You will see the way my. 
thoughts are ranging, if you are 
a regular visitor to this printsite 
you will be aware that I do not 
wholly ’trust business corpor- 
ations. They have too much 
power. Some of the largest have 
a greater effect on our everyday 
lives than the politicians you 
and I vote tor.. 

Yet when people on the payroll 
work in dangerous areas and 
become victims, most companies 
can be expected to take their 
responsibilities seriously. Some 
of ns extend this principle, 
which is after all merely an 
expression of natural human sol- 
idarity, beyond concern for 
employees. Those who follow 
this line expect businesses to 
care for other “stakeholders'' - 


customers, for example, or soci- 
ety at large. 

Hard-nosed critics dismiss 
such aspirations as dewy-eyed. 
Their view has the merit of sim- 
plicity. Corporations, technically 
defined, are the property of their 
shareholders. Most want the 
managers to make them rich, not 
fritter away their time in fruit- 
less- efforts to save the world. 

Sure, there are exceptions. 
Some institutions are not-for- 
profit, as in the United States, or 
labelled charitable, as in Britain. 
These may pursue worthy objec- 
tives, such as education or pov- 
erty reduction. 

The headline purpose of busi- 
ness corporations is, however, 
nothing like so soppy. It is to 
maximise long-term owner value 
by selling goods and services. 
That is tiie opinion of Blaine 


Sternberg, who has published 
two pamphlets on the topic in 
the past week. The fatter one 
comes from Britain's Institute of 
Economic Affairs*. 

Dr Sternberg favours the 

Anglo-Saxon model corporation 
in its stripped-for-action, take-no- 
prisoners form. She dismisses as 
“absurd” the “popular notion” 
that the way for a company to be 
morel is to seek to meet its 
social responsibilities. Corporate 
ethics, in her view, bofl down to 
two precepts. Hie first, “ordi- 
nary decency” behaving 

honestly, fairly, non-vfolently 
and with “a presumption in 
favour of legality”. 

The second rale of honourable 
management is “distributive jus- 
tice” - ensuring that those who 
contribute most get the biggest 
rewards. Fat cats are thus 


divided into the deserving and 
the undeserving. “Some execu- 
tive pay is indefensible." says Dr 
Sternberg, who defends high 
remuneration when it is earned. 

She would improve the 
Anglo-Saxon model by strength- 
ening shareholder power. We can 
leave the debate on how this 
might be achieved to the special- 
ists in company law. My hunch 
is that whatever new rules are 
Invented their effectiveness will 
depend on the values held by 
individual fund managers. 

That is true whatever the 
national difference in the way 
companies are run. The German 
model, with its representation of 
employees on the board, may fos- 
ter consensus, but the directors 
are individuals, men and women 
whose approaches to social 
responsibility may be helpful or 


harmful. Japanese corporate law 
was made in America, but Japa- 
nese companies are very differ- 
ent from their US counterparts. 
Their culture is made in Japan. 

This is not to say that wc 
should lie back and allow Uni- 
versal Domination to have its 
wicked way with us. Customers, 
employees, the environment, 
constitute interests that may 
conflict with the duty to maxim- 
ise shareholder value. 

So every corporation has to be 
subject to outside constraints. 
Regulation requires directors to 
act within defined bounds. Vol- 
untary action groups have the 
same beneficial effect. We need 
both of them, however virtuous 
our capitalist masters may be. 

•Corporate Governance. Details 
on www.iea.org.uk/ 

joc.rogalyujfi.com 
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Lunch with the FT 


Wired, weird and wonderful 



Kevin Kelly is 
intrigued by the 
consequences 
of technology, 
i He talks to 
MMcy Kellaway 
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evin Kelly was 
looking lost The 
executive editor 
of Wired maga- 
zine was stand- 
ing in the middle of Lon- 
don's Cyber Cate, staring at 
the people who were busily 
e-mailing and surfing the net 
all around him- Kelly might 
be a celebrated internet 
authority, but he was behav- 
ing as if he had never seen a 
computer before. 

I bad chosen to tefce him 
to the Cyber Cate because I 
thought he would like it But 
the minute I saw him there 
and heard the din of thump- 
ing techno music. I realised I 
bad made a mistake, 
halt’s interesting,” he said, 
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looking, .-unhappily - about 

him . 

What he couldn’t figure 
out was what all these 
people were up to. In Calif- 
ornia. he said, people were 
overwhelmed by e-mail at 
work and at home and would 
never dream of going out In 
order to send messages. 

I explained that in Loudon 
we were behind; that these 
people probably did not have 
e-mail at home, and that l 
myself had only just been 
booked up at work. He 
looked at me blankly. “1 find 
that incomprehensible," he 
said, shaking bis head. 

I bad had this interview 
neatly mapped out l was 
going to be the techno igno- 
ramus and he the raging 
enthusiast. So far, 1 was 
playing my part well, but be 
was letting the side down. 

For a start, he looked all 
wrong. As editor of Wired, 
the coolest magazine on 
earth, he should at least 
have had a pony tail and 
some gadgets about his per- 
son. Instead he was a 
middle-aged man in a dark 
jacket with a spaced-out 
gentleness that seemed at 
odds with the modern world. 

I suggested we should get. 
something to eat, but this 
made him still more ill at 



Kevin Kefly: 1 hate computers. I pay attention to technology because it is where afl the new ideas are coming from’ 


ease. He scanned the black- 
board - which offered an 
unappealing choice of dull 
sandwiches - and eventually 
asked for cheese and mush- 
room on whole wheat. The 
girl behind the. counter 
looked blank. 

He means on brown, I 
interpreted. 

Again he studied the board 
for an acceptable drink and 
after much consideration 
settled on a Fanta. Clutching 
our drinks we returned to 


the table. “I hate comput- 
ers,” he said casually, as if it 
were perfectly natural. “I’m 
a very late adopter. I am the 
last to get something new.” 

Hang on a minute, 1 said. 
How can he bate computers 
when he founded America's 
IT bible? 

“Wired is about the conse- 
quences and meaning of 
technology. I have no inter- 
est in the technology itself.” 

He pulled up the sleeve of 
his thick red shirt 


“Something like this . . 
He showed me a plain black 
Swatch watch “This is great 
technology. 1 love it But the 
winding stem broke after 13 
years and I can’t change the 
time.” So he bought an iden- 
tical one which be wears on 
bis other wrist The new one 
shows London time and the 
old one the time in Calif- 


ornia. 

“All Tm saying is that this 
watch is highly evolved, the 
bugs are worked out. it 


doesn’t crash, and it’s highly 
affordable.” 

This was ludicrous. We 
were meant to be talking 
about his new book* in 
which he argues that new 
technology Is changing the 
economy for ever, and here 
he was getting all sentimen- 
tal about tbe elementary 
mechanism of his - broken 
- Swatch watch. 

Not only does he have no 
love for technology per se, 
he is not interested in cool 


either. “Nerds are cool 
because they have so much 
money," he said dlsmis- 
sively. “I pay attention to 
technology because it is 
where all the new ideas are 
coming from. New ideas are 
not coming from novelists or 
painters. Nobody talks about 
novels.” 

Yes they do, 1 protested. 
That very evening in London 
the Booker Prize was to be 
awarded: everyone was 
talking about it He pulled a 
face. 

“Maybe in England. But 
not in America. In the tech, 
world there is a stream of 
ideas that are threatening, 
outrageous, intriguing, flam- 
boyant diabolical . . 

And so we turned to bis 
idea - definitely outrageous, 
according to me - that all 
our time-honoured economic 
and business laws no longer 
apply. 

“This is not about commu- 
nication. Communication is 
the foundation of society, 
culture and identity. My 
premise is that when you 
have this network that is 
fast, deep, wide, allowing 
anyone to communicate with 
anyone anywhere anytime - 
including objects - that 
changes everything." 

Surely it changes some 
tbings but the rest stays 
pretty much tbe same. The 
effect, surely, is patchy. 

“ Patchy ? What’s patchy 
mean?" He looked confused. 

Communication might be 
the name of the game, but 
we were not managing it ter- 
ribly welL I defined patchy. 

“Yeah. Uh-huh,” he said, 
nodding and listening 
politely. “In 10 or 30 years in 
many ways life will go on as 
it is. Cities will still be here. 
The structure of the family 
will be like what we have 
now. But the kind of thing 
we are creating with these 
webs will be very important 
in how we think of ourselves 
and our relationships with 
other people." 

I protested that no matter 
bow wired I became, it 
would not change the way I 
saw myself. 

He shook his bead. “These 
networks are changing some 
very fundamental questions 
about how you identify your- 
self. what it means to be 
human.” 

Having reached a stale- 


Home Truths 


No expenses spared 


When summoned to debate at the Oxford Union, who could refuse? Not Walter Ellis 




I t is easy to be overawed 
by tbe Oxford Union 
Society. Its buildings, 
dating from 1857, with 
subsequent embellishment 
by William Morris, suggest 
a distillation of tbe Palace 
of Westminster and the 
Royal Courts of Justice in 
the Strand. Invitations to 
speak, though couched in 
the politest of terms, are 
like a summons: it seems 
improper to refuse. 

The fact that little of sig- 
nificance has happened in 
the Union since the famous 
King and Country debate oT 
1935 helped to launch fature 
prime minister Neville 
Chamberlain in the direc- 
tion of appeasement hardly 
seoms to matter. 

Today’s society » as 
packed with ambition as a 
Hollywood agent’s 
and still manages to atti** 
political ieaders and other 
celebrities from Britain and 
around the world- 
Not everyone, of course, 
can bo a celebrity. Some of 


those called merely claim to 
a particular expertise. Thus 
it was that. I, as the author 
of The Oxbridge Conspiracy, 
a modest tract against tbe 
dominance of the ancient 
universities, found myself at 
London’s Paddington station 

earlier this term awaiting 

the 18 minutes past four 
flyer to Oxford. 

The motion for debate 
was: “This house believes 
that students must pay their 
way.” L apparently, was in 
favour and I had only a cou- 
ple of hours left in which to 
pick up my black tie and 
accoutrements and . get 
myself to Frewin Coart. In 
time for drinks. 

Tbe announcement at the 
station that services to 
Oxford had been suspended, 
pending inspection of a dam- 
aged bridge made me think I 
had been let off the hook. A 
quick call to madam presi- 
dent, however, ’ ■ soon 
changed that Now, it tran- 
spired, students were to pay 
my way - a taxi from Pad- 


dington to Frewin Court, no 
less. Tbe cab driver looked 
at me unbUnkingly. “You 
realise it’s a cash job, guv? 
Fair enough. Jump in.” 

The meter registered 
£114.60 as we drew up, 
which I paid. Meanwhile, 
there was the business of 
the hired suit. A Union offi- 
cer had been dispatched to 
pick It up and lurched 
through the door just as the 
shop was closing- Sadly, the 
same officer was unable to 
reimburse me for the cab 
fare - there wasn’t enough 
money in the kitty. 

$o I retired, virtually pen- 
niless, to tbe Randolph 
Hotel to check in and 
change, only to discover 
that the university's finest 
had neglected to book me a 
room. Not to worry, the 
receptionist assured me, a 
cramped single was still 
available somewhere in the 
bowels of the hotel. I hur- 
ried upstairs, at my own 
exp e ns e, to wrestle with my 
bow tie. 


With dress-suit trousers 
on, I was making progress, 
only to be detained again by 
the phone in my room ring- 
ing. It was my friend, the 
journalist Peter Millar, who 
bad agreed to accompany 
me to tbe pre-debate dinner. 


But as the 

speakers 

droned on, 

interest 

quickly 

waned 


my wife being otherwise 
engaged. Had I got £1-20 far 
a parking meter? 

Only just, 1 said. 

In Frewin Court, drinks 
were not served as adver- 
tised because someone had 
forgotten to tell the bar. Bnt 
by now, Helen Eastman, the 
Union president, resplen- 
dent in emerald green even- 


ing dress and long white 
gloves, had arrived. 

She seemed genuinely 
pleased that we had taken 
so much trouble and moved 
among us Him a minor mem- 
ber of royalty, engaging in 
lively pre-dinner - Indeed, 
pre-drinks - conversation. 
Fear not. she said, the cham- 
pagne wonld arrive, the 
Randolph would be squared 
and my taxi money would 
be forwarded. Sly fairy god- 
mother had arrived. 

And so to dinner. Water- 
cress cream soap, grilled 
salmon, brandy snap basket 
with ginger Ice-cream and a 
selection of cheese and fruit, 
with wine and port On my 
left sat the Union treasurer, 
Nick Donovan (Eton and 
Braseoose); to my right an 
exec u tive of Andersen Con- 
sulting, the debate's spon- 
sor, who explained that his 
company always preferred 
to recruit from Oxbridge. 

One of the other speakers. 
Labour MP Tom McNulty, 
introduced himself cheerily. 


but his Liberal Democrat 
colleague. Evan Harris, was 
too busy making notes for 
bis speech. 

The debate, when we 
finally got round to it was 
wen attended, at first Bnt 
as the various speakers, 
myself included, droned on, 
interest quickly waned, so 
by the time McNulty and 
Harris got their chance to 
rage at each other more 
than half the' audience 
drifted away. 

Debates on education are 
like that Not even the dra- 
matic intervention of East- 
man, opposing the motion 
as if it were an invitation to 
invade Poland, could rescue 
the evening. 

By the time we got back to 
the president's office and 
her (by now) plenitude of 
refreshments, there seemed 
little left to say. 

And the result? We lost 
Oxford wants it for free. Let 
Tony Blair and education 
secretary David Blunkett 
beware. 





mate on that one. 1 asked 
about some of his more spe- 
cific ideas. The prospect of 
all objects being linked and 
able to talk to one another. 
What, for example, would 
the sugar bowl say to the 
chair? 

“The sugar says Tm 
ready*. The chair says ’no 
one is sitting on me’. It's a 
very boring conversation. 
One little bit tells you noth- 
ing but connected into tbe 
web it is extremely valuable 
information.” 

What would be say to a 
cappuccino? I asked. 

Tm not a coffee drinker." 

Hot chocolate? 

“1 can do that" he said, 
which 1 took for a yes. 

As he sipped his drink I 


“Look," he said, “my basic 
premise is that technology is 
far more Influential in shap- 
ing our destinies right now 
than anything else. For bet- 
ter or worse. This is not uto- 
pia. This will be disruptive. 
But on tbe whole technology 
is humanising. Repetitive 
stuff it does welL It leaves 
tbe original and creative to 
us.” 


‘I’m a very 
late adopter; 
I am the 
last to get 
something 
new* 


asked about the idea that= 
one day fridges will be given- 
away free. -■ 

“You don't believe that?”: 
he asked, looking surprised. 
“OK, OK. The refrigerator 
will be owned by the people / 
who fill it for you." It would 
be a smart fridge that would:/ 
know every time supplies;.- 
were getting low, and replen- 
ishments would be delivered 
The tape recorder on the ■- 
table between us clicked, 
and he suggested I turn the 
tape over. I said it had auto- 
reverse and he looked sur- 
prised, as if this were a fea- 
ture be had never beard of. - 


1 was getting the idea that 
Kelly doesn't particularly 
mind if people don’t agree 
with him. Indeed, all his life 
he has been far out. in more 
ways than one. 

His first publishing ven- 
ture was running the Whole 
Earth Review, aimed at hip- 
pies in communes. “If told 
you how to dig a well, how 
to make a beehive, how to 
grind your own flour.” i 
looked at him for traces of 
irony but found none. 

Tbe leap from blppy to 
teeby is not so great, he 
assured me. "It’s one mind- 
set. These people dropped 
out and had to survive on 
their own. and they. became 
very entrepreneurial.” 

At this point a burly cab 
driver walked into the caft 
and yelled: “Anyone here 
called Kevin?” 

Kelly stood up, consulted 
his London watch. There 
seemed to have been a 
mix-up about times. He 
looked unhappy again. 

As we said goodbye I apol- 
ogised for the horrible lunch. 

He said not to worry, be 
was used to horrible food. He 
said he ate at McDonald’s all 
the time. Which showed that 
even after an hour and a half 
I had failed to pigeon-hole 
him. T could bave sworn he 
was a vegetarian. 

* New Rules for the New 
Economy. Fourth Estate. £15 
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PERSPECTIVES 


I n one of his more imperial 

decisions, the late Francois 
Mitterrand waved the wand 
of French presidential 
authority and announced, out of 
the blue, the construction of 
“perhaps the largest, most mod- 
em library in the world". 

Not even prohibitive cost or a 
change of government has since 
stood in the way of this decision. 
Teu years on. the FFr8bn (£SG0m) 
Biblioth&que rationale de France 
(BnF) is virtually complete, sited 
by the Seine at the east end of 
Ruis. 

Lost month the research facili- 
ties and a 2,000-seat reading room 
- the core of the library - were 
inaugurated. Simultaneously, the 
BnF was linked to the centre of 
Paris by a new metro line with 
high-speed driverless trains, so 
ending the library's isolation on 
the edge of a grim industrial 
wasteland. 

It has been an extraordinary 
example of the French adminis- 
trative machine being girded into 
action for a great national pur- 
pose - from planning the site 
through to moving 11m volumes 
and lm documents from the 
existing library at the old Riche- 
lieu building In central Paris into 
the new premises. The stop-go 
construction history of the new 
British Library in London 
scarcely bears comparison. 

Not everything, however, is 
running as smoothly at the site. 
Unions have been staging strikes 
in protest at the lack of prepa- 
ration Tor such a complex ven- 
ture. 

Library' staff complain that the 
opening was dictated by a politi- 
cal timetable without reference 
to proper testing of, and training 
on. all the highly sophisticated 
computerised technology. These 
embarrassing protests could com- 
promise the library's ambitions 


Opening chapter of misfortunes 

Magnificent, yes, but beset by problems. Robert Graham looks at France’s new national library 


to open six days a week from 9am 
to 8pm. 

One of the many problematic 
novelties is a smart card given to 
readers once they have regis- 
tered. which enables them to 
reserve seats and order books 
delivered in automated contain- 
ers. The workload is proving too 
heavy and the order time tor 
books from the stock rooms, con- 
taining 395km of linear shelving, 
has been up to tour hours instead 
or the promised half-hour. 

“There are inevitable start-up 
problems which we will have to 
iron out,” says Francois Stasse, a 
senior civil servant who became 
BnF’s director-general in Septem- 
ber. He believes the best way of 
testing the system is via live 
practice; but acknowledges that 
the architect has not made life 
easy for staff: “We will have to 
devote attention to improving the 
working conditions of the staff, 
too many of whom have to work 

shut off from daylight-” 

The architect, Dominique Per- 
rauit. is blamed for putting the 
comfort of the reader ahead of 
staff comfort. More generally, 
everyone is having to adjust to 
the building being a triumph of 
design over functionality. 

The design is a neat visual con- 
ceit. Four glass towers, each in 
the shape of an open book, stand 
at the corners of a high podium 
covered by wooden planks like a 
ship's deck. Each tower serves in 
large part as book storage, and 
the architect wanted the public 
to see the books through the 
glass. 

However, it was impossible to 
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find adequate insulation against 
sun heat and wooden shutters 
have had to be introduced. Fur- 
thermore, since book conserva- 
tion limits room temperature to a 
maximum of 18°C in the glass 
towers, it can be chilly for staff 
In winter. 

The most successful aspect of 
the library is the deliberate con- 
trast between the bleak exterior 
overlooking the industrial 
reaches of the Seine and the 
other-worldly tranquillity inside. 
Unseen from street level is the 


central area or the podium - a 
huge hollow rectangle with a 
sunken two-acre treed garden. 

Here, the architect has sought 
to create the sense of a medieval 
cloister with all reading facilities 
looking on to this inner garden 
through uninterrupted glass 
fronting. The air of monastic con- 
templation was one of the most 
insistent requests of Mitterrand, 
a keen bibliophile who used to 
slip off from official duties to 
browse in Paris bookshops. 

The novelty of the Mitterrand 


library project is the opening of 
reference material to le grand 
public - anyone over 16. Thus, 
the upper level of the space 
round the “cloister" can seat 
1,700 consulting, free of charge, a 
range of 5JIOO periodicals and an 
eventual 370,000 reference books. 
This has been operating for 
almost two years. 

The researchers are housed 
below le grand public at ground 
level with the cloister garden. 
Essentially anyone who can dem- 
onstrate a need for access to spe- 


cialised material or the collection 
of 200,000 rare books is given a 
card (the annual fee is a token 
FFr300). The 2.000 seats tor 
researchers reflect both the feet 
that French university libraries 
have not been so strong as, say. 
in B n^tn or the US, and that 
Paris accounts for 26 per cent of 
the country’s student population. 

One or the main unresolved 
problems is how the library's 
FPrlbn annual operating funds 
(10 per cent of the culture minis- 
try’s ywinai budget) should be 
deployed between acquisitions 
and conservation. The demands 
on conservation are huge because 
of the quality of paper used in 
books from the mid-19th coitury 
to the 1960s. 

.This paper manufactured from 
wood pulp is brittle and heavily 
acidified. The BnF reckons that 
of the 2m books published in 
France between 1875 and 1960, 

90.000 have been lost A further 

580.000 are at risk in the short 
term and 600,000 in the medium 
term. 

“Conservation is very costly 
and we will have to choose in 
many cases between toll restora- 
tion of these books or preserva- 
tion on micro-film or through 
digitalisation,” says Stasse. 

Another drain is the conserva- 
tion of audio-visual material also 
housed at the library. By law. 
seven French TV channels have 
been obliged since 1995 to deposit 
programmes. These are being 
accumulated at the rate of 17,000 
hours a year, plus a further 

28.000 hours of radio, to trying to 
span the printed and audio-visual 


worlds, t ******* behind the library 
have almost" certainly underesti- 
■ mated the impact of the audio- 
visual boom, 

But the library is meanwhile 
devoting huge resources to state- . 
of-the-art cataloguing or items 
collected over the past fire centu- 
ries. (France first established the 
principle of printers being 
obliged to deposit copies of 
books for the royal library at 

1537.) .. T' 

By next year.it is hoped to 
have 8m electronic entries cover- 
ing all printed and audio-visual 
material in the Mitterrand com- 
plex as well as part of the collec- 
tion that has been digitalised. 

A link is also being provided 
with the specialised collections . 
left in the old library building - 
antiquities, coins, maps, manu- 
scripts, music, performing arts, 
photographs and prints. In tan- 
dem. a French Union Catalogue 
is being compiled under BnF 
supervision, putting on a data- 
base the main documents held in 
French university and rich 
municipal libraries. 

Part of the catalogue andmgfev 
rial is already available onrSe 
internet through a special server 
(htp^/gallica-bnCir/). and the BnF 
is co-ordinating with foreign 
libraries to share information. 

Problems of copyright, plus the 
need to protect traditional pub- 
lishers* business, however, are 
liable to limit for the time being 
the amount of texts available to 
the public via the net 

This encourages librarians at 
the BnF to stake their continued 
faith in the printed word. But 
architect Perrault has an even 
bigger stake. He has made him- 
self a hostage to fortune by 
an open book design to 
symbolise the library at precisely 
the time electronic publishing is 
gathering pace. 


Y our company has 
invested £100.000 
in a new computer 
system and now it 
has crashed. The 
suppliers deny responsibility 
- the problem, they explain, 
is that the system was inap- 
propriate for the job. not 
faulty in itself. 

They can fix it - but to do 
so would cost a further 
£100,000. Alternatively you 
could scrap the whole thing 
and. for the same price, buy 
the product you should have 
installed in the first place. 

Assuming all other things 
are equal (the disruption fac- 
tor and so on) there is noth- 
ing. rationally, to choose 
between the two courses of 
action. Both will get you the 
system you need and both 
will end up costing you -a 
total of £200.000. 

In practice, though, the 
second possibility is rarely 
even considered. Most people 
- and institutions - spend 
more on shoring up miscon- 
ceived ventures than they 
would dream of “wasting!* 
by chucking out their mis- 
takes and starting afresh. 

The tendency to throw 
good money after bad to 
known as the “sunk costs" 
effect and the importance of 
avoiding it is hammered into 
the head of every first-year 
management student. 

Yet we go on doing it. 
Even those who manage to 
resist the trap in business 
activities often succumb to it 
in other situations: “I've 
paid £40 to watch this play, 
so I'm going to sit here, rigid 
with boredom, to the end 

they say stoically, over: 

looking that their boredom, 
only adds a psychological 
cost to tbc financial one. :v 
The reason we are w 
biased in favour of bringing 
existing projects to fruition 
whatever the cost is that 
such behaviour is built into 
our brains, it is the product 
nf one of many conceptual 
illusions which constantly 
disrupt our attempts at 
rational decision-making. 

The latest brain research, 
which allows scientists to 
examine the physical work- 
inns of the brain os well as 
the behaviour it produces, 
shows that such illusions are 
rooted not just In our cul- 
ture. but in the neurological 
architecture of our brains. 

The psychological i rather 
than biological) mechanisms 



Bred deep in the head 

Fresh research is uncovering the detailed working of the primitive, irrational brain, says Rita Carter 


that lead us to chase sunk 
costs are well charted: essen- 
tially, once we have made an 
irreversible investment in 
something we imbue it with 
extra value - the price of 
our emotional “ownership". 
When we throw out such a 
thing a little of our self- 
esteem goes with it - hence 
the powerful desire to make 
it work. 

A variation of this phe- 
nomenon is the “endowment 
effect" in which, for exam- 
ple. a person who is offered 


£10.000 for a painting bought 
for £100 at auction might 
well turn down the offer, 
even though he would not 
pay £10.000 to buy it 

Again, the decision is not 
rational - the painting is 
only worth more than 
£10,000 to the owner because 
he has attached his pride in 
his purchasing ability to the 
object itself. 

Brain research is now 
going beyond these psycho- 
logical models of decision- 
making to explore the physi- 


ological basis of such behav- 
iour. 

“Functional brain imag- 
ing" lights up the parts of 
the brain which are active 
when we do mental tasks. 
By doing this it, in effect, 
reveals the brain systems 
which produce our percep- 
tions, thoughts and emo- 
tions. Studies of brain activ- 
ity during decision-making 
demonstrate why habits 
such as chasing sunk costs 
are so difficult to avoid. 

The human brain is 


unique in containing mod- 
ules responsible for think- 
ing. planning, and making 
strategic choices, and these 
are largely responsible for 
making us such a spectacu- 
larly successful species. 

Our rational faculties do 
not work in isolation, how- 
ever. They are constantly 
affected by information from 
the primitive, unconscious 
brain. This part of the 
brain, called the limbic 
system, houses the modules 
which generate emotion. 


All incoming s timuli pass 
up through the limbic area 
and anything that has emo- 
tional significance triggers 
activity in a nugget of neuro- 
nal tissue called the amyg- 
dala. This activity first 
produces a “fight or night" 
reaction in the body. Then - 
a few milliseconds later - it 
is registered as a “feeling”. 

The upward signals trigger 
activity which causes oppos- 
ing signals to be sent back 
down to the amygdala. 
These inhibit the fi ght and 


flight reaction, allowing 
the conscious brain time to 
come up with a more sophis- 
ticated, rational response. 

The two streams of signals 
are held to uneasy balance - 
if those coming up are very 
strong they will swamp the 
rational mind and the person 
will follow his instincts and 
run or hit out If the down- 
ward traffic is stronger the 
emotional reaction will be 
muted. 

In the normal brain, there 
are more neural connections 


leading up from the 4 
tional brain to the rational 
than there are leading down. 

Each connection is a path- 
way for electrical activity, 
but it allows traffic In one 
direction only. So activity 
generated below has more 
effect on the rational brain 
than vice versa and this 
means that practically every 
decision we make - even 
choosing a computer system 
- is heavily informed by 
emotion. 

The disruptive effect of 
emotions on strategic think- 
ing is demonstrated most 
clearly by studies of psycho- 
paths. Psychopaths are cal- 
culating, cold-blooded, insen- 
sitive and self-seeking. 

P sychological sttgSes 
show that the^flo 
not register emotion 
in the normal way, 
and brain-scanning studies 
suggest this may be because 
of a lack of activity to the 
amygdala, or a blockage of 
the neural pathways. 

Psychopaths with low 
intelligence often end. up in 
prison, but those who are of 
average intelligence or 
above are likely to be 
extremely successful: a 1996 
study found that 6 per cent 
of UK managers fulfil the 
diagnostic criteria for psy- 
chopathy compared to about 
l per cent in the general pop- 
ulation. 

Psychopaths' success 
due to the fact that the br 
modules which calculate the 
best course of action are not 
inhibited by emotional con- 
cerns such as whether their 
choice may hurt someone 
else. Nor do they invest 
objects - such as paintings - 
with sentimental value, or 
give away self-esteem when 
they reverse a previous deci- 
sion. 

Their emotional impover- 
ishment, which makes psy- 
chopaths so good at hard- 
headed de c i sion-making , car- 
ries, however, a heavy price 
of its owm at the very least 
it is likely to create an alien- 
ated workforce and a private 
life that does not bear think- 
ing about. 

Chasing sunk costs may 
not be such a hi gh price to 
pay for a tolly functional 
brain. 

■ Rita Carter is the author of 
Mapping the Mind, published 
by Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
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J ust us Vietnam became 
known as the first television 
war, the conflict in the Ser- 
bian province of Kosovo 
may go down in history as 
the first fought through the inter- 
net. 

Like any other freelance jour- 
nalists covering the Balkans, the 
internet and e-mail communica- 
tions have become an essential 
tool of my trade. 

Gone are the days of hammer- 
ing out telex tapes or fighting for 
a phone line. What is more, tradi- 
tional news outlets for us 
income-seeking “stringers" are 
now being challenged by the 
cyberspace providers of multi- 
media news packages. 

It was through one of these 
upstarts - Out There News - 
that I have engaged in e-mail 
conversation with more than 100 
people around the globe, anony- 
mous or otherwise, all on the 
subject of Kosovo. 

Threats, advice, exhortations, 
offers of help, appeals for infor- 
mation - their messages have 
provided an intriguing insight 


Dispatches / Guy Dimnore 


Wild echoes of a cyberspace war 


into how a nasty war to a small, 
long-forgotten corner of Europe 
has entered tbeir lives through 
the computer screen. 

“Scott”, tor example, was wor- 
ried about his honeymoon in 
Greece. “Is it still safe to go 
there?" 

A collective message from 40 
American tourists about to 
embark on an Adriatic cruise 
asked: “to your opinion, sir, what 
are the chances of such a vaca- 
tion trip being staged in this 
troubled area? Perhaps more per- 
tinently. how advisable/safe does 
such a trip now seem?" 

"Sir" was about as good as it 
got. Many of my distant commu- 
nicators were convinced I was 
one of the war-hungry addicts 
that made a dirty living out of 
the misfortunes of others. 


“Sincerely disgusted" rants: 
“You must be out of your mind, 
Guy. You are clearly on the side 
of the low-life population which 
is the Serbs. If you want to be 
biased to the Serb party, then 
yon should just go to hell and 
quit reporting.” 

But. judging by other com- 
ments, my reports can’t be that 
one-sided and have touched the 
nerves of both sides. 

L. Pegan wrote: “I can’t get 
away from the impression that 
you are not only paid well, I 
would rather say overpaid, by the 
Albanians. I hope that you do not 
call yourself an objective reporter 
because you do not seem to be 
informed very well,” The diatribe 
ended with a suggestion I should 
be put on trial by the United 
Nations war crimes tribunal 


Brian warns me: “I am going to 
make sure the Serbian people 
know what kind of articles you 
are writing. I don’t think you 
have the guts to go over there." 

‘Why doesn't 
America 
allow 

Hispanics to 
take over 
Miami? 7 

“Over there" is where I actu- 
ally spend most of any time. I 
wonder if Brian knows anything 
about the two men I caught tak- 
ing the wheels off my car at the 


dead of night in Kosovo recently. 

The Armageddon school gets 
good play, too. “Jimbodog" has 
looked far into the future and 
says: “Kosovo. Nato Is dead. No 
foreign policy. World War Four." 
Mysteriously he tells us nothing 
about the third world war. 

The Americans don’t come out 
of it too well, either. “NR” 
opines: "The war is a US plot to 
help Slobodan Milosevic 
Ithe Yugoslav president] in 
exchange for favours from the 
regime." 

“T-Majic" - probably a Serb - 
presents the oft-quoted argument 
tor not giving indepe nd en ce to 
Kosovo's ethnic Albanian major-, 
ity. “Why doesn’t America allow 
Hispanics to take over Miami or 
give independence to Tteras and 
California?" he asks. 


Nicest of all are the warm, 
fuzzy messages that have helped 
fili the long nights to Kosovo. 
“For God's sake, keep your head 
down,” says Rick. “Don’t take 
any unnecessary chances and 
carry a' weapon.” 

Unsigned, probably a former 
Nato foot-soldier, writes: “See if 
you can get protective gear, like 
a bullet-proof vest and helmet. 
They saved my life in Bosnia." 

Actually, I have both but 
they’ve never left the wardrobe - 
1 fear they make me look too 
much like a Serb policeman. And 
if 1 may share one of the secrets 
of the trade, it's generally only 
the well-paid TV types who wear 
soch stuff to give the true war- 
correspondent - image during 
their “stand-ups” in front of cam- 
era. 



S. Cook asks to be put in touch 
with both a Serb and an Alba- 
nian on each side of the conflict. 
“I would like to send them my 
concern, friendship and empathy, 
hoping that through discourse a 
shred of peace in the midst of 
horror may be bom." 

Tenta B, writing from her 
all-American kitchen, says she 
has just sent her daughter to 
school and is pouring out the cof- 
fee. 

She thanks me for the “chat" 
and ends with: “My son is asking 
for cereal, t have to go now." 

Only a few messages come 
from Kosovo itself, fa April, I 
heard from G ezim Gecaj, an Alba- 
nian, in the small border town of 
Becane. 

He simply asked if he could bei 
of any assistance. Unfortunately^ 
the next time I saw Decane was 
in June after much of the town 
had been razed by the Serbian 
police after intense fi ghting with 
the Kosovo Liberation Army. 

.Several hundred people disap- 
peared and I haven't heard from 
him since. 
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Hus superb life illuminates the early career of 
a great artist, writes Jackie Wullschlager 


M 


atisge said 
that art 
should be as 
soothing as 
a good arm- 
chair - a metaphor, says Hil- 
ary Spur ling, “that has done 
him more harm ever since 
than any other image he 
might have chosen". It com- 
“ bined with the story of bis 
regular private life, happy 
marriage and familial loy- 
% alty. to nail his reputation as 
' ^ a grave bourgeois, at once 
stuffy and lightweight, for 
generations of art lovers. 

In a century of unprece- 
dented turbulence and dis- 
ruption, we have looted to 
painters to embody emo- 
tional havoc, on and off the 
* canvas; and it is those art- 
° ists whose lives were most 
messy and shocking who 
have become the subjects of 
j' magisterial, full, gossipy 
biographies in recent times 
- John Richardson's Picasso, 
Michael Holroyd's Augustus 
’ John. Matisse by contrast 
[' has remained unknown. 

But you only need to look 
at his paintings to feel that 
there is more to his story. 
Behind those passionate, 

■ luminous, sun-drenched 
works is a desperation for 
peace and harmony; the rich, 
decorative images have been 
achieved at the cost of enor- 
mous inner anguish, and it 
is the emotional depths as 
well as the purity and 
tranquillity to which we 
respond. 

"Suppose I want to paint a 
woman's body," Matisse 
explained. *1 imbue It with 
grace and charm, but I know 
that I must give it something 
more. 1 will concentrate the 
1 meaning of this body by 
seeking its essential lines. 
The charm wfl] be less obvi- 
| ous at first glance, bat it 
must eventually emerge 
from the new image I have 
obtained, which will have a 
broader meaning, and one 
, jferare fully human." 

' With Picasso. Matisse is 
one of the two founding fig- 
ures of modern art; they 
\ stand at opposite ends of the 

spectrum, but each has 
shaped the visual imagine 
tion of our century by the 
way he met its horrors. 
-Matisse’s intimate acquain- 
tance with violence and 

■ destruction, a sense of 
human misery sharpened by 
years of humiliation, rejec- 
tion and exposure . . . could 
be neutralised only by the 
serene power and stable 
weight of art," says Spurt- 
ing. 

Her book is an filumina- 
tlon, not only in its unravell- 


ing of the obscure life of a 
great artist, but as an exam- 
ple of the coming of age of a 
new sort of biography in 
which it Is not a scand- 
alous private life bat an end- 
lessly evolving inner con- 
sciousness - the lonely con- 
versation we all conduct 
with ourselves about finding 
our own path and its mean- 
ing - that is the true subject 
Hus seems to me the excit- 
ing development of late 1990s 

THE UNKNOWN 
MATISSE: A LIFE OF 
HENRI MATISSE, VOL 
1 1869-1908 
by HDary Sporting 

Hamish Hamilton £25, 

480 pages 

biography - a move away 
from tiie overblown ti tflia - 
tions which characterised 
the genre in the 1970s and 
1980s. when biographers 
were experimenting with the 
limits of frankness in what 
could be exposed (Brenda 
Maddox's detailed recreation 
of James Joyce’s sex life in 
Nora, for instance, or Eol- 
royd’s map of Augustus 
John's cruel erotic net- 
works), to books such as this 
one and Richard Holmes' 

Behind those 
passionate, 
luminous, 
sun-drenched 
works is a 
desperation 
for peace and 
harmony 

Coleridge: finely-tuned psy- 
chologies 1 dramas of a self- 
doubting Imagination at 
work over a lifetime. 

Matisse's was nurtured in 
the sober landscape of 
French Flanders, where he 
was born in 1869 at Bohaio, 
a small town at the heart of 
the thriving Flemish textile 
trade. From faJs parents he 
inherited the ideal of stahle 
family and the ineluctable 
northern work ethic. His 
father was a- seed merchant 
who worked all day and 
night; his mother provided 
unconditional encourage- 
ment to any. endeavour her 
sons took up. Her hobby was 
porcelain painting; from her 
and from the weaving neigh- 
bours who surrounded him , 
loading and plying coloured 
bobbins, hunched over their 


looms, clacking shuttles 
from dawn to dusk, he. took 
the sense of colour that was 
the essence of his art. 

Long after he had broken 
away from the north, he 
remained, says Spurting, not 
only devoted to Flemish beer 
and chips, but “a true son of 
the weavers of Bohain, 
whose fabrics astonished 
contemporaries by their 
glowing colours, their sensu- 
ous refinement, their phe- 
nomenal h ghtnafla an(| Irre. 
tre". In that sternly 
utilitarian society, '‘there 
was little other nourishment 
for a nascent visual imagtna- 
tion"; all around was the 
grim landscape of beet fields, 
smoking sugar refineries 
textile mills, which was flat- 
tened by invading German 
armies three times in 
Matisse's lifetime. 

In the broadest sense, this 
is a Freudian biography - 
the child is father of the man 
in every aspect that mat- 
tered. Young Matisse was 
dutiful but dozy, uninter- 
ested in the family b usiness , 
able to express bis sensitiv- 
ity only through a series of 
nervous illnesses. At 20, 
recuperating from one of 
them in hospital, be had his 
legendary artistic awakening 
when the pragmatist in the 
next bed told how helpful it 
was to copy Swiss land- 
scapes after a hard day at 
work (“And then, you see, 
you end up with something 
to hang on the wall.") 

Matisse never looked hack. 
From art college in St Quen- 
tin, where he was shmg out 
for painting in colour and 
outdoors, he moved to Paris. 
To his father, it seemed a 
betrayal of every belief; in 
fact, Matisse simply trans- 
ferred the Bohain values of 
perseverance, self-belief, loy- 
alty, to bis new bohemian 
life in buzzing, gay 1890s 
Paris. His breakthrough 
came in 1895 in Belle-He in. 
southern Brittany. It was the 
first time he had travelled 
beyond the inland plains of 
Flanders, and on this wild 
coast he exchanged his 
"Flemish palette of earthy 
browns and day greens for 
the rainbow colours of the 
Impressionists". 

It was a rehearsal for a 
more dramatic awakening to 
the bright abundance and 
ease of southern Europe ■ 
when* in 1898, he spent his 
honeymoon in Ajaccio and 
returned to stay with his 
wife's southern family in 
Toulouse. The dash of north 
and south made him. He is 
grounded in the northern 
sensibility, says Spurting - 



"the austere, concentrated 
feeling he shared with the 
great Flemish masters: a 
spiritual Intensity released, 
a gain and a gain at crucial 
points in his development as 
a painter by the light and 
colour of the south". 

His wife, Amelie Parayre, 
is the heroine here - bold, 
indomitable, she had a fount 
of youthful courage and 
idealism awaiting a mission, 
which die found in her 
husband’s radical art. She 
was muse, model, mainstay. 
She opened a hat shop to 
make ends meet while no 
one would buy a Matisse. 
She pawned her favourite 
jewel, never retrieved, for 
Matisse to buy Cezanne's 
“Three Bathers" at a time 
when the family was almost 


starving. She brought up ber 
children with the example of 
unstinting work and abso- 
lute emotional integrity that 
had formed Matisse himself. 
She posed in espadrilles 
and kimono by the Mediter- 
ranean for pictures daubed 
with fiery colours that 
struck contemporaries as 
the work of a lunatic. When 
collectors began to make 
derisory offers, she held out 
for and got the full asking 
price. 

For 20 years, visitors 
found their way to Matisse's 
paintings at the Salon by fol- 
lowing the sounds of jeers 
and catcalls. The combina- 
tion of realistic details of 
Amelie in St Tropez with 
imaginary beings in the 
famous “Luxe, calme et vol- 


upte", for example, strange, 
uneasy, vibrant, bulging 
with energy, full of flagrant 
irregularities, simply made 
no sense to traditional view- 
ers in 1904. “When a boy 
scrawls shit on a waD, he 
may be expressing the state 
of his soul," said the older 
painter Paul Serusier, “but 
it's not a work of art". Phis 
pa change. . , 

Spurting is not an art 
historian, but she is good on 
the slow evolution of public 
taste and superb on the 
effect of public ridicule 
on Matisse's fragile ego. 
Inner trepidation, lifelong 
insomnia, and nervous ten- 
sion were the prices he 
paid for aesthetic boldness. 
Then in 1902. he abandoned 
his reckless experimental 


leaps in mid-flight, and 
returned for two years to 
grey tones and conventional 
subjects. 

Scholars call this the 
“dark period" and put it 
down to native prudence; 
Spurting uncovers a tragedy 
that hit Amelie's family, 
whose fortunes were tied tti 
a dishonest speculator- 
employer who crashed sensa- 
tionally in 1902, causing 
thousands of investors to 
lose their life-savings. 

It was a scandal compar- 
able to the Dreyfus affair; 
Amelie’s father was briefly 
imprisoned, and Matisse 
gave up everything to help 
his family. It is a touching, 
human interlude, not so 
significant in the long term 
for Matisse's art, but reveal- 


ing of the emotional tight- 
rope he walked between sta- 
bility and uncertainty. 

He emerged into the day- 
light of St Tropez in 1904 and 
Collioure in 1905 as a famous 
“Fauve" or “wild beast", to 
produce some of his greatest 
works - "The Open Window, 
Collioure"; “Woman In a 
Hat", "Le Bonheur de 
Vivre". 

Spurting leaves him as he 
has found two collectors, 
Sarah Stein, sister-in-law of 
Leo and Gertrude, and the 
fabulously wealthy Russian 
Sergei ShcbukLa, whose faith 
in him help tilt the tightrope 
the right way. It is a mes- 
meric portrait, at once satis- 
fying and tantalising as we 
await Volume 2, of the mak- 
ing of an artist. 


T he secret of banking' 
success, said an 
investor recently, is 
to combine long 
periods of prudence with 
brief but ruthless exploita- 
tion of opportunity. The 
Rothschilds illustrate this 
maxim perfectly. In their 
case, however, the phases of 
inspired financial savagery 
were compressed into a cou- 
ple of decades, between 1810 
and 1830. 

After that, the House of 
Rothschild settled for bank- 
erly prudence, and - ulti- 
mately - for prosperous 
decline. A history of the 
bank's two centuries erf exis- 
tence must cope with this 
gentle downward curve. It is 
a tribute to Niall Ferguson’s 
skill that this inevitable real- 
ity is held at bay for most of 
the thousand pages of narra- 
tive. 

Throughout the 19th cen- 
tury the Rothschilds’ 
resources and cross-border 
reach placed them at the 
centre of international 
affairs, and gave them 
unique competitive advan- 
tages. There is more, how- 
ever. to The World's Banker 
than a sober recounting of 
politico-financial intrigues. 
The book draws on the pri- 
vate letters of the family, 
many revealed for the first 
time, and provides a vivid 
portrait of the two key fig- 
ures of the bank's glory 
years. Nathan Rothschild in 
London, and his younger 
brother James, in Paris. 

It was Nathan who was 
largely responsible for pro- 


Sheer nerve and 
profiteering 

Peter Martin on the extraordinary story of the 
family which came to dominate European finance 



pelting the five brothers into 
unprecedented wealth. He 
was sent by his father - 
originally a mailorder sales- 
man of antique coins — from 
the Frankfurt ghetto to Blan- 
ch ester in 1798 or so. 
Starting in textiles, he soon 
found a more lucrative role 
in beating the Napoleonic 
War’s bans on trade with the 
continent By 1811. he was 
running a hawking business 
in London, ready to take on 
the- role of channelling gov- 
ernment funds to Britain’s 
allies and Wellington’s 
armies. 

Ferguson says: "Historians 
have never adequately 
explained how an obscure 
Jewish merchant banker - 
who only a few years before 
had been a smuggler, and a 
few years before that a 

minor textiles exporter - 

was able to become the prin- 
cipal conduit erf money from 
the British government to 
the continental battlefields 
on which the fate of Europe 
was decided in 1814 and 
1815.’ 

But, given the gaps in the 
records, his own account is 
also inevitably incomplete. 
Bribery appears to have 
played a pari in getting the 
mandate; the smuggling net- 
work helped fulfil it Most 
important appears to have 
been sheer nerve - in setting 
up a clandestine funds trans- 
fer system, in keeping com- 
mission charges to a mini- 
mum, in recklessly 
extending .credit to bridge 
the gap between dispatching 
funds and receiving settle- 
ment, in rigging the sterling 


exchange rate, in profiting 
from the opportunities for 
arbitrage that this pres- 
ented. 

Nathan’s second triumph 
came after the war. What- 
ever myth may say, the sud- 
den defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo did not, on Ferg- 
uson’s evidence, provide 
Nathan with the opportunity 
for a financial coup. Indeed, 
if anything, 1815 was a diffi- 

THE WORLD’S 
BANKER: THE 
HISTORY OF THE 
HOUSE OF 
ROTHSCHILD 
by Niall Ferguson 

Weidcnfeld «£ Nicolson £30, 
500 pages 

cult year for the bank- But 

by riding the post-war boom 
in UK government bonds to 
its peak. Nathan was able to 
multiply the firm’s assets 
manyfold. This capital 
strength and the mnltina- 
tional nature of the partner- 
ship allowed the Rothschilds 
to exploit to the fufl a period 
of hectic government bond 
issuance. There was scope 
not merely for lucrative 
underwriting commissions, 
but also for manipulation of 
the accompanying fluctua- 
tions in currencies and inter- 
est rates. 

Between 1815 and 1828, 
Ferguson calculates, the 
combined capital of the 
Rothschild houses in Frank- 
furt and London rose from 
£500,000 to over £A3m. In the 
samp period the capital of 
Rnr j n g Brothers, their clos- 


est rival, went from roughly 
£375,000 to £310.000. 

Such breathtaking figures 
recur throughout the Roths- 
childs’ heroic period. When 
Nathan’s youngest brother 
James de Rothschild, based 
in Paris, died in 1868, his 
estate appears to have been 
worth roughly 1 per cent of 
French gdp, a scale of afflu- 
ence perhaps twice that of 
Bill Gates’s today. And 
James was only one of the 
Rothschilds. 

The scale of the Roths- 
childs’ wealth made them, in 
the eyes of the German 
writer Heinrich Heine, who 
knew James well, implicitly 
a revolutionary force. 
Though James lent money to 
reactionary regimes - and 
thus helped shore them up - 
he was "ultimately a power- 
ful destroyer of patrician 
privilege, and the founder of 
a new democracy." 

By inventing the modem 
international market for gov- 
ernment bonds, Rothschild 

substituted financial assets 
fra- landed property. Heine’s 
account has James arguing 
that the holders of these 
assets, no matter how power- 
ful, could never be as endur- 
ingjy repressive as the old 
aristocracy, because money 
was inevitably more imper- 
manent than land. “One can 
gladly forgive the imperti- 
nence of the new nobility,'* 
Heine said, "in consideration 
of its ephemerahty. In the 
twinkling of an eye. it will 
dissolve and evaporate." 

The Rothschilds avoided 
sharing the impermanence 
they treated, thanks to the 


single-minded sobriety of the 
later generations. It is hard 
for the reader, however, not 
to end up focusing on the 
role of their more impulsive 
predecessors - even though 
that means ignoring the 
Rothschilds’ role In keeping 
the peace between 1815 and 
1914, in creating continental 
Europe’s railways, in leading 
the way in Jewish affairs. 
That choice is not merely a 
result of the inherent appeal 
of creative recklessness com- 
pared with prudence. It is 
also a consequence of the 
insight the early intimate 
correspondence gives into a 
particularly close-knit fam- 
ily 

Close-knit, but not always 
harmonious: Nathan had no 
hesitation in taking bis 
brothers to task, and from 
time to time they rebelled. 
Salomon, the Vienna 
brother, wrote to him in 
1814: “To put it quite 
bluntly, we are neither 
drunk nor stupid. We have 
something you In London 
obviously do not - we keep 
our books in order. The 
English mail day is a regular 
terror for me. Every night 1 
dream of these letters. One 
just doesn't write that way 
to one’s family, one's 
brothers, one’s partners." 

If Nathan behaved that 
way to his brothers, imagine 
how he treated his rivals 
(and sometimes his clients.!. 
James was equally cavalier. 
Still, the brothers remained 
a remarkably effective multi- 
national bank. It was only in 
the later decades of the cen- 
tury. as family ties weak- 
ened and the cousins became 
assimilated into their own 
national -milieus, that the 
close links between the 
Rothschild houses frayed. 
But while they lasted, the 
frankness of the daily com- 
munication provided a 
unique insight into an 
extraordinary family, and a 
unique financial enterprise. 
Niall Ferguson’s chronicle 
does full justice to both. 
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BOOKS 


T he first of these two 
books. Class in 
Britain. Is a topical 
book on a very old 
subject. Above all 
what divides New Labour from 
Old Labour - and so. arguably, 
explains the former's spectacular 
electoral success and the latter's 
failure - is their different concep- 
tions of class. The mental world 
of New Labour is dominated by 
categories such as “Middle 
England", while Old Labour was 
animated by the need to wage a 
just war against class inequali- 
ties. 

The differences run deep. Tt is 
not simply that New Labour is 
sensitive to the needs and desires 
of the Middle Majority in the 
same way that Old Labour was 
loyal to the industrial working 
class. New Labour has also 
espoused a new political "style”; 
the word itself is important 
because, in a postmodern world 
of fleeting images, politics are 

seen as sbaping social identities. 
Old Labour, in contrast, believed 
tbat social realities structured 
politics. 


Class put in its proper place 


Peter Scott comes to the conclusion that Britain's obsession with class is a stabilising concept 


As early as the ITth century 
people puzzled about how to 
describe social inequality. 
Although the semi-Marxist 
description of the Civil War as a 
bourgeois revolution has long 
since been eroded by historical 
scholarship, the partial dismantl- 
ing of the old hierarchical society 
between 16-10 and 1660 set 
England apart from the rest of 
Europe. At the start the language 
of class was also the language of 
modernity. Only in the present 
century has our class obsession 
come to be regarded as a mark of 
backwardness. 

in this wonderfully fluent book 
David Cannadine distinguishes 
between three different models or 
class society - hierarchical, in 

which the rich man was in his 
castle and the poor man at his 
gate: triadic, in which society 
was divided into the upper, lower 


and (endlessly rising) middle 
classes; and the dichotomous, 
divided between Capital and 
Labour or. as Gladstone put it in 
a famous speech in Liverpool In 
the 1860s, between “the classes 
and the masses”. 

He argues that almost all that 
has been said and written about 
class can be reduced to one of 
these three models. Margaret 
Thatcher in her angry denial of 
class is appealing to the hierar- 
chical model, although expressed 
through an unforgiving meritoc- 
racy. Tony Blair, battling with 
the House of Lords on one front 
and single-mothers on the other, 
bases his appeal on the triadic 
model in which Middle England 
has come to occupy almost all 
the social space: and the division 
of the wider world into haves and 
have-nots echoes the dichoto- 
mous model. 


Cannadine's is far too subtle an 
account of class to submit to sim- 
ple periodisation. Although he 
sees the 18th century as a period 
of “class without class struggle". 
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HISTORY IN OUR TIME 
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through which quasi-feudal hier- 
archies persisted (only briefly, if 
violently, interrupted by the 
mob), be recognises the emer- 
gence of the language of class. 
All three conceptual models were 
familiar by the 1780s. The l9tb 
century he labels “a viable hier- 


archical society"; but again he 
recognises the exceptions - the 
social turmoil of the 182O-1840S, 
the age of Reform and the Char- 
tists, and of the 1880s, the dawn- 
ing of organised labour. 

The 20th century defies even 
such approximate etassifleation. 
Britain never came closer to the 
Marxist stereotype of a class soci- 
ety than between 1906 and 1926. 
Yet the same two decades were 
also characterised by the re-in- 
vention of “tradition", the devel- 
opment of a cult of royalty and 
its social and cultural depen- 
dences. The estab lishmen t of the 
Order of the British Empire and 
the dissolution of the empire it 
celebrated were not separated by 
many years. Later the 1945 
Labour government, heir to a 
dichotomous class-struggle con- 
ception of society, established a 
post-war settlement that cele- 


brated, and consolidated, social 
peace and cohesion — and much 
more of which survived Thatcher 
than is often supposed. 

Class, like all languages, can be 
read in many different ways. Cer- 
tainly the fit between ideas of 
social class, actual social descrip- 
tions and real social Inequalities 
is very loose. In the 18th and well 
into the 19th century, social sci- 
entific knowledge barely existed. 
Even the number of people in 
assumed "classes" was largely 
unknown. But speculation about 
Hfl«w went unchecked. For much 
of this century, although not 
sadly today, Britain was an 
exceptionally egalitarian society. 
Yet this did nothing to diminish 
our chattering about class. 

Maybe we should not complain. 
To expla i n social differences in 
terms of class Is surely more 
benign than to try to explain 


them in terms of rehgian or eth- 
nicity, as recent events in the 
Balkans have shown. Inexact 
they may be; culturally con- 
structed they certainly are; nev- 
ertheless, class' differences are 
probably better approximations 
to social reality tban cruelly 
expressed differences between 
Bosnian Moslems and Bosnia^.; 
Serbs, or Chechens and Russtansfl 
Cannadine’s second book, a col- - 
lection of essays and reviews, 
hints at the dangers of the new 
postmodern politics. Two chap, 
ters focus on cathartic people - 
one dead, Diana, Princess of 
Wales: the other very much alive, 
Margaret Thatcher. Both in their 
time roused powerful emotions 
that went beyond the comforting 
semi-certainties of class. Tony 
Blair may have done the same, 
although less frighteningly. But 
it Is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that class is a stabilising 
concept, which not only is not 
inconsistent with but may actu- 
ally encourage individualism. 
How else can John Major’s senti- 
mental appropriation of Georffi 
Orwell’s images be explained? ” 



Cowboy culture: the age of boots and saddles, bow and arrows - for browsere 


The Wild West starts here 


From Cherokees to Ross Perot, Jurek Martin finds many unexpected delights in this monumental tome 


O ne of the often unex- 
pected delights of 
encyclopaedias, 
assuming they are 
arranged alphabeti- 
cally, can be entries which run 
sequentially. They may give an 
extraordinary flavour of the depth 
and width of the subject matter at 
hand. 

There are many such sequences 
m this comprehensive and admira- 
ble volume on the American West. 
A favourite random choice - inter- 
rupted only by the Tempting nota- 
tion, Stetson Hat: see Cowboy 
Clothing - reads Starr, Belle: Stef- 
fens, Lincoln: Stegner, Wallace: 
Steinbeck. John; and Steunenberg. 
Frank. 

The first four names may bo 
familiar, as the most notorious 
American female outlaw and three 
fine writers specialising mostly in 
their region. A persona] view is 
that Stegner’s Beyond the 100th 
Meridian, about the explorer scien- 
tist John Wesley Powell who first 
navigated the Grand Canyon in 
1S69. is one of the finest American 
biographies of this century. 


But Frank Steunenberg was an 
important figure buried in time 
until the late J. Anthony Lukas 
disinterred him in an equally fine 
book two years ago. He was the 
businessman and former governor 
of Idaho whose assassination in 
1905 was a national sensation, set- 
ting ofT a classic debate, replayed 
even to this day, about whether the 
West should be preserved or 
exploited to the hilt. 

On balance, this encyclopaedia 
comes down on the side of the cur- 
rently ascendant revisionist school, 
which has tended to accentuate the 
dark and less gionous side of tbe 
frontier. This is hardly surprising 
since it is published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press and its editor, and 
many of its contributors, are 
drawn from the American Studies 
programme at Yale University 
which has done pioneering reas- 
sessments of tbe West. 

But in no sense have they pro- 
duced a polemic. They have also 
used the broadest of canvasses, not 
confining themselves to the land 
west of the Mississippi. or even to 
the age of bows and arrows and 


boots and saddles. The frontier, or 
“western.” stages, of all 50 states 
get due reference, as do contempo- 
rary characters, right up to Ross 
Perot, the Texas billionaire and 
populist politician, and Wilma 
Maukiller. the Cherokee leader 
awarded the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom earlier this year. 
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A little knowledge being a dan- 
gerous thing, a reviewer may quib- 
ble here and there. It is disappoint- 
ing. for example, that Sintay 
Galeska. also known as Spotted 
Tail, the great Sioux chieF who 
chose not to fight Custer at the 
Little Big Horn, warrants only a 
picture ralher than a full entry. 
But at least Mangas Coloradas. the 
Apache leader, gets his due as “a 
hero among his people.” 

And so. with excellent scholar- 


ship. does the host of Western gun- 
fighters who have become the stuff 
of screen legend. Among them- are 
the Earp brothers and “Doc" Holli- 
day, Jesse and Frank James, and 
Billy the Kid. who, it is interesting 
to learn, may have died at Sheriff 
Pat Garret's hand under the name 
of William Bonney, but was bom 
Henry McCarty in New York, the 
son or Irish immigrants. 

Early mountain men, fur trap- 
pers and guides also get proper rec- 
ognition, like as Kit Carson and 
Jim Bridger, whose knowledge of 
the geography of the frontier was 
such that he was known as "an 
atlas of the West." In another 
beguiling sequence, the entry after 
Bridger is for Harry Bridges, the 
Australian -born San Francisco 
longshoremen's union boss who 
died in 1990, and wbo "stands as 
the greatest labour leader In the 
history of the West” 

But the great strengths of this 
encyclopaedia are its long, the- 
matic analyses of the issues that 
shaped tbe region - the shortage of 
water so accurately diagnosed by 
John Wesley Powell, the land 


reform movement, the impact of 
the railroads, of minin g and miner- 
als exploration and of the cattle 
industry, right down to an informa- 
tive passage on cowboy clothing 
and the contribution of John B. 
Stetson and Levi Strauss. 

Still, even objective monumental 
tomes can attract some contro- 
versy among the literati. Larry 
McMurtry, the novelist from Texas 
(The Last Picture Show, Lonesome 
Dove etc) earns an entry with a 
rather tart aside. "His attitude, 
toward the West, always ambigu- 
ous, seems even more ambivalent 
in his most recent works." 

McMurtry’s revenge was a cri- 
tique in a recent New York Review 
of Books. The encyclopaedia, he 
wrote, was "useful and informa- 
tive." but “it's possible to read 
every word of it without acquiring 
a very clear sense of where, 
exactly, the contributors think the 
American West actually is." He 
also mischievously thought it was 
remiss for not including entries for 
“chilli" and “car wrecks, fatal," 
both “as much a part of the culture 
as rodeos.” 
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I n Montana, a wolf slips 
up to the porch of a 
ranch house and 
approaches a baby in a 
busgy. Inside the house, the 
hackles of a dog rise and. 
sensing danger, the young 
mother rushes outside. Tbe 
dog rushes out as well and 
attacks the wolf. Meanwhile, 
the mother saves the baby 
and watches as the dog is 
killed by the wolf, which 
then lopes off intu the 
woods. 

Frotn this tense opening. 
Evans goes on lo demarcate 
bis characters into those 
who work to protect the 
pack of wolves living 
nearby, high up in the 
Rockies, and those who wish 
to kill them. Dan Prior, head 
of the Wolf Recovery Team, 
is chief goodie; Buck Calder. 
local playboy rancher, is tbe 
chier baddie. But the novel's 
main character is Helen 
Ross, a 29-year-old “wolf 
biologist”, called in by Prior 


Fiction/ Richard Skinner 


Lupine love 


to help calm the locals. As 
she settles into Hope. Mon- 
tana. she befriends Buck's 
18-year-old son, Luke. 
Together, they roam the 
highlands, howling at the 


THE LOOP 

by Nicholas Evans 

Bantam Press £16.99. 399 pages 


moon and setting traps for 
the wolves so that they can 
tag them and monitor their 
movements. 

Evans' book Is an unsuc- 
cessful marriage of the “eco- 
messege" book and a lupine 
love story. All the cliches 
are In place - a monosyl- 
labic trapper (dressed in fur); 
Buck's undemonstrative 


wife. Eleanor, who leaves 
Buck and learns self-respect 
and Buck himself, whose 
gruff machismo is horribly 
reminiscent of a young Jock 
Ewing. Luke even has a stut- 
ter; which smoothens out as 
he Mis in love with Helen. 

The goodie/baddie struc- 
ture enables Evans to bring 
out the whole force of his 
vapid Romantic aestheti- 
cism: feminine versus mas- 
culine, pro-wolf versus anti- 
woll, organic versus mechan- 
ical. Even the novel's title is 
an overly neat pun on the 
latin word for “wolf" (lupus), 
on the name for a wolf-trap, 
and on the cycle of seasons 
which the book follows. 

Then there are the ani- 
mals themselves, in one 


scene, Evans has two wolves 
coupling In the "windless 
world", only to cut straight 
to another scene in which 
Luke and Helen “lay naked 
and entwined in the candle- 
lit cabin". Anthropomor- 
phized .beyond all recogni- 
tion, Evans has erred by 
robbing this stark and beau- 
tiful creature of its primeval 
majesty. 

Where Evans could have 
improved his book tenfold is 
by providing much more 
pure description, of the 
wolves In their own world, a 
world which we could have 
then entered more fully. 
Throughout the book, many 
wolves are hunted and 
killed, while many others 
are trapped and moved to 
safety. There is a bloody cli- 
max among the humans, 
which is pitched at the level 
of Greek tragedy, but the 
narrative, like the wolves in , 
it. seems both tired and 
lame. 




Headline tour 


of US history 


H arold Evans’ new 
book. The 

American 

Century. Is a 
thing of beauty for the 
coffee table: with 900 
striking black and white 
prints, it creates a 
larger-than-life photo 
journal of the last 100 ye^rs 
of American history. But too 
much of it reads like a cross 
between National 
Geographic and the 
Encyclopedia Britarmica: 
oversized photos, matched 
with text which Is either 

underweight, or a bit dull. 

Tbe book’s best writing Is 
in the picture captions. 
Lively and terse, they 
provide miniature essays on 
American history and its 
largest personalities. Taken 
together, they achieve what 
the author sets out as his 
purpose: to create an 
“accessible popular political 
history", a “history for 
browsers". 

But the book also makes 
larger claims: in a rather 
breathless preface, Evans 
(former editor of the Times, - 
former New York publisher 
and US immig rant of 
long-standing) promises 
nothing less than a treatise 
on the idea of freedom, 

Ameri can-style. His goal, he 
writes, is “to put great 
questions to small data”, to 
“follow tbe fiamgs of liberty 
and equality and to 
understand what saves them 
from extinction in the 
exuberant gusts of opinion • 
characteristic of American 
society." 

Evans begins each 
photo-chapter with an essay 
meant to sketch a larger 
political or social context. 
Some of these are good 
reading - notably on 
immigration and US foreign 
policy - but others are 
merely workmanlike 
compilations of previous 
historical writing. Indeed, 
modi of the book reads like 
a “cuttings Job" - snippets 
of published sources, pasted 
together rather than sewn. 

What the book lacks in 
grand vision, however, it 
makes up for by opening 
smaller windows onto 
history. Evans' pictures 
startle the reader to 
attention: a 1940 photo of 
Ronald Reagan modelling a 
bathing costume inrites one 
to read on and discover that 
Reagan had “the most 
nearly perfect male figure”, 
that he was a “Momma’s 
boy” and that “Momma” 
taught him to read by the 
time he was five years old. 

Evans shows a sleepless 
Lyndon Johnson, the former 
president, playing dominoes 
in his dressing gown during 
the Vietnam war; a 
similarly attired president 
Reagan ordering the 
invasion of Grenada in 
between rounds of gait and 


a rare photograph of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the president crippled by 
polio, straggling to shift his 
rigid legs out of the 
presidential convertible. 
Other photos powerfully 
evoke historical periods: the 
Dust Bowl and second world 
war series are particularly 
line. These pictures draw 
readers to captions which £ 
deliver either fascinating P 
gossip or potted histories. 
They provide an excellent 
“headline tour” of the 
century. 

The book is also great for 
answering trivia questions, 
such as: who was the “Jim 
Crow” whose name is joined 
in infamy with the Old 
South’s “Jim Crow” 
segregation laws? (Answer: 


THE AMERICAN 
CENTURY 
by Harold Evans 

Jonathan Cape £40, 710 pages 


a comic jumping character 
in a minstrel show.) What 
did Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
former First Lady, think 
about sex? (Answer: she £ 
viewed it as an “ ordeal to* 
be borne" - her husband's 
views are not recorded.) 

It is not easy to integrate 
such tidbits into a fluent 
narrative, and readers are 
warned (by Evans himself) 
not to try to read the whole 
trine from end to end. 

Simply dip in, then try a few 
of the chapter introductions 
- especially those dealing 
with foreign policy, in 
which Evans roundly 
castigates the US for its 
many spells of dangerous 
insularity. There are 
insights on the subject of 
immigration as well, 
including the fact that 
Prohibition was an attempt (4 
by the middle classes to ^ 
“Americanise” new 
working-class immigrants 
by denying them their 
drink. 

Forgive the book Its 
timing: its celebration of 
American democracy has 
come at a time when 
triumphalism has gone out 
of fashion as Russia and the 
Asian crisis have cast doubt 
on the supremacy of the 
American modeL The book 
essentially ends with the 
presidency of George Bush, 
so although it celebrates the 
fall of the Berlin wall. It can 
scarcely take account of the 
hangover which followed. 

Taken as a whole, the 
book presents a confusing 
mixture of highbrow and 
low. But It is a handsome 
effort, a neat package of 100 
years of history tied with a 
sumptuous bow. Whatever 
Its Haws, U expands tbe 
Intellectual universe of tbe 
coffee table appreciably. gf 
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ARTS 


Pioneers 
of the 
north 
revealed 


W illiam Packer hails the New 
York Met’s exhibition of early 
Netherlandish painting 


I n these days of ever- 
increasing reluctance 
on the part of the 
world's great collec- 
tions to allow their 
treasures to travel, it is quite 
something to be able to put 
on. almost entirely from 
one's own resources, a 
full-blown review of one of 
the principal historic schools 
of European painting. We 
should not by now be alto- 
gether surprised by New 
York's Metropolitan 
Museum, but it still takes 
the breath away. Its current 
exercise covers the work of 
the early Netherlandish 
school Cram the early 15th to 
the mid-16th century and, 
augmented by a mere hand- 
ful of loans, unites for the 
very first time four distinct 
collections in its possession 
which, by the terms of their 
bequests, have so far been 
held separately. 

It is a magnificent display, 
astonishing as much in its 
quality as in its scope. All 
the great masters are repre- 
sented in particular, and the 
school represented in its 
more general aspects and 
development under a succes- 
sion of headings: the por- 
trait; landscape; sacred 
painting; techniques and 
practice. It begins with the 
great Crucifixion and Last 
Judgment diptych of Van 
Eyck (c.14301. continues with 
Petrus Christus. Memling. 
Cam pin, Van der Weyden. 
Bouts. Van der Goes. Iseo- 
bnrat, and the largest group 
of Gerard David ever likely 
to be assembled, and ends 
with “The Harvesters" from 
the elder Bruegel's sequence 
of the seasons (1565), that 
opened the way to landscape 
painting and low-life genre 
as particular preoccupations 
within the northern Euro- 
pean traditions. 

But for all the scholarly 
opportunities and interest 
they afford, it is what these 
things are as paintings In 


themselves that holds the 
eye, and transfixes the imag- 
ination. This, we should 
remember, is the school that 
until only recently was 
known as the Flemish Primi- 
tives. It may have a meaning 
within the narrow jargon of 
art-historical studies, but a 
more gross or misleading 
label would be hard to 
devise. We need only to use 
our eyes to give it the lie. 

H appily we 
have had of 
late a spate of 
exhibitions 
and studies to 
help us do just that, notably 
the small Van Eyck exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery 
in London earlier in the 
year, and the Memling to 
Pourbus exhibition at Bruges 
this autumn which, in tak- 
ing us from the 15th to the 
17th century, fills in the gap 
between the earlier and the 
later Flemish schools. 
Recent scholarship, too. has 
established the richness of 
the cultural and economic 
intercourse that was current 
at that time between the 
princely states of northern 
Italy and Burgundy and the 
Low Countries. We are not 
looking at the product of a 
parochial culture, but at one 
central to the general con- 
temporary European experi- 
ence. And of course an this 
is driven further home by 
the Metropolitan show and 
its hefty catalogue. 

The particular contribu- 
tion of the Netherlandish 
school to the development of 
European painting was two- 
fold - the one technical, the 
other perceptive. Whether 
the early Flemish painters, 
.and Van Eyck in particular, 
were the first to adopt oil as 
the binding medium for 
paint is still a matter of 
debate, but they were the 
first to exploit it, both in the 
particular surface quality 
and detail of application, and 



Paintings that hold the eye and transfix the imagination: portrait of Marta Portinari by Kms Memling, c.1470 


in the move from panel onto 
canvas, and so to the easel 
and the studio painting that 
this allowed. But that techni- 
cal quality of detail also 
allowed a particular quality 
of drawing and close natural 
observation to be developed 
in the painting. It is this 
quality* which, in even the 
most spiritual and idealised 
of subjects, marks the char- 
acter of the work from the 
very first. The Virgin, 
whether by David. Van der 
Weyden or whoever, is 
clearly modelled from life. 
The Annunciating Angel 
flies through a real window 
into a real room. Prosperous 


burghers Ox us with an 
unblinking commercial gaze. 
Mending's attendant female 
saints are dressed in the cur- 
rent height of fashion - the 
low neckline, the high slim 
waist, the long, close-fitted 
sleeves. We even begin to 
recognise the models. The 
pretty little dog frisking at 
Christ’s heels on his ascent 
to Calvary may be by the 
great David himself, and 
that at the Adoration of the 
Rings be given merely to his 
workshop, but it is the same 
dog. 

So we move into the genre 
that was to characterise 
Dutch and Flemish painting 


for two centuries or more. 
Out through the window 
beside the Virgin’s throne, 
life goes on. Christ goes to 
his death as the mob laughs 
and squabbles at his. to 
them, m undan e torment, as 
would any crowd unthink- 
ingly excited at an execu- 
tion. In the work of Van 
Eyck or David, Van der Goes 
or Van der Weyden, this, to 
the contemporary imagina- 
tion. is how it must have 
been. 

The farmer ploughs his 
field, and Bruegel’s p easants 
rest from the midday sun. 
And we look down that idyl- 
lic. golden hillside, to the vil- 


lagers playing on the green 
below, and so on down paint- 
ing's long vista, to Rubens 
and Rembrandt. Teniers and 
Steen. Hobbema and Consta- 
ble. Across five centuries, 
these painters, from Van 
Eyck to Bruegel, are still so 
dose to us. if only we care to 
look. 


A talent 
too grand 
to abuse 

Michael Clark, the bad boy of ballet, 
is back, dement Crisp reports 


From Van Eyck to Bruegel - 
Early Netherlandish Paint- 
ing in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1000 
Park Avenue, New York, 
unto January 3; supported 
in part by the Kossak Fam- 
ily Foundation. 


A fter four years 
away from the thea- 
tre, Michael Clark 
has returned this 
aTttTiTnn to tour a new piece 
which I saw at London’s 
Roundhouse last week: cw- 
renl/SEK (His addiction to 
pmwihtg . side-ways titles is 
by turns exasperating and 
Illuminating - like his 
dance ideas). 

The accompaniment Is 
provided by two drummers 
with full, and folly-ampli- 
fied. kits of weaponry, and 
by the bass ear-threat- 
ening electric guitar of 
Snam Stenger. who cal ls her 
offerings “gleefully moronic 
minimalis m". BOW WeB She 

describes it. Stenger thrums 
and strums on one note for 
an eternity, while the racket 
sets your bones and ear- 
drums a-rattle. 

It is brutish, and so off- 
putting that I fled the 
Roundhouse at the interval. 
My report is, thus, only on 
the first part of Michael 
Clark’s soirde. It may be 
that the second half was all 
sweetness and the gentle 
tmlcle of an aeolian harp - 
but I have my doubts: five 
electric guitars were the 
promised musical reward 
far the second part. My ears 
and nervous system are 
more precious to me than 
the delights of Clark’s 
dances. 

These, in effect, are very 
odd. Mirfiari (Hark is now 
36-years old. Twenty years 
ago we first saw a prodi- 
giously gifted boy from the 
Royal' Ballet School offering 
Scottish dances with such 
grace and brilliancy that a 
phenomenal career must 
surely follow. There fol- 
lowed, instead, the years of 
wilder and wilder experi- 
ment, of juvemle delight in 
outrage, of an absolutely 
comprehensible intolerance 
of the mimsy and the staid, 
but an incomprehensible 
anger with his own talent 
(It was if be was teasing us, 
as well as himself, through 
a hectic misuse of a marvel- 
lous physical gift and a no 
less astonishing sense of 
adventure. Within the acad- 
emy he might have broken 
rules and opened the win- 
dows in its stuffy studios. 


Outside, be was merely shy- 
ing pebbles at it) 

The last work before his 
recent four years away from 
performance was his (to me) 
finest, most daring (because 
he used Stravinsky's Apollo ■ 
and made sense of it), and 
most daringly beautiful. 
This O seemed to reconcile . 
Clark as Heaven-born (liketfP' 
Apollo) classicist and Clark' 
as naughty -boy grown up. 

His new piece - or that 
half of it I saw - is set for 
Clark, two girls and another 


Clark remains 
a fascinating, 
disturbing 
performer 
and must 
now put away 
such childish 
things 


male dancer. It begins wtthjfr 
Clark lying on stage, finding” 
his way round and over it, 
feeling, seeking, stretching, 
and then eventually starting 
to move. What we see is a 
man more heavily-buDt than 
before, but endowed with 
beautiful legs, insteps that 
any dancer would kill for, 
and a sense of classical har- 
mony. refined contra pasta, 
formal clarity in making 
movement. It is fine to see 
again, but leads nowhere. 

He and his colleagues are 
simply dressed in blade tops 
and trews, the stage is (save 
for Stenger’s Instrument of 
torture and its amplifier - 
Oh! for a power-cut) bare. 
The effect is austere, almost 
analytical. Amid its ambient 
din tiie dance seems shriv-. 
elled, cowering undqB ■ 
attack. 

What may have happened 
in the second half I cannot 
surmise. What is clear, 
though, is that Michael 
Clark remains a fascinating 
and disturbing performer. 
But he must now put away 
childish (which is to say 
crassly shocking) things, 
ffls talent is too real and too 
grand for such toys. 


W ith the former 
totalitarian 
states of the 
communist bloc 
enjoying greater freedom of 
expression than at any time 
in living memory. Britain 
must now be one of the most 
heavily censored and 
repressed countries in the 
world. Yet even in Britain 
matters are changing. With 
satellite and cable television 
offering access to a range - 
limited and mostly 
embarrassing, hut still a 
range - of sexually explicit 
material, from the topless 
darts on Live TV to the 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Why patterns of human behaviour don't 


narcoleptically tedious 
sexual mechanics of the 
Adult Channel, it would 
seem odd if mainstream 
terrestrial television was 
still unable to present 
serious explicit factual 
programmes about sex. such 
as Anatomy Of Desire which 
starts on Channel 4 on 
Monday. 

The word "still” is 


necessary because there is a 
long tradition of suppressing 
such material in Britain. In 
the autumn of 1976 the late 
Udi Eichler made a series 
called Sex In Our Time for 
John Edwards and Jeremy 
Isaacs, who were then 
running Thames Television. 
The seven programmes had 
been completed and 
scheduled when an alliance 


of officious bureaucrats and 
frightened businessmen 
managed to scrap them. The 
titles included The legacy Of 
Guilt, Women s Sex And 
Identity and Alternatives To 
Marriage - all topics which 
crop up in the first two 
episodes of Anatomy Of 
Desire. 

Time was when learned 
reports about sex were so 



unusual that each one - 
Kinsey's in 1946 and 1953, 
Masters and Johnson's in 
1966 - caused a volcanic 
eruption of public interest 
Today, with the sex section 
in bookshops occupying 
almost as much space as 
cooking or gardening, the 
subject has become almost 
commonplace. So the makers 
of this series, Simon 
Andreae and Richard C arson 
Smith, have done a 
remarkable job in collecting 
so much material that 
makes your eyes widen in 
interest and even 
astonishment 
For instance, they open 
their first programme with a 
phenomenon which may be 
well known to the 
sophisticates who read the 
FT, but is news to me: the 
Japanese procurer who 
stands at the side of a busy 
street and periodically 
rushes into the crowd of 
pedestrians to proposition 
one on behalf of his client A 
few clients, it seems, are 
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women, but most are men. If 
the procurer can get 
agreement to merely a chat 
he bas earned his £300 and 
the client takes it from 
there. Given the existence of 
prostitution and dating 
agencies in Britain and 
elsewhere, there is nothing 
so asto nishing about this 
except for the matter-of-fact 
way in which it is done. 

Much of the opening 
programme is concerned 
with the differences between 
men and women, differences 
driven, we are told, by the 
fact that men can produce 12 
million sperm an hour, and 
have an Instinct to spread 
their genes around, whereas 
women are born with all the 
eggs they will ever have, and 
an instinct to catch the sort 
of man who will be a good 
provider. Feminists may not 
take too kindly to the 
biological determinism that 
lies at the heart of this 
programme, and ask why so 
much weight is given to 
nature and so little to 
nurture. With modern drugs 
and contraceptives, are we 
not now masters - yes. yes, 
and mistresses - of our own 
destinies? 

The answer, if you believe 
the contributors to this 
programme, is no. According 
to the last speaker in the 

programme, a wo man : "The 

20th century has had a huge 
impact on human behaviour, 
but the brain is not going to 
change; it's going to take 
millions of years before we 
select against the basic 
patterns of human 
behaviour." And the 
evidence presented 
powerfully reinforces that 
conclusion. Asked to choose 
between pictures of the same 
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change 


man posing as a bit of 
beefcake and then holding a 
baby, women tend to choose 
the one with the baby. Male 
body odour (contained, 
believe It or not. in T-shirts 
worn for three nights by 
men. transferred to air tight 
jars, and sniffed by lots of 
women) turns out to be 
attractive chiefly to women 
who are ovulating. 
Conversely, men who inhale 
female odours while ranking 
photographs of women for 
attractiveness tend to mark 
the attractive down and the 
unattractive up. thus 


making all women more 
equal in attractiveness. 

Genes, you see - the instinct 
to spread them about 
Biology moves aside next 
week for a look at the way in ^ 
which 2000 years of jfk 

Christian thinking about sex 
- it’s dirty, it’s sinful, it calls 
for flagellation - have 
produced some very peculiar 
tastes and attitudes in our 
society. Apparently that nice 
Mr Kellogg, Christian 
manufacturer of breakfast 
ce r eals, was so keen to 
preserve his semen that he 
chose to have no children, 
and exulted in clysmophiha: 
love of enemas. It seems he 
had one every day after his 
cornflakes. So Mother 
Nature felled totally when it 
came to spreading his genes 
around. 
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Paris pays 
homage to 
photography 

*Le Mois de la Photo 7 celebrates the 
art that was invented by Frenchmen, 
writes Nicholas Powell 

F rom sepia prints of Vic- Hugo is exhibiting pictures of the 
tor Hugo in exile on writer taken in 1862 on Guernsey 
Jersey, looking pro- by a fellow Republican exile, 
pbetic and exceedingly Edmond BacoL 
bored, to US Dhotrera- Oreanispri +fu> fQm miicoiim. 
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F rom sepia prints of Vic- 
tor Hugo in exile on 
Jersey, ’ looking pro- 
phetic and exceedingly 
bored, to US photogra- 
pher W. Eugene Smith's tragic 
pictures of Japanese victims of 
mercury poisoning and the mor- 
bid, pornographic self-portraits of 
.w. French transvestite Pierre Moli- 
^nier: this month, private and 
public galleries in Paris are stag- 
ing over 60 photography exhibi- 
tions as part of Le Mois de la 

Enthusiasm for 
photography is 
nationwide in 
France, and 
institutions are 
busy forming 
their own 
collections 

Photo. This is the city’s biennial 
.homage to the art invented in 
yi839 by Frenchmen Niepce and 
Daguerre, and many of the exhi- 
bitions will continue until early 
next year. 

An early fan of photography - 
although his efforts to have his 
books illustrated with photo- 
graphs were scuppered not only 
by Napoleon UTs censors but also 
by publishers' nervousness about 
the new-fangled technique - Vic- 
tor Hugo encouraged his disciple 
Auguste Vucquerie and his son. 
Francois- Victor, to take 350 pho- 
tographs, mostly of him, during 
his exile on Jersey between 1852 
and 1855. Many of these prints 
are on show at the Musee d'Or- 
say, while the Maison de Victor 


Hugo is exhibiting pictures of the 
writer taken in 1862 on Guernsey, 
by a fellow Republican exile, 
Edmond Bacot. 

Organised by the £9m museum- 
cum -conference centre, the Mai- 
son Europ§erme de la Photogra- 
phic or MEP, this year's Le Alois 
de la Photo has three t frftntws - 
“intimacy", “enclosure" and 
“event"; and all of them are suffi- 
ciently vague to allow any 
amount of improvisation. Among 
the MEP’s own contributions to 
the month are a show of recent 
photographs by American artist 
Jim Dine, and work by the 
neglected 60-year-old Dutch pho- 
tographer and filmmake r Johan 
van der Keuken. Der Keuken is 
the star of no fewer than six 
shows throughout Paris, and the 
Galerie nation ale du Jeu de 
Paume- is mounting a retrospec- 
tive of his photographs. 

The MEP is also devoting space 
to Weegee, real name Arthur H. 
Fellfg, a photo reporter who 
worked for the main New York 
papers and agencies in the 1330s 
and 1940s. Weegee would race to 
the scene of crimes and accidents 
after eavesdropping the police on 
a short wave radio, and develop 
his films in a dark room rigged 
out in the hack of his car in order 
to scoop all competitors. From 
murdered mafiosi to outra- 
geously overdressed first nigh- 
tero at the opera, drunks in the 
Bowery and prostitutes aboard 
paddy wagons. Weegee covered 
all New York life. 

Enthusiasm for photography, it 
seems, is nationwide in France. It 
la also academic. Paris’s Ecole 
des .Beaux-arts has long included 
photography in its curriculum 
and even the Sorbonne, among 
the most conservative of France’s 
universities, now proposes two 
courses in the history of photog- 






A document or a work of art? ‘Distortion 6* by AndrS Kdrtesz, shown by dealer Jane Corkin fei one of many exhibitions currently celebrating photography in the French capital 


raphy. Festivals of photography, 
meanwhile, are organised every 
year in Arles, Cahors and Perpig- 
nan. while national institutions 
are busy forming vast collections 
of photographs. Opened in 1996 
and funded by Paris City Hall, 
the MEP already owns a stock of 
15.000 photographs. Paris’s 
Georges Pompidou Arts Centre 
has a large collection, while the 
Musee d'Orsay owns 40,000 nega- 
tives and prints, ranging from 
the first ever photos of 1839 to 
Man Ray’s 1922 death-bed por- 
trait of Marcel Proust 
After nourishing American 
dealers* appetites for photo- 
graphs for years. Paris recently 
began to wake up as a market- 
place in its own right. Several 
dozen galleries now specialise in 
vintage and modern photogra- 


phy, as well as work by contem- 
porary artists who, increasingly, 
are turning towards the medium. 

Dealer Bernard Utudjian of the 
Polaris gallery, for example, says 
that half the artists who show 
him their portfolios nowadays 
work in photography, and that 
his photo exhibitions attract up 
to three times as many visitors 
as other shows. 


A nother Paris dealer, 
Marc Pagneux. who 
deals in 19th century 
and presecond world 
war photos, says that 
a large number of collectors have 
been coming to him from other 
fields - especially that Df contem- 
porary art, where prices col- 
lapsed so spectacularly in 1990 - 
over the past three to five years. 


French collectors, however, are 
not yet prepared to pay too much 
for photographs. “They are will- 
ing to pay up to £1.000 for a photo 
but only a tiny handful will go as 
for as £10,000," says Pagneux. 

American buyers are making 
much of the running. At an auc- 
tion in Chartres last June, New 
York dealer Thomas Walter paid 
a world record £115.000. 20 times 
the estimate, for “Pierrot Ecou- 
tant", 1854, by Adrien Nadar, 
known as Tournachon and 
brother of the more famous pho- 
tographer. Felix Nadar. Sotheby's 
already has a sale of photo- 
graphs, described as “important", 
lined up for next year, when new 
legislation will at last enable the 
firm to operate in France. 

The interest of the French pub- 
lic in photography and the num- 


ber of good dealers in Paris, are 
two of the reasons behind the 
creation of the show Paris Photo. 
according to its director. Rik 
Gadella. After a convincing start 
last year, at which works priced 
between £1,000 and £2.000 report- 
edly sold well, a second edition of 
this, the only European fair 
devoted exclusively to photogra- 
phy, is being held in the Carrou- 
sel du Louvre from November 20 
to 23. Seventy-eight dealers, more 
than half of them from outside 
France, will be showing photo- 
graphs at prices ranging from a 
few hundred pounds to over 
£50,000. 

The entire, admittedly short 
history of photography will be 
represented, from 19th-century 
oriental travel photography on 
the stand of the Hypuos gallery 


Y'% adlo's predominant 
1 9 accent had been 
_ ^ - Welsh the- . week 

V before;' Last week 
for some reason the flavour 
that lingered was Scottish. 
Lovers of Caledonia got off 
to a shaky start with Satur- 
day 's Weekend Woman’s 
Hour which rehashed a dis- 
cussion on the poet laureate- 
ship. A grimly po-faced (or 
rather voiced) Scots literary 
lady expressed her wariness 
of an Institution bound up 
with the monarchy and 
implicitly a tool of the Brit- 
ish government 
Her patently embarrassed 
interlocutors tried to keep 
the lone sensible, but Ms 
MacSpart had done the dam- 
age. I was reminded of an 
old Edinburgh friend who 
maintains that the Scots - 
never mind the Americans - 
lack irony. It explains why 
JekyU and Hyde are Scottish 
creations: without the medi- 
ating influence, calming and 
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Radio /Martin Hoyle 


A haunting Remembrance offering 


distanced, of irony yon 
racket between one extreme 
and another like a pea in 
the referee's whistle at a 
Celtic-Rangers match. 

On Tuesday the Scots 
made magnificent amends. 
The Girls They Left Behind 
was a misleading title. 
There was no militant femi- 
nism in the studio; and 
there were both boys and 
girls on this outing to Bel- 
gium for. pupils of James 
Gillespie's High School, 
Edinburgh- The youngsters’ 
reactions were interwoven 
with poems by the women 
left at borne in the first 
world war, sound effects, 
the gentle gravity of the 
teacher-guides, the discov- 


eries among British war- 
graves. 

Hie sighting of the head- 
stone of a 17-year-old 
sobered the mood. They 
later found the Great War’s 
youngest casualty: a boy of 
14 who had lied about his 
age. The schoolchildren 
reflected that some of the 
boys in their class were 
older than that. A father 
(sergeant, 44) and son (cor- 
poral, 19) lie side by side, 
killed on the same day. The 
Scots dominie thought of the 
mother left behind. “What 
hope is there?" he asked, the 
measured sombreness of his 
voice giving way to some- 
thing like outrage. 

The party found two sol- 


diers executed for desertion. 
Private Stanley Stewart was 
a volunteer reservist, one of 
the first across the Channel, 
invalided home both 
wounded and shell-shocked 
but returned to service still 
“in a state of nerves". In 
1917, after three years of 
fighting, be “absented him- 
self from duty". He was not 
medically examined at bis 
trial and despite his good 
record was shot. 

For all that Scottish 
solemnity, the master had 
the imagination that charac- 
terises all good teachers. 
Real conversations, he said, 
take place In the open, walk- 
ing through the countryside. 
Hie group turned off their 


torches for a nocturnal visit 
to the grounds of a Belgian 
chateau. “You’re so much 
freer in the total darkness 
than yon can get in the 
classroom.'’ be said. “Look 
up in the sky - the time is 
1916, 1917, 1918 . . ." They 
were the same stars for the 
young soldiers on the West- 
ern Front 


P roduced by Julie 
Fraser and Pam 
Wardell, The Girls 
They Left Behind 
was the most haunting of 
Radio 4’s Remembrance 
offerings for Armistice 
week. Swan Song also threw 
up fascinating and moving 
facts about some of the 


musicians who were killed 
in the First World War. The 
pianist David Owen Norris, 
and tenor, Ian Partridge, 
naturally gave ns Butter- 
worth but also one Dennis 
Brown, of whom, to my 
shame, I had never beard, 
and the German Rndi Ste- 
phan, hit by a sniper on the 
Eastern Front whose music 
sounded strangely Brittenes- 
que before its time. 

The conversation, musi- 
cians joined by a historian, 
was oddly disjointed, as if 
choppUy edited, but both 
informative and touching. 
The point was made that 
the music of front-line 
combatants was nostalgic 
and soft-grained; non- 


fighters like Stravinsky in 
Switzerland were “pun- 
chier”. My one regret was 
the omission of Ivor Gurney, 
poet and composer, whose 
mind was destroyed by the 
Great War and was as much 
its victim, though dying In 
the 1930s, as those snipers! 
victims. 

Drama, as ever, has been 
better served by perfor- 
mance than by discussion. 
Radio 3's adaptation of Sol- 
zhenitsyn's Cancer Ward 
was solidly crafted by 
Olwen Wymark, well pro- 
duced by Alison Hindell and 
finely acted throughout. On 
the other band, the success- 
ful playwright David Hare 
talked about himself in 


of Paris to recent works by 
Georges Rousse, an artist who 
paints empty buildings and then 
photographs the result, with the 
Parisian Galerie Durand-Dessert. 
Toronto dealer Jane Corkin is 
showing shots taken in Paris dur- 
ing the 1920s and 1930s by Hun- 
garian-born Andre Kertesz, and 
Galerie Baudoln Lebon is exhibit- 
ing unpublished polaroids by 
Lurien Clergue. 

■ It may sell well, but is it all 
art? Glsele Freund, the great por- 
traitist of Parisian intellectual 
circles in the 1990s. whose work 
has increased threefold in price 
over the past decade, said in 1991: 
“In my opinion, a photograph is 
first and foremost a document. 
Admittedly, it sometimes 
becomes a work of art. But 
rarely.” 


Coming from the Outside, 
incidentally sneering as 
only Oxbridge radicals can, 
at a Workington audience 
that had never been to the 
theatre before, and outlin- 
ing the simplistic psycholo- 
gy-by-numbers that made 
Plenty a success in America 
(“they saw it as a meta- 
phor"). 

He is comfortably bland 
on unhappiness and being 
hurt, and scarcely revolu- 
tionary in his artistic creed 
(“I do believe in imagina- 
tion”}. He dislikes Rupert 
Murdoch's values and the 
tahloidisation of the broad- 
sheet press. But then the 
Fourth Estate leaves many 
people ambiguous. The lady 
interviewed about her 
self-supporting eco-friendly 
community noted that all 
the journalists wanted to try 
the compost toilets- "As 
long as they're well vented 
they shouldn’t smell," she 
said sagely. 


T he best Chekhov 

play is the one that 
you are watching; 
or so it seems when 
it is played well. There is, in 
fact, much wrong with the 
West Yorkshire Playhouse 
new production of The 
Seagull - and this play is 
one that usually seems the 
least developed of Chekhov’s 
four masterpieces - and yet 
the larger Chekhov 
experience is keenly present 
in this staging, as weD as the 
specific and heart catching 
qualities that make The 
Seagull quite unlike 
Chekhov's other plays. 

There is a particular blend 
here or raw emotional 
vulnerability and blind 
driving selfishness, which 

Chekhov keeps presenting in 



Theatre / Alastair Macaulay 


McKellen helps Chekhov take wing 


different lights and textures. 
It is always both wonderful 
and dismaying. Late in the 
fourth act the young and 
half-crazed Nina - after 
talking, with the greatest 
pathos, to her old friend 
Konstantin of her own plight 
- suddenly Interrupts him as 
he in turn starts to tell her 
-of his equally unhappy life, 
interrupts him because the 
noises made by the 
characters offstage have 
become more important to 
her than what he has to 
say. Her own outpouring has 
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published within the Weekend FT on 
Saturday January 9 1999. 
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been the most desolate 
expression of affliction in 
the whole play, he is her one 
true friend, and yet now she 
too brushes aside a 
fellow -sufferer in the course 
of her own needs. 

The director is Jude Kelly, 
and this Seagull launches a 
re perto r y season at the West 
Yorkshire Playhouse (whose 
artistic director she is) led 
by the actors Ian McKellen 
and Clare Higgins. As was to 
be expected. McKellen and 
Higgins - playing Dr Dorn 
and Madame Arkadi na - 
give the greatest 
performances here: and it is 
not hard to find fault In all 
the other performances 
assembled around them. 

But the play Itself 
ffflntimiog to cast Its spell 
even when Higgins and 
McKellen are offstage. The 
audience are seated on both 
sides; the actors are close at 
hand. Tom Stoppard's 1997 
translation is used; it is 
completely fresh. Konstantin 
and Nina are both played by 



First-class perfor m ances: Ian McKaften and Claire Higgins , 


actors with vocal problems: 
Will Keen's voice is tight 
and dry, Claudie Blakley’s 
childish, with a near-lisp. 
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And there are moments in 
both roles that should count 
for more. Nonetheless these 
roles - in which Chekhov's 
pathos reaches its most 
extreme - are beautifully 
alive. 

Trignrin is played by 
Timothy Walker, an actor of 
rare intelligence and 
accomplishment but with no 
kind of sexual attraction, 
active or passive. Although 
he and Clare Higgins carry 
off their most sexual scene 
noth memorable style, 
neither beforehand nor 
afterwards can you believe 
that she or Nina would long 
for this cerebral man of 
letters. Otherwise he brings 


a telling quality of writerly 
detachment to the role, and 
in the final act adds a whole 
new dash of sophisticated 
grandeur. 

As the unhappy and 
forthright Masba, Clare 
Swinburne does a hundred 
things blatantly wrong - the 
eyeliner, the gestures, the 
unfocused relationships, the 
whole gipsylike persona - 
but is nonetheless striking, 
touching, forceful. 

Still, the two first-class 
performances are those 
given by McKellen and 
Higgins. As Dr Dorn. 
McKellen gives simply his 
best performance in several 
years. What a wily old fox 
this actor is: his eye in a 
split second can show the 
audience his understanding 

of a whole relationship, 
his timing can create a 
haunting change of mood 
with a mere pause or change 
of tempo. 

Dr Dorn’s tender 
appreciation of Konstantin's 
talent, bis sardonic 
observation of the larger 
situation (“There’s so much 
love about . . . It’s that 
lake"), his ageing charm as a 
ladies' man. his no-nonsense 
debunking of Sorin’s fear of 
dying: these and other facets 
come to life more fully with 
him than I have ever known. 

Higgins, as Arkadina, is 
gloriously selfish and almost 
constantly funny, even when 
winding a bandage around 
her son's wounded head. She 
manipulates the reluctant 
Trigorln to perfection, 
praising his literary genius 


as part of a massive 
seduction onslaught on him. 
They climax with quick sex 
under the table, and she 
emerges breathless but 


grimly successful. “Got 
him!" She needed to score 
that victory, and she has. 
She embodies Chekhov’s 
amalgam of absurd egotism 
and desperate neediness at 
its ripest. 

The Seagull’, Courtyard 
Theatre. West Yorkshire 
Playhouse, Leeds. Until 
Decembers. 
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Sporting Profile 


Low-level 
route to 
the top 

Ronaldo da Costa, the Brazilian 
marathon runner, is in world- 
beating form, warns Pat Butcher 


W hen Tegla 

Loroupe set a 
new world best 
time for the 
women's 

marathon last April, it was 

generally accepted It would not 
be long before one of her Kenyan 
compatriots broke the 10-year-old 
men's best of Ethiopian , 

Belayneb Dinsamo. 

To be sure, there was the 
fancied outsider, such as Khalid " 
Khannouchi. the US-based 
Moroccan, threatening to better 
his superlative debut (fourth 
fastest of all time) in Chicago 
last year. But there are so many 
superb Kenyans and, as it turned 
out. Khannouchi fell foul of yet 
another one in this year's 
Chicago race. On his own 1 

marathon debut, Ondoro Osoro '• 
relegated Khannouchi to second ■ 
a month ago. and clocked two " 
hours, six minutes and 54 
seconds, just four seconds *> 

outside Dinsamo's time. 

But. close as he was. Osoro • 
was a couple of weeks too late. - 
For. on September 20 in Berlin. -: 
the little-known Ronaldo da 
Costa of Brazil had taken all of - 1 
45 seconds off Dinsamo's time. ' 
with 2.06.05. :> 

In pushing him to do so - da 
Costa had wanted to run 
elsewhere - his coach Carlos •> 
‘Alberto Cavalbeiro revealed a 
training strategy which owes < 
nothing to altitude preparation, . 
supposedly one of the biggest 
reasons for African, notably 
Kenyan, domination of the 
marathon. I ■ 

This will come as a pleasant 
surprise to those lowland • 
athletes, who have agonised over 
the cost in time and finance of 
training at altitude, while seeing 
the ever receding backs of " 

Kenyans finishing in front of 

them. 

Da Costa and Cavalheiro 
intriguing characters. The 
is a former sprinter, who steei 
Robson Coetano da Silva to an * 
Olympic 200 metres bronze 


medal in 1984, and then started 
coaching distance runners "for a 
change". Some change. Using 
lots of graduated speed work on 
the track, allied to distance work 
on the roads. Cavalheiro has 
built up a training group, four of 
whom have broken two hours 
nine minutes for the marathon, a 
superlative achievement 
anywhere in the world outside 
the Great Rift Valley. 

What is more, all this is done 
at or close to sea level in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The corollary to this, however, 
is the recognition by da Costa 
himself that, with four top-class 
Brazilians challenging for three 
Olympic marathon places in 
Sydney, his ultimate goal or 
Olympic gold may end at the 
Brazilian qualifying race in just 
over a year. But the exuberance 
he brought to breaking the world 
best has given the rest of the 
world's distance runners plenty 
to chew on. 

Not only did be manage a 
couple of cartwheels 
immediately after he crossed the 
finish line, but he turned the 
following press conference into a 
passable imitation of a disco 
dive. Maybe he was th inki ng of 
the Elm his manager had 
promised him shortly after 
finishing. And who could blame 

him ? 

That Is going to go a long way 
back in Minas Gerais province, 
about two hours' drive north of 
Rio. where he is breadwinner to 
an extended family of about 20. 
Now 28, his athletic career began 
10 years ago. when he earned 
more from an impromptu 10km 
race in his home town than he 
did working a week as a 
bricklayer. 

He started training seriously 
with his twin brother, Romildo, 
who doubtless wishes he had 
kept at it now. Ronaldo pays two 
nephews small amounts to time 
his runs and provide him with 
water on hot days. He is known 
nationally, indeed so well that 



Michael Thompson-Noel 

Don’t book 
the referee 


the media have named him 
Ronaldinho, to distinguish hhn 
from the footballer, now, in 
contrast languishing on the 
international stage. 

Ronal dinh n's feat comes at a 
time when the importance of 
altitude tr aining is being 
increasingly questioned. 
Although Dieter Baumann has 
spent lengthy periods in Kenya 
since the early 1990s, the 
German, who was the last 
non-African winner of an 
Olympic distance event (5,000 
metres in 1932). said recently he 


h»d overes timated the 
significance of altitude. 

John Kagwe of Kenya, who 
retained his New York marathon 
title a couple of weeks ago, 
agrees. He spends six months of 
the year in the US, at sea level 
Following his victory in New 
York, he said: *1 wasn't in shape 
at all when I camR in August all 
of my serious preparation has 
been done in Philadelphia.” 

Nonetheless behind Kagwe, 
five more of the New York top 10 
were altitude-trained Kenyans. 
But the sea-level trained 


Brazilians (Vanderlei Lima was 
sixth in New York) have the 
perfad riposte in da Costa. 

Ronaldinho had few 
International credentials before 
Berlin. He had made his debut 
there the previous year, with a 
2.09.07 in fifth place. He was just 
one of 50 competitors under two 
hours 10 minutes.m 1997.' t ' 

Now he is all alone, within 40 
metres of sub-246. More 
important, he has provided the 
rest of the world's marathoners 
with a blueprint to beat the 
Africans, 


M anagers of profes- 
sional soccer clubs 
who try to deflect 
attention from their 
players’ shortcomings by maul- 
ing the referee should be shamed 
into silence. That is the view oF 
former international referee 
Roger Milford, now a referees’ 
assessor for the English Football 
1 -png np . and it is impossible to 
disagree with him. 

What is more, television com- 
mentators and newspaper writers 
who blow raspberries at refs 

should be made to see how crass 
they are for repeating, parrot 
fashion, the whinges of manage- 
rial windbags such as Alex Ferg- 
uson of Manchester United. 

One of the thrills of soccer, 
espe cially at the highest level. Is 
that games be won or lost on 
refereeing error. Referees make 
mistakes. But in due course, 
these mistakes are evened out. It 
is disingenuous, therefore, for 
highly paid l , «> m managers to 
tfliir as though fans do not appre- 
ciate this profound yet simple 
soccer truth. 

Take Bryan Robson, the moany 
manager of En glish Premiership 
club Middlesbrough, who des- 
cribed referee Paul Alcock's deci- 
sions last weekend as “ridicu- 
lous”, following Middlesbrough’s 
3-3 draw at Southampton. 

Alcock sent off two of Robson's 
players, booked three more, 
refused a penalty appeal by 
Middlesbrough, failed to dismiss 
Southampton defender Ken Mon- 
kou and allowed Southampton's 
second goal to stand in spite of a 
seemingly obvious foul on goal- 
keeper Marlon Beresford. 

Robson saw red, scarlet and 
vermilion. “The referee cost us 
dearly,” he fumed. “It's not just 
the [two] points we’ve dropped 
but the suspensions as well. We 
have a policy to fine players for 
dissent but rn find it hard when 
there were decisions going 
against us so blatantly .” 

However, Roger Milford says 
managers are being chicken- 
hearted in attacking referees. 
Instead, they should behave like 
men. “The bottom line,” says Mil- 
ford, “is that managers are blam- 
ing. referees because . . . they 
won't categorically blame their 
players openly. 

; “They might do. it behind 
closed doors, but trot publicly. 
Bryan Robson didn't mention 
Robbie Mustoe's sending-off at 
Southampton for two stupid tack- 
les. That guy brought his team 
down to 10 men. Is that the refer- 
ee’s fault? It is about time 
somebody told these managers to 


stand up, be men and blame their 
players for once." 

Milford says fewer people are 
♦■wiy u p refereeing as a result 
of criticism by managers. ■ “The 
referees’ associations will tell you 
people are still taking the course, 
but not many take up the whistle 
once they have passed." 

a □ □ 

It is hard being a tipster, or an 
authority on -betting. There was a 
nasty letter in the Racing Best 
this week, bad-mouthing one of 
its experts. The writer of the let- 
ter was fed up with the Post for 
patting itself on the back. ^ 

“You constantly print letters W-' 
from readers that say they make 
money from following your tip- 
sters,” said the letter, “but I look 
very hard at statistics and as far 
as I can see. It's a lie. First of all, 
your American football colum- 
nist Is useless. In fact, one could 
make a reasonable living betting 
the opposite of what he advises.” 

What a horrid letter. It 
reminded me of a time when, 
unwisely. I used to describe 
myself, a tad pompously, as a 
“successful contra, or neo-contra, 
bettor”, meaning someone who 
backed outsiders, or near-outsid- 
ers, profitably. However, one day, 
football writer Simon Kuper. who 
used to work for the FT, intro- 
duced me to one of his weird 
friends as “Michael the contra 
bettor, meaning he always bets . 
contrary to the outcome of what 
he's wagering on". 

□ □ □ 

It doesn't pay to get high ’n’ 
happy during American football 
games. Twenty-one fans were 
arrested on minor marijuana 
charges by undercover police 
during last weekend's game 
between the Buffalo Bills and 
New York Jets. 

New Jersey police said the 
crack-down was part of Governor 
Christie Whitman’s “quality of - 
life” anti-drugs campaign.: All 
those arrested were men. They 
were fingerprinted and photo- 
graphed. then escorted from 
Giants Stadium. They are due to 
appear in court on December ^ 

Most face up to 30 days in prison . 
and/or a $1,500 fine if convicted.^; 
They could also lose fhetr^sfi^lP 
tickets. . 

A similar crackdown during* a 
Faloons-Jets game on October 25 
produced 17 arrests. “There had 
been an increase in illegal drag 
use. particularly marijuana, espe- 
cially at half-time,” saida snoop. 



Cruel Britannia 


O retr 40.000 children run 
away trom home or care 
each year. 

Mor.t arc Kccing abuse, 
wotcncu or bullying. 

On the streets they are ui 
danger at getting caught 
with (hugs, crime or even 
prostitution 

They arc |ust part ol an 
aLvmmg statute which rJwwo 
that wo have the worst record 
hi Western Europe lor caring 
I or our cMdrcn. Oui lutiwe. 
Young furuways rrusu out on 
‘‘ducat™, lack qualifications 
and can all too easily end up 
on a downward spiral to a Wo 
with no future. 

MMo one 

bebemd me?? 

J<mc 1 12> • find to commif 
smenie, ran away 

From the age of 10. Jose was 
repeatedly seiuully assaulted 
by her stepfather. She over- 
dosed and when the hospital 
found love-bites on her chest, 
they called hi Social Services 
who behaved the parent's story 
not Jose's She was sent back 
home and the abuse conbnuod 
She ran away. 

tfflM dnoanat 
bora bad?? 

Ian Sparks ■ Chtel Etocubve, 
The C Mdren's Socany 

The Children's Society bebeve 
that it’s the circumstances h 
which they Red themselves 
and our inabity to deal with 
these, that are bed. 

We're an independent chanty 
who are already tackling tho 
root causes of Hie problems 
which can cause this down- 
ward spiral. 



White our resources are 
modest, the impact vra make 
on chridren’g lives is not. 
As a voluntary society ot the 
Church of England and the 
Church in Wales, we reach 
out uncorefetxmaRy to children 
when they are at their most 
vulnerable. 


can be done M 

We opened the first safe 
refuge lor young runaways fike 
Josw. For children Hke her, we 
are someone to tom to, to 
and trust Our work enables 
us to understand the causes 
of the problems chfldran face, 
so we can develop radical 
new approaches and i nfluen c e 
better solutions, for all children, 
not just the 40.000 we work 
with directly every year. 

They are just the tip of the 
iceberg. The reality for many 
young people in Britain today 
is that they are living in 
Cruel Britannia. 

Until we, as a nation recognise 
this, we wl never deal with it 
The problem isn’t someone 
eteo's. or the government's, 
but ours, all of us, and 
The C hadron's Society needs 
your help. 
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Basketball 


Hoop dreams turn 
into a nightmare 

Jurek Martin sees the highest-paid US sportsmen score own goals 




B y the time this appears in 
print the labour dispute that 
has lopped at least the first 
month off the National Bas- 
ketball Association season may have 
been settled. 

The dispute, and any deal, between 
the owners, a bunch of short, mostly 
white millionaires, and the players, 
very tall and mostly black millionaires, 
may interest contract lawyers and 
agents. But it has earned dangerously 
contemptuous indifference from the 
rest of the US. 

Staying technical for the moment a 
case can be made that justice is on the 
side of the players. The nub of the 
dispute is the so-called Larry Bird 
Exception, now in effect and freely 
negotiated between the two parties. 
The owners want this abolished 
because it costs too much and the play- 
ers back it because it helps their bar- 
gaining power. 

Named after the great Bird, a truly 
exceptional player, It permits a team to 
enhance the salary of any free agent 


lives”, proclaimed Ewing, the union 
president, previously well regarded as 
a stalwart chap. 

That contention was quickly under- 
mined. In one of the most ill-timed, 
infeticitaus interviews that any sport- 
ing figure has given to a newspaper, 
Kenny Anderson, a much-travelled 
point guard last heard of in Boston, 
revealed to the New York Times the 
financial stresses be was under. 

He was maintaining, he said, two 


who has been on its roster for more 
than three years, regardless of the 
overall constraints of team salary ceil- 
ings. 

It enabled Bird, now the coach of the 
Indiana Pacers, to remain a Boston 
Celtic throughout his career. It also 
explains why Michael Jordan, paid 
$33m (£20m) last year and worth every 
red cent, has always been a Chicago 
Bull and Patrick Ewing ($i8m) a New 
York Knickerbocker. 

That said, however, it Is hard, some 
might say impossible, to recall any 
party to a dispute that has so consis- 
tently undermined its own case like the 
NBA players’ union, both collectively 
and individually. Public sympathies, 
sharply divided when baseball went on 
strike in 1994, appear solidly on the 
side of the owners. 

A lot of this judgment has to do with 
money, naturally. The overage salary 
of the 348 players in the NBA stood at 
$2L6m a year, more than double that of 
baseball and football On the other side 
of the paying fence, a night out for a 
family of four in decent seats at an 
NBA arena can exceed $300, with only 
a modest intake of hot dogs and drinks. 

Yet it is the players who are pleading 
poverty. “We’ve got hungry mouths to 
feed", and we “are fighting for our 



The peerian Michael Jordan; wffl he piay 
again tf the season starts? 

expensive houses on both coasts, two 
child support payments to women he 
had never married and a business 
which has not actually produced any- 
thing. He allowed himself $10,000 a 
month in “walking around money" and 
ran eight cars, none costing less than 
¥50,000 and on which the annual insur- 
ance payments amounted to $75,000. 
Things were so tight, he said, he was 
thinking of selling a car. 

More than 200 players then got 
together for a solidarity session and an 
exhibition game, .to show the public 
they really cared. But they did not go 


to some blighted inner city, where the 
game's roots now reside, for their ges- 
ture. They chose Las Vegas, the home 
of glitz, where a fool and his money are 
easily parted. 

They paid themselves appearance 
fees of $2,000-$10,000 for shooting a few 
non-competitive baskets in a small 
arena in front of a measly crowd who 
had forked out S20-S10Q for a seat. Same 
stars who had promised to play never 
showed up. 

And those who did speak out hardly 
made friends and influenced people. 
Charles Barkley, typically, had his foot 
in his mouth. “Players want to play, 
but we’re not going to accept a crappy 
proposal just to get back to the floor or 
appease the fans.” Sir Charles seemed 
to forget that without fens his income, 
stream might be a trickle. 

The players' union had even gone to 
court to demand that salaries be paid 
though no games were played, on the 
grounds that this was an owner lock- 
out, not a strike. A legal arbitrator 
rejected this argument, prompting the. 
players to turn their venom on NBC 
television, which is stjjj paying its 
multi-billion dollar contract to the 
NBA and the owners thou gh its 
screens are showing no basketball (it 
does have make-up clauses in its agree- 
ment). 

Lurking in the background is the fad 
that nobody knows whether Michael 
Jordan will play again, if the season 
commences. If “His Airness" departs', 
then attention will inevitably focus on 
the less lustrous “poster boys" of bas- 
ketball, such as Chris Webber and : 
Latrell Sprewell, more notorious for 
what they do off the court thaw 0 n it 

In a singularly egregious twisty 
Sprewell is now suing his agent for riot 
having included a personal conduct' 
clause in his contract One interpreta- 
tion of this bizarre case is that if he 
had such a clause he could have tried 
to throttle his coach with impunity and 
would therefore be $8m better off. 
which is what he would have earned if 
not suspended. 

What with this, Kenny Anderson’s 
cars, drug use and much more besides, 
basketball players are shooting not bas- 
kets but themselves in the foot And ‘ 
that Is rather sad for a sport which 
used to be the model which other jjto- 
fessional sports tried to emulate. 
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FT Currency 


Forecaster 


For reliable forecasts of exchange rates. 
Merest rates, economic growth and inflation... 


Since its bunch In 1984. FT Currency Fawc a shr, a monthly newsMtur. 
pubfistied tv FT finance, has dwetopad into the worttffc leafing and most 
widely used consensus forecasting pobttation. 


Evciy month FT Currency Forecaster provides you with: 


1,3. 6 and 12 month consensus forecasts for 24 currencies 
wttWn one tahte in terms of US dollar. mark and yen- updated 
every month. T1 ibs 8 forecasts have Dean the west aecente 
among pubffcat^avaOahJe forecasts. 


>- (fogfonal tables which aJiow you fo Identity at a glance the main 

trends in each countiy as weU as cross courtly comparisons. 


> plus FREE - FTCuiency Fora m for MM Moett Update Far Santee 


forecasts provided In the previous issue. 
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Claim your free sample copy today 
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Museums by mail 


Lucia van der Post leads Christinas shoppers through the reproduction and genuine 


Clockwise from bottom: Tang horse (Ancient Art}; tin plates (Waddesdon); shoe cards and teddy bears 
(V&Afc Old Testament pottery (Ancient Art}; bronze head, candles and teapot (afl British Museum) 


R egular readers 
may have noticed 
that this year 1 
have broached 
the “X" word 
unwantonly late in the year. 
I took a view that long lists 
of mail order catalogues, 
useful though they used to 
be, were no longer so essen- 
tial. These days beguiling 
invitations to buy by mail 
Ml out of almost every col- 
our supplement, magazine 
and newspaper and there is 
less need for comprehensive 
lists from me. 

However, the moment can 
no longer be put off. Let me 
draw your attention to the 
cultured environs of the 
museum shops, where all 
mannw of diverting, attrac- 
tive and occasionally useful 
things can be found. 

No exhibition of any note 
is allowed to happen these 
days without the marketing 
boys and girls extracting 
from the exhibits some 
retailing advantage. 

The Royal Academy of 
Art, for instance, is enjoying 
huge popular success with 
its exhibition of Picasso's 
ceramics, and those who 
have been entranced by 
them can buy all manner of 
Picasso-inspired cards, boobs 
and dtgkts. What Picasso 
would make of it all is any- 
one's guess. Certainly many 
of the cards (hi particular, 
the Mask at just 60p) are 
attractive as well as being 
dramatically different from 
anything else on the market 
Card designers seem to be 
becoming more innovative 
by the day. and the Victoria 
& Albert’s shoe-shaped ver- 
sions are also worth a look. 

For something more sub- 
stantial, the Academy has a 
particularly enchanting Pic- 
asso-" inspired" sugar bowl 
with a curiously eastern air 
for just £16.96. as well as 
matching tea cups and sau 
cers for £1435 each. 

The V 5s A offers a very 
mixed hag indeed, which I 
suppose reflects the mixed- 
bag of tastes and styles to be 
found within it. There are 
rose prints and rose-pat- 
terned napkins, plates and 
mugs of the kind that most 
of us would not find easy to 
use, but then there's a glori- 
ous replica of a 4th century 
Indian head of Buddha, 
which costs just £108. 

It has a small but enchant- 
ing selection of children's 
toys (though, I guess Victo- 
rian toy alphabet building 
blocks are more likely to 
appeal to parents than chil- 
dren). a good collection of 
pewter (most particularly, a 
beautiful water pitcher for 
£10530) and a host of tapes- 
try kits for those whose lives 
allow them time for such 
luxuries. 

The British Museum is 
probably the daddy of the 
replica business in the UK - 
many of its most popular 
pieces have been around for 
some time (the four “minia- 
turised" David pieces - the 
nose, mouth, ear and eye of 
Michelangelo's David - were 
last Christmas's big hit) and 
some, such as the blue Egyp- 
tian cat and hippopotamus, 
have become instantly recog- 
nisable through their popu- 
larity with the replica-buy- 
ing set 

Every year, however, there 
are new pieces - and not 
everything need cost a small 
fortune. There is, for 
instance, a boxed set of met 
low bamboo-shaped candles, 
which come in a woven reed 
tray and cost just £1335; a 
Han Xiangzf pottery figure, a 
replica of a Ming Dynasty 
version in the museum 
itself, sens for £176. Another 
small present for these new 
to the computer world is a 
mousemat modelled on the 
Rosetta Stone for £1435. For 
something more masculine, 
more streamlined, there is a 


sleek silver-plated card case 
for £14.95, and an equally 
sleek travel shaving and 
grooming set for £2935. 

Not strictly a museum. 
Waddesdon manor was built 
in tbe late 19th century in 
the style of a 16th century 
French chateau by Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
who was a great collector of 
the decorative arts and 
household appurtenances 
such as ceramics, paintings 
and furniture. 

The National Trust and 
the present Lord Rothschild 
have embarked on a serious 
venture to produce objects 
from pieces in the house - 
mostly fine bone china based 
on Sevres pieces in the col- 
lection - but the best bar- 
gains have to be the ornate 
tin plates decorated with 
Sevres-inspired patterns. At 
£3.95 a time, they seem a 
steaL (Oscar de la Renta, it 
is said, bought 500 for his 
step-daughter’s wedding 
reception.) 

Don't forget the Museum 
Store whose raison d’etre is 
to cull the museum shops of 


the world and sell an edited 
selection through one of its 
two stores. If you thought 
museums were fusty, many 
of the objects in the store 
will come as a splendid sur- 
prise - it has a good selec- 
tion of such things as Arne 
Jacobsen's cutlery and sleek 
watering can designed by 
Stelton [£9435), all of which 
are in tbe permanent collec- 
tion at tbe Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. New York. 


T here are also pieces 
from the Guggen- 
heim Museum, in- 
cluding a very 
avant-garde mobile and 
some rather intriguing hand- 
made papier mtche Russian 
dolls (based on Suprematist 
art in the museum’s collec- 
tion). From the Museum of 
Fine Art in Boston there’s a 
replica of a Degas dancer, 
seeds to help you recreate 
Monet's garden in Givemey. 
a radio designed fry Philippe 
Stark from the Pompidou 
Centre and Chagall-“'in- 
spired" stained glass from 
the Arts Institute of Chicago. 


Finally, for those who dis- 
like tbe idea of replicas alto- 
gether. consider Ancient Art 
which, so its catalogue 
states, sells only that which 
is “authentic, nothing is 
fake, imitation or reproduc- 
tion". and comes with a Cer- 
tificate of Authenticity. 
Clearly, questions of the 
objects' provenance have fre- 
quently been asked. The 
answer is that they are 
bought from old collections 
(some from Lord McAlpine 
of West Green, and the Hon 
Robert Erskine). as well as 
the Normanby Hoard and 
the Killingsholme Treasure. 

Apparently, there are 
already hundreds of thou- 
sands of domestic antiquities 
in circulation and museum 
basements are choked with 
material. I find much of 
what is on offer utterly irre- 
sistible since I have a pen- 
chant for strange pieces of 
Coptic textiles (ready-framed 
£60), dinosaur eggs (£325), 
old testament pottery (from 
£40), peculiar bits of papyrus 
with strange cuneiformr- 
scripts and Tang horseman 


(£895). If you share these 
tastes, then Ancient Art is 
the catalogue for you. 
ADDRESSES: 

■ Ancient Art. Nd 85 The 
Vale, Southgate, London N14 
BAT. TeL 01S1 SS2 1509. 

■ The British Museum Com- 
pany, 7 Station Approach, 
Blackwater, Camber ley. Sur- 
rey GUI 7 9PD. Telephone 
order tine is 01276-G060S8. 

■ The Museum Store, 37 The 
Market, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don WC2E S RF and 4a,' 5a 
Perrins Court. Hampstead. 
To order by mail, phone 
0171-240 5760. 

■ The National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square, London 
Wl. 

■ The Royal Academy of 
Arts, Piccadilly. London Wl. 
TeL- 0800-634 6341 for mail 
order. 

■ V&A Enterprises Ltd, 
Marlborough Road, Aid - 
bourne, Marlborough. Wilt- 
shire SN8 2HP. To order by 
phone 01672-542288 

■ Waddesdon Mail Order 
Dept. Waddesdon Manor, 
near Aylesbury, Bucks HP18 
OJH. TeL : 01298851282. 
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Fashion 


Lightening the autumn gloom 


Feeling down at heel? Then try out the latest shoes (flat) and bags (square-cut), says Avrll Groom 


F ashion badly 
needs a touch of 
levity. Sombre de- 
signs influenced 
by economic 
apprehension have turned 
stores into a sad mono- 
chrome parade and women 
into a hunch of monastically 
inclined sobersides. A youth- 
ful waif swaddled In grey 
felted wool and chunky 
sweaters may have a wistful 
appeal but there are many 
women - myself included - 
who do not care if we never 
see another charcoal suit or 
long blanket skirt. 

No wonder the retail fig- 
ures are bad - on a rainy 
autumn Saturday, rails of 
clothes exactly the same col- 
our as the weather outside 
do not entice the already 
cautious to part with their 


cash. Even the arrival of 
Christmas party clothes has 
done little to brighten the 
outlook - there is rich velvet 
and beading aplenty, but it 
is in perversely dark colours. 

The prognosis for spring is 
very different. There is no 
mass outbreak of bright col- 
our, except for the clear Rivi- 
era shades loved by some of 
the Milanese designers, but 
the neutrals are light and 
airy - white, cream, honey, 
mist, pearl, and black 
mainly as an adjunct to 
white. Colour comes, asser- 
tively. from accessories and. 
even more happily, the 
eagleeyed can find similar 
items in the shops now 
which should lighten the 
winter gloom and still be in 
tune come spring. 

So often it is accessories. 


rather than clothes, which 
define the mood of a season. 
They are the styling short- 
hand which emphasise a 
designer's intentions from 
the catwalk. It is also less 
p ainful , financially and emo- 
tionally. to buy new shoes 
and a bag rather than a revo- 
lutionary outfit. 

When commercial success 
is uncertain, designers play 
safe and next spring will be 
no exception. Fashion still 
divides broadly between 
modem urban sportswear, 
though newly sleek and well 
groomed, and a nostalgic 
folksiness, this time with a 
Victorian bias. With no radi- 
cal new look to worry about, 
you can use accessories to 
freshen up your wardrobe. 

The biggest shock of the 
spring collections came from 


the realisation that shoes are 
going to he flatter than a 
pancake. The prospect is not 
all had. When even glamour- 
loving designers such as 
Lacroix and Valentino show 
only flatties it has to be seri- 
ous - everyone will be cut 
down to size. 

By next summer, wearing 
stilettos in fashion circles 
will be a serious lapse of 
taste. What is more, the new 
flat is often deliciously 
pretty. From Alberta Ferret- 
ti's long-toed beaded slippers 
to Chanel’s newly pointed 
cap-toe pump, pale and with 
a sliver of see-through sole, 
the fashion crowd could not 
wait to get into than. 

The good news is they do 
not have to. Paul Smith's 
beaded or embroidered, satin 
or mesh Chinese slippers 



would put dancing feet 
under the sternest blanket 
skirt, while French Sole's 
classic ballet pumps have 
broken into pretty braid- 
trimmed pastel satin, Chi- 
nese brocade, hand-painted 
velvet or crewel embroidery 
on felt, from £46 to £86 084 
Munster Road London SW6, 
or can 0171-736 4780 for a 
mail order catalogue). 

The only thing these styles 
lack is the long toe. but this 
features on the elegant, low- 
cut black pump which is 
becoming the season’s high- 
fashion signature. 

From Marc Jacobs’ deli- 
cately scooped-ont version 
(£180 at Browns, South MoL 
ton Street, Wl) and Louis 
Vuitton’s minimalist pump 
to Jimmy Choo’s fine- 
strapped Mary Jane (£215, 20 
Mofcomb Street, SW1) and 
Kurt Geiger's good-value, 
elastic- strapped winkle- 
picker (£99 from Liberty, 
Harrods and Selfridges), this 
is a welcome reminder that 
flat shoes are comfortable. 

For those who cannot live 
without a little bit of heeL 
spring wffl bring two abso- 
lute crackers - Dolce e Gab- 
bard's vivid metallic, holo- 
gram-printed kitten-heel 
winklepicker and Gncd's 
beaded slingback with a 
small set-back heel, in son- 
bright colours. Nothing so 
jolly exists yet, but L.K. Ben- 
nett's red plush velvet mule 
has the right toe and heel 
and a Christmas party look 
(£69.99. Brook Street, London 
Wl, Long Acre, WC 2 an d 
King's Road London. SW3). 


The neck. The wrist. The fi nger. The ear. 
Four new Lotus positions. 
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Try otic at a time or ail ai once, Experience the pleasure of our healthfully designed 
Lotus Collection in ! Set yellow gold. At €1 >.650. the collection is available only from 
the newly married Asprey cir Carrard. 1 6/ A ew Bond Sired. WL lei: 017! -10? 6767. 
Over 400 years of expertise in designs, commissions and valuations. 
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T he soft blouson or 
Harrington jacket 
which, courtesy of 
Helmut Lang and 
Marc Jacobs, defines urban 
chic more accurately than a 
suit, needs a new bag. Nei- 
ther a short-strapped struc- 
tured bag nor last summer's 
gtriy thrift-shop styles look 
remotely right. But to 
achieve understated but 
casual sophistication you 
need more than a sloppy old 
shoulder bag. 

Mluccia Prada's new 
Sports range of zipped bags 
slung round the waist and 
rucksacks will be hugely 
influential, but for a more 
grown-up look the solution 
Is the new square-cut bag, 
worn flat-flapped and slung 
sideways across the body, 
cycle courier-style, for the 
streetwise, and flat, plain 
and sleek for the rest of us. 

The side-slung bag 
stretched across the 
catwalks from MaxMara to 
Ann Demeulemeester. yet 
Bill Amberg’s flat-flapped 
poacher’s bag is a long- 
standing classic. It takes on 
a new lease of life If you 
wear the strap diagonally - 
£160 in camel or brown 
suede, £190 in black or 
brown leather (10 Chepstow 
Road, Wii). - Sharp-eyed 
fashionistas in Milan were 
snapping up Gucci’s shiny, 
pure black bag with its long 
strap in revival-chic red and 
green webbing, and tempting 
fete and the light-fingered by 
pushing it out of sight round 
their backs. 

Anticipate the pretty col- 
ours of spring with Tanner 
Krolle’s flat fuchsia pink bag 
with its delicate geometric 
cut-out edging and apricot 
sOk lining (available in Jan- 
uary) or a tiny shoulder- 
pouch in Louis Vuitton’s 
new pastel blue embossed 
monogram, direct forerunner 
of the much-photographed 
waist-belt pouch from the 
spring collection. 


Now that the waist is back 
where it belongs, there is 
new emphasis on belts. Vuit- 
ton's waist pouch was 
matched for spring by 
Lo ewe's slinky crocodile 
belts, slipping in and out of 
wide loops on Nardso Rodri- 
guez's slim, urban- chic 
skirts. The collection 
Includes a wider but equally 
understated version with a 
minimalist hidden clasp, in 
lizard or (to order) ostrich. 
The hottest sportswear style 
looks like an airline seatbelt, 
most covetable in Gucci's 
red and green webbing ver- 
sion, £90. 

By contrast. Vlctoriana 
demands an unwelcome cor- 
seted waist with a wide belt 
However, Martin Margiefe 
graced his vintage-looking 
spring jackets with a more 
forgiving fine -strand of 
antique-style diamante - 
Fenwick has a marginally 
more shiny two-row one, £49. 

The sudden surge of Victo- 
riana illustrates how long it 
can take for an idea to travel 
from a designer's thought to 
the mainstream. The Inspira- 
tion was John Galliano’s 
first, fin de. sidefeinspired 
couture collection for Dior 
nearly two years ago. Since 
then, his massive pearl or 
Masai-bead chokers have 
become virtually a bouse 
symbol. 

That high neck seems to 
have inspired for spring a 
more homely version of Vic- 
torian charm, most literally 
In Veronlque Branquinho’s 
square-yoked governess 
blouses and pinstriped 
skirts, with a modem twist 
in black taffeta apron or 
crinoline skirts over white 
petticoats at Dries van 
Noten and Yohji Yamamoto, 
or with bloomers from Soqja 
Nuttall. 

The froth of spring brod- 
erie anglaise and embroi- 
dered linen stretches from 
Paul Costelloe to Alexander 
McQueen, but many are 
already snapping up original 
blouses, camisoles and petti- 
coats from sources such as 
Lunn Antiques (the Covent 
Garden branch is best for 
clothing) and Cornucopia, 
Tachhrook Street, SWl. 
Sportmax’s broderie 
an glais e-t rimm ed camisole, 
£138, could pass for the real 
thing. This look is so hot 
that the matching long foil 
skirt has sold out. but a 
plain three-tier muslin one is 
£128 (both from MaxMara, 
New Bond Street, Wl and 
Sloane Street, SWl). 

An obvious accessory is 
the shawl, worn traditionally 
with the point at the harir. 
Van Noten and Branquinho 
showed wide-mesh black cro- 
chet versions and Fenwick 
has a black chenille version 
with mesh panels, £59. 

That Dior-style choker also 
adds a touch of Princess 
Alexandra to Christmas cele- 
bration clothes, from Erick- 
son Beamon's gorgeous gar- 
nets to Coleman Douglas's 
rows of freshwater pearls 
which separate Into a 
smaller choker and naftkiniy 
and can also be made to 
measure (0171-373 3869). 

Another slow-burner is 
Mami's folklorlc full skirt, 
embroidered or in patch- 
work. It indirectly inspired 
the mirror-beading that 
turned up for spring from 
MaxMara to Gucci and , in 
modernist form, at Prada. 

Dedicated followers of 
fashion are already beating a 
path to e thni c and thrift 
shops in search of Indian 
originals and mirrored waist- 
coats. 
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□ Above, from top: Garnet choker by Erickson Beamon, 
£420. from Browns, South Molton Street, WL Burgundy 
natural pearl choker, £1,700, by Coleman Douglas Pearls, 
from Harrods, Knightsbridge, SWl, Liberty, Regent Street, 
Wl and Fortnum & Mason, Piccadilly, SWL Cream silk . 
1920s shawl, £425, from Gallery of Antique Costumes and 
Textiles, Church Street, London NWS. Beaded slippers, £20, 
from Paul Smith. West bourne House, Westbourne Park 
Road, W1L Floral Street, WC2 and Sloane Avenue, SW8. 

□ Above left, from left: Black pumps with fiat wedge, £200; 
from Louis Vidtton, New Bond Street, London WL Fuchsia 
pink leather bag, £200, from Tanner Krolle, 38 Old Bond 
Street, WL in January. Pate blue embossed pouch on tan 
leather strap, £255, from Louis Vuittou, Black leather bag 
on striped webbing strap, £320, from Gucci, Old Bond 
Street, Wl and Sloane Street, SWl. Brown ostrich belt, 

£200, to order from Loewe, New Bond Street, Wl; also in 
pale grey lizard, £85. gboeorionc uarvmt tomb 
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Oh darling. 


YOU shouldn’t have 


Some men t hin k that giving a woman jewellery ia n 
ample as giving her a Ida*. Well it ia - almost. Bur yon can 
doable her delight if juu go to die right jeweller, pick just 
the right design, and present it in just the right w*jr. 


Yvu / if j he* of 
frew U»mrds Lt 

V S/ore to Gy y«v 



■Boodle and Dtmtboroe have puked two centuries of 
experience into a witty and useful booklet. It’a priced u 
£4.95, bur as we like unking people happy almost u modi 
oa we like aefflng jewellery; mr are giving zwar a limited 
number of copies. To seam one, pop into Boodles or 
telephone 0171-237 5050. 


1 Shmne Strut, London SWl. 
1 King Street, Mmuhattr. 



BOODLE & DUNTHORNE 
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. Rfid 375 angina* satioq siSw gB ideas 
mou ffiff cabtogua AHaWfebtospeediy 
by post Most dafiwi&s wtdfe 4S tn 
Fran s*»b dans fugs to ctetie cUflinks 
■ Braytxooi & Britten are Aether speaafistj. 

HnMvfrfiafl 
teCMsk of jm otdegm. 

Tel: 0181 993 7334 

b-b» 0: fciyhtmlfcfliBuaiwnaLcB.it 

Braytmok & {kitten LM. 12 Park Paata. 
Gumosbuy Avenue. UnOon W3 9BD. 

W *a«no ana «kU»i Man a animat, wu 


Outstanc&ig exhfottons year round 


Kona In tt» SST Cantuy 


London WT 


23Januay-lBApd ' 



WatatOes. 1907 Mwean of ftv Mi Baton. 
Bequest at Mnantiot Cochran* 

Membership hot Bsprfvfiegas 
Friends or tha Royal Academy erqoy free 
entry wttti cne other aduH and up to four 
chBdren, Friends' sitting room, a quarterly 
magazine, private views, other benefits 
Annuel elrecrt pll on s from SBO 
GJFT SUBSCtapnONS SENT SPECIALLY HACKA6ED 
WIWYCXJRPBZSOW4MESAC5t 

Rttg0!71 3000 5664 for further 
Moancflen or to wonge a gft pack 



FINE QUALITY TEAS 
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NEWBY TEAS LIMITED 
105 ST JOHN STREET 
LONDON EC1M4AS 
TEL: 0171 251 8939 
FAX: 0171 251 8928 
Email: sales@newbyteas.com 




Thrpvmg. rmrcbfiBvl wearing of perfumes and- 


g^-wnfpnt ad ddutrrd wrUMr-natinVK- 
amyhit MtUhthafartimn rvflreri&ge message. 


One call does UoH 

01428654575 . : 

nw.sanMrecT.ctm ■ 
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A commodity game with a mixture ofhx*, 
sfciB & koowtedge as the market rises & fells. 
“It's got that many levels without being 
compticaud. MiOiowe is definitely 
the best board game I’ve ever played 

£x Lecturer 

“Beautiful silver coloured box. looks great 
on my coffee table. The game? Excellent!” 

AVAILABLE DIRECT 
FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 

fhw m d d n w rfwr«rcmt»rtf 
FsjaUcteBlC ^oreVTO 
38 Bentley Close, N/toa NN3 5JS 
TEUtliMWMCT FAXi «J*T» *6ttU 

NflUioaairt, THE COMMODITY GAME 


Essential 

Christmas 

Luxuries 

will also bo appearing on 
the following date: 

* 2 St h November 

For advert; <010 onponitniric.s 

ploa>c otwwce 

Sarah >tcsscr 

Direct Line: +4-* ,0tI ‘ J ^ f r ’ 0 ^ 
Fas: -^44 (0)171 <S75 N(>? 
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NOW AVAILABLE 

THE TIFFANY JEWELLERY COLLECTIONS CATALOGUE 

This annual catalogue features an exceptional assortment of timeless 
Tiffany jewellery and fine gifts. Included among the many collections are 
designs by Elsa Pererri, Faloma Picasso and jean Schlumberger. 

For a wedding, anniversary; birthday or holiday, a Tiffany gift in 
its distinctive Blue Box will make hearts beat faster- 

Tiffany & Co. 

Since 1837 

LONDON. 25 OLD BOND STRJJBT Wl 
KARROOS. KNICHTSBR1DCE 


TPden 




and natural 
warmth 

Classic Lodsn 
Car. and , 

| Skdoiew Jackets 
rja fxou £193. 

2*4 also Buscns. 
Jackets, Sorts. 
Hws .us Baits in 
HUNTTCG GatEN 
AND X.AVT BlEL 


Tel 017683 53118 

?«0T683 53811 ox *wa roxvoex 

• FSSE COLOUR R30CKCM _ 

S3 Born for Loden SSi 

Tee TOare riotse Appleby in Wocnortuvl 
Cuotbru C.AJ 6 63 CF 


SPYGLAS 


CIVILISED DRINKERS... 

.. \iv:: 0".’!;';.:; n*i'i;'.h!y puidv \\ rm 
A :h of i':v-h =» •!• 

A o it:: \ r Vi'.v’iV. 

A;!.; r.iK.. -r-r iV'.! .'v: w • ' : -.j 
of •.'! ihi'iC' v.:iv rcLioJ. 
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gg™3j Enquiries 

Jf 0800 

InSs 3895504 \ 
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An investment that pays dividends daily. ..for you and your customers. 

THERE’S NO EASIER WAY TO ORDER YOUR FINANCIAL TIMES DIARY. 

Phone or fax to ensure delivery of your diary. Telephone no: -*-AA (0>131 440 3120. 
Fax no: -44 (0)131 J40 0130. 

Freefax (UK only): OSOO 136 02S. Purchase on line www.lctts.co.uh 
Manufactured and distributed for the FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 
by Charles Letts 6 Company Limited. 


FINANCIAL TIM tS 
Diaries 


The OfUGBUL 24 

BO SHIRT 

i pKgg ^ n&wdfaixi 

£2l«LMp&p^ for <40 iBOBlW 

fespr-JOtipr-«^44r.4^ 
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TORTNUM& MASON Chriutnua Brochure 

To arrange yo or 1996 Christmas crita. lake odvAn 
tageof Che world- tride delivery service developed 
fay Form tun ft Mason. Inducting over 450 items 
far birnds. taxoHy sad coUmgucs we invite you to 
s ele ct Sub oar famous ranee of Christmas ham- 
per*. wines «sd foods, or gift* lor the hnnw. latte. 
Indiea. ecatlrmen and children- 

Beqnesl pwrCkrlltsi i Brodioir IMS lodso’ - KJ 
^irliiHmf pftp tsha ifae UK 
Brochure Order* iFT> 

FORTNUM & MASON 

181 PICCADILLY ■ LONDON WlA IKR 
Thk 0171-734 8040 - Fax: 0171-437 3278 
Internet wwwJbruxunandmason-cxitn 



INTERNATIONAL 

Wooden toys/or children of aR ages 
Educational, creoflue and Junf 
For free JuR colour catalogue 
please ccdt 0181 398 6623 
fax 0181 398 2499 

Hampton Court Est 
Summer Hoad 
Thames DOLm 
Surrey KIT OSP 


ARE THE HEfiALD ANGELS 



The Andipa Gallery 

Tel: (0171) 589 2371 or tickbox 

Angels : 15th to 19th century 
Old Master Paintings, Drawings, 
Carvings, Engravings A loons 

£35,000 '£35 12 


^m&rEVERY :- 18 
TimLEmwANTs:^ 



LIFE IS IN THE MOVEMENT 


The Ultimate Gift 



CI153M! ffrpj* Craft Circuif, North Yorkshire 

’ n^n^nmnt. p.irk. Derbyshire 

/<#■ SiivL-ft.tonv Circuit, 

fiortliamplon-Jhirtf 


Clinstm j*. Gilt Voushur, 
ovoilsoiu now 



Si/verstone 


For a free brochure 
01327 850153 

0»a r. -;o :wn s. :.ir.i- «• C' :r> : :» ?'!«: — 'V 



THE COLLECTION 


Mail ; order gifts, inspired by tbe 
r iurtef the automobile anti try 
historic motor racing . 



NQurnew tnail order 
jcataiogUe is out now 

i &riui foryourfree copy to: 
f^k&OrivesNFKEEPOST, 
r :^f - ; toa^ovsw7 ssr - 

5347032 ■ 

wwrw’.coys-rf-kcoslogton co nk 



VISIT BURLINGTON BERTIE 
AND SAMPLE THE TRUE 
TASTE OF HAVANA. 

We carry a bige range of Cuban Cigars at 
outstanding value. Cigar humidors, 
cutters, ligfuers and all smokers requisites. 
Mail order, gift wrapping, same day 
despatch service available. 
Special Christmas selection 
packs now in stock. 

For special offers see in store. 
Telephone: 0171 929 2242 
Fax: 0171 929 2232 
email: havanas9bbenie-cigars.com 
Website: www.bbenie-cigars.com 
57 Houndsdiich 
London EC3A SAA 

AS major trtdh cants accepted. 


Essential 

Christinas Luxuries 

BROCHURE ORDER FORM 



i. 

Braybrook & Britten 

□ 

13. 

Coys Archives 

□ 

z 

Royal Academy of Arts 

□ 

14. 

Scent Direct 

□ 

3. 

Fortnum & Mason - £3.00 

□ 

15. 

Big Games Ltd 

Q 


Itherfua male payable lr Fermtu* £ Van 

mUJI 

16. 

The Loden Collection 

□ 

4. 

Zenith Watches 

Q 

17. 

Page One Publications 

□ 

S. 

Newby Teas 

Q 

18. 

Spencer Trousers 

Q 

6. 

Oliver Benjamin 

a 

19. 

Burlington Bertie 

□ 

7. 

Harrison International 

□ 

20. 

Classie Chassis 

□ 

8. 

Silverstone Apply direct 

21. 

Cigar Connoisseur 

Q 

9. 

Sowesoo 

□ 

22. 

FT Diaries 

□ 

10. 

Bemaco Marketing 

Q 

23. 

Super Tramp 

□ 

11. 

Tiffany 

□ 

24. 

Breton Shirt Company 

Q 

12. 

Andipa Gallery 

□ 

25. 

Cashmere Connect 

□ 


Please tick tbe appropriate boxtes) for the brochnrefs) you would like to receive. 
Eater your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). 
Replies must be received no later than 12 December 1998. 


Initial: 


Title: 

Address: 


Daytime telephone: 


Surname: 


. Postcode: . 
. Facsimile:. 



(Far any catalogues (ha reqmic payment, pfese make cheques payable in sterling to the ad venters os 
indtanfri ami send it with this reply coupon. OvggagtppondentspteaMCtinact die ads ertiardmL) 

Please return to: 

WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL CHRISTMAS LUXURIES BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (14/1 1/98) Upcotr Avenue, Barnstaple, EX3 1 1 HN 
Fax No. 01271 328422 

The mfomofim you provide wffl he hdd by Ac fimKsflThncsjw} maybe used to top yon infinred of FT 
fftxlucte and by ahg sefcaed entnpames for nnfljne fia wnncftk The FT a iBgjgflerf untfa- fa. r^ a 
Raectni Act J WA fijOacal Times. Number One Satfmaifc Bridge. Uxdan SE 1 9HL Pfcase tds this bat 
if you do not wish to receive any further information from the FT Group or companies approved 
by tbe FT Group CT 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


C hristmas day is 
a potential head- 
ache for cooks, a 
bard labour of 
love when a hol- 
iday is what the doctor 
should have ordered. The 
holiday element seems par- 
ticularly elusive if a large 
clan gathering is planned 
and the meeting is scheduled 
tor the middle of the day. 

No sooner has Father 
Christmas taken off his 
beard, weary from stocking 
delivery, than it ts time to 
don an apron, turn on the 
oven and start preparing the 
feast. 

Many cooks feel they have 
had enough turkey to last 
them a lifetime, it is not so 
much the bird that gives 
them the bird fa healthy 
bronze turkey that has lived 
and fed well, died swiftly 
and been properly hung can 
make very good eating i. It is 
the length of lime it takes to 
cook a big turkey. And the 
relentless repetitiveness of 
the long list of extras consid- 
ered by many families to be 

essential accoutrements. 

Canny cooks will keep the 
peace and save their sanity 
by introducing a few gentle 
innovations each year, tem- 
pering the familiar with. say. 
a lively stuffing, new sauce 
or vegetable alternative to 
the ubiquitous Brussels 
sprouts. 

If yours is a cracker and 
Queen's speech sort of party, 
restraint may prove wiser 
than flamboyance. It is prob- 
ably politic to stick to the 
usual main course ritual, 
and get out of the rut by 
adding a preamble instead. 

Children rarely fail to 
delight in bacon rolls and 
mini sausages or sausage- 
meat halls on cocktail sticks 
(button mushrooms, cherry 
tomatoes and chunks of 
banana are optional extras). 

In fact they may eat so many ‘ 
that they will have little or 
no appetite left for the tur- 
key stuffing (which leaves 
the cook at liberty to jazz up 
the stuffing with a fiery 
little chilli or some other 
ingredient that youngsters 
might not appreciate). 

While the juniors relish 
their mini-kebabs, their 
seniors can indulge in more 
sophisticated offerings. Cav- 
iar served from a mother- 
of-pearl spoon and licked off 
the back of the hand is a 
possibility. But this strikes 
me as a trick best saved for 
St Valentine's day or other 
twosome occasion. Foie gras 
seems better suited to a gre- 
garious party gathering. 

Freshly sauteed slices of 
duck or goose liver, gar- 
nished with bitter salad 
leaves or another sharp con- - This year it is importing Per- 
trast. would be my idea or igord truffles fresh from the 
heaven. A home-made ter- first truffle markets of the 



Festive meats: Saddle of venison with chanterelle mushrooms, polenta stars and pre s er v ed figs 




Cookery 


From piglets to peacocks 

Philippa Davenport picks some meat and poultry treats for Christmas 


rine of foie gras would spare 
the cook the effort of last- 
minute cooking, while a 
bough t-in terrlne. loaf or 
roulade of fresh foie gras 
would mean no cooking at 
all. 

The key word when buy- 
ing foie gras is fresh; so 
superior to canned. I usually 
buy from Mime Rostaing of 
Gourmet Products of France. 
’The quality is excellent and 
- prices include free delivery 
within the London postal 
-areas. This company also 
sells preserved goose and 
duck products, including 
jars of duck confit that are 
my favourite larder standby. 


season. Orders for truffles 
(which will be delivered the 
first week of December but 
can be frozen successfully) 
and orders for Christmas 
deliveries of raw or freshly 
cooked foie gras need to be 
placed promptly. 

To return to the main 
course. Christmas need not 
be synonymous with birds, 
of course. If your children 
have had their 21st birth- 
days but have not yet 
started to raise their own 
young, the Christmas feast 
can afford to be more adven- 
turous. 

Some of our friends 
feasted last year on a menu 
of oysters, lobster and an 
ice-cream Christmas pud- 
ding heavily studded with 


Domaine La Chevaliere 
New Age wine “...superb!" 



Drinks Infernatiorual. 


L eading Chdblis producer. Michel Laroche, 
has been making quality Guidon nav from 
the Languedoc region tor over ID years. 
Indeed his 1 *W5 T Grand Cuvee Chartlonnav 
won the While Wine of (he \ear Award at (he 
International Wine Challenge. 

In the same year Michel demonstrated his belief 
nt the region bv acquiring the Domaine La 
Chevaliere Estate near Bezier. There, both the 
vinevaut. and state of the art winery are 
managed by wine-maker Yves Barry. 

A \vs rs typical erf the new breed of French wine- 
maker combining a classical evperience at 
Chateau Mouton Rothschild and Champagne 
DeuL: with New World wine-making in 
Coonawjrra and Argentina. A spell in South 
London .*> j student makes Yves' English as 
richly interesting and varied as his wine- making 
hackcround. 


Chevaliere 
Chardonnay/Viognier 97 



Pjfc straw colour, ten pineapple\ an the 
non-, nudi baLnctxi between tnjit and 
Jt/r*n " 

The Wine Review. 

Chevaliere Syrah 97 

The vane is deep-purple with an intense nose 
of blackcurrant, black cherries and pepper. 

Chevaliere Grenache 
Vieilles Vignes 97 

From Ji> war old vines on the Languedoc, 
this Grenache is one or the best examples erf 
wine from the Southern grape varieties. 

■'Thr Grcvuriie k superb '. 

Drinks International 


A case of these superb wines (4 of eadv> 
for £54.95 including carriage 

on rwinLind UK 


TRINITY VINTNERS 

Fine Wines - selected by us. delivered to you. 

* FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE * WE DELIVER WEEKDAYS AND SATURDAY AM. 

Trinity Vintners, 12a Brick SL Mayfair, London W1Y 8DJ 

Call or fax to place your order, or visit our website 

Tel 01 71 493 6165 .Fax 01 71 493 6238 

www.trinrty-vintners.co.uk 

OPENING HOURS: MON - FRI 8am - 8pm SAT 9am - 6pm SUN 10am -1pm 
a onnsKM OF UNim> Dtsnuns & vininek iw LTO 


alcoholic fruits, and I accept 
their claim that it outshone 
all previous Christmases on 
grounds of maximum gas- 
tronomy and modest kitchen 
workload. 

Many people feel, however, 
that meat is fundamental A 
fine saddle or haunch of ven- 
ison would make a right 
royal treat. The pig is tradi- 
tional at Christmas. Boar’s 
head may not be to modern 
taste but a handsome joint of 
farmed wild boar should 
appeaL 

Tamer yet more spectacu- 
lar would be suckling pig, 
the speciality of Pugh's Pig- 
lets (tel: 01996-602571; fax 
01995-600126). a company 
whose products I have yet to 
sample. Or, if the beef bone 
ban is lifted, the most suit- 
able celebration might he as 
large a rib roast as your 
oven will accommodate; fore- 
rib or sirloin. 

Birds remain a favourite 
with the majority, however. 
Is peacock a possibility? It 
would certainly look magnif- 
icent if served in the Elizabe- 
than style, redressed in its 
plumage after cooking, but I 
am not so convinced about 
its edible charms, and I sus- 
pect that under that psyche- 
delic swanky tail it boasts 
Little more meat than its 
cousin, the pheasanL 

If peacock barks to the 
past, ostrich may be the bird 
of the future. Its feathers 
lack dazzling colour but only 
the osprey can beat it for a 
soft and stylish spread of 
plumes, and the flesh is very 
meaty. Maybe it will be the 


bird for Christmas 1999 
when we greet the new cen- 
tury. But for this Christmas 
I suggest sizing down and 
going up in numbers. 
Instead of one whopping bird 
shared between many, my 
idea is to serve a flock of 
small birds, two birds apiece 
in feet Not four and twenty 
blackbirds, but ten and six 
quail (if eight of you are eat- 
ing) as in the accompanying 
recipe. 


Q 


rmti may be gmaii 
but they are mea- 
tier than they 
look, and they can 
be plumped up 
further by removing the 
bones and packing the hol- 
lowed -out interiors with a 
luscious stuffing. Teesdale 
Trencherman, an obliging 
supplier, will bone them for 
you. then dispatch the 
neatly prepared little fowl by 
mail order. This leaves the 
cook only to add a personal- 
ised finishing touch in the 
form of a choice stuffing 
The Teesdale Trencher- 
man's mail order catalogue 
is well worth getting and 
includes other temptations 
such as raw foie gras of 
duck, fresh roulade of duck 
foie gras, keta salmon, oys- 
ters, and griottines or 
morello cherries steeped in 
kirseb. (Orders for Christ- 
mas should be placed 
promptly.) 

My preferred stuffing for 
quail consists of mushrooms 
and more mushrooms, a few 
chanterelles to imbue ordi- 
nary mushrooms with fuller 


flavour, plus a few aromatic 
spoonfuls of cream of porcini 
with white truffles to enrich 
and bind the mixture and 
heighten the excitement. 
Two brands of such cream 
are to be found In discerning 
dells and grocers. Collesilva 
Tartufi was what I used for 
recipe testing More often I 
use La Truffata imported by 
L’Aquila. 

To continue the luxurious 
theme, I suggest accompany- 
ing the little birds with the 
so-called caviar of grains, 
wild rice. It is not a true 
rice but the seed of an 
aquatic grass, which ex- 
plains the hay-like «meii as 
it cooks. 

The grains look like 
old-fashioned gramophone 
needles, are the colour of 
ebony, have a distinctive 
smoked tea taste, good bite 
and bouncy mouth-feel like 
top quality egg pasta. I rec- 
ommend Canadian wild rice, 
if you can find it. American, 
which tends to be farmed 
wild rice, is more widely 
available, stocked, for exam- 
ple, by supermarket chain 
Waitrose. 

Green beans from Kenya 
probably make the best vege- 
table accompaniment A fine 
oyster sauce goes well with 
afi these foods, and provides 
the crowning glory for a 
splendid disb. Splendid yet 
not very onerous. The stuff- 
ing must be made ahead, 
and the sauce can be. 

Best news for those in 
need of a Christmas holiday 
lie-ln is that quail need only 
a brief time in the oven. 


Quail with wild 
mushrooms, oysters; 
and wild rice 

This recipe will serve eight people 
For the quail: 

Sixteen boned-out quail (leg bones left in) 
350g-400g wild rice . 

350 o 400 a flat field mushrooms or chestnut mushrooms 
40a dried chanterelles ■ 

3 tablespoons Collesilva TatM L7tqLto U Tnitfata or 
sj mi ter pordni and white truffle cream 
35g unsalted butter ■ 

■ 1 finely chopped garlic clove 
the leaves stripped from a small bunch of lemon thyme 
3 tablespoons chopped parsley. 

For the oysters: 

2 dozen fine fat oysters (natives wodd be wasted here; 
300 ml fishy liquid (the liquor strained from the oysters pius 

fish stock) . 

300ml milk; 150ml double or whipping Cf9am 
30 g unsalted butter; 25g flour . 
lemon juice to taste. 

To cook the flock of . 


Method; Mate the stuffing 
first Soak the chanterelles 
in 300ml hot water for at 
least half an hour- to soften 
and swbU them. Lift them 
out of the water, squeeze 

(fry and chop roughly. 
Retain the soaking Bquor. 

minus any gritty sediment. 

While the ch a n t e ra B — 
soak, chop the fresh 
mushrooms into UiumbnaH- 
sized pieces. 

Melt lOg butter in a large 
saute pan and cook the 
chanterelles gently for 5 
minutes. Remove them. 
Turn the heat right up and 
add another tog butter. 
When the sizzle dies down, 
saute the chopped fresh 
mushrooms for 5-6 
minutes. Then pour on the 
chanterelle soaking Bquor. 
Quickly stir In the garfic, 
parsley, lemon thyme and 
another tOg-ISg butter. 
Return the chanterelles to 
the pan and bring to a 
rapid bubble. 

Reduce the heat, 
three-quarters cover the 
pan and simmer gently, 
stirring every now and 
then, for five to six minutes 
until the fungi are tender. 
Remove the Hd, stir and 
continue cooking until 
most of the liquid has 
evaporated leaving a 
damp, rather than wet, 
mixture. 

Away from the heat, add 
the pordni and truffle 
cream. Stir well to mix and 
encourage the cream to 
cling stickily to the fungi. 
Season with salt and 
pepper and set aside until 
cold. • 

Slip one- 16 th of the 
stuffing into each ofrthe 
tittle bads, pecking it in 
with a spoon and 
ftigertips, rounding out 
their bodies prettily. Paint 
the skin with a modicum of 
melted butter aid sit the 
quad side by side in a 
Eghtfy buttered roasting 
pan. Cover lightly and 
refrigerate untB required, 
but remember to bring the 
quail back to room 
temperature before putting 
them into the oven. 


stuffed quaSI < sflp them into 
an oven heated to 
225°c {425 T) gas mark 7 
and leave for 5 minutes. 
Reduce oven temperature 
to 200”C (400*F) gas marie 
6) and cook for 20 minutes 
more. FktaUy cook them at 
190°C {375°FJ gas mark S 
for 30 minutes. Once 
cooked they can be kept 
hot in a low oven for 15*20 
minutes before serving, 
when I Hke to display them 
on a meat plate with ary 
juices exuded in cooking 
poured over them. Hand 
round the rice and sauo* 
separately. 

For the rice (which is 
best boied whBe the btnis 
are in the oven), pour the 
measured grains in a 
steady stream into a huge 
pan of fast boiling water. 
Str and bring back to the 
bolL Cover and simmer 
until cooked to your flkbig. 
The packet may suggest 
45-50 minutes. I find 30 
minutes nearer the mark. 

To make the sauce, first 
shuck the oysters and 
separate liquor from 
pearfy-putty-grey flesh. 

Melt the butter, stir In the 
flour, pour on the Kquds 
and bring to the boil 
stirring continuously. ' ' 
Reduce the heat to 
minimum and simmer, 
stirring occasionally, for. !■ 
about 20 minute s untfl-rich 
and reduced to the 
consistency of cream. 
Season with pepper, satttf 
needs be, lemon juice, and 
maybe a pinch of c a y enne. 

Shortly before serving, 
chop the oyster mat adu 
stir ft into the simmering^} 
sauce. Simmer for a couple 
of minutes only, then cover 
and leave by the side of 
the stove for 5 minutes or 
so until the oyster flesh Is 
set firm but not rubbery 
and hot through. Serve tai a 
warmed sauceboat 
(Altern a tively, make the 
sauce In advance, cool It 
quickly, cover and chOL 
Then reheat gently but 
thoroughly in a 
double-boSer.) 
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Christmas meat suppliers 

■ Gourmet Foods of France. Free deliveries to London 
postal areas only. Closing date for Fterigord truffles and 
Christmas foie gras (raw and freshly cooked) is November . 
22. Confit and other preserved products are available afl ; - 
year round. Tel: 0181 -788 6908, fax: 0181 -789 2732. 

-■ Teesdale Trencherman. National year-round mail order 
service offering a catalogue of fine foods, including 
boned-out quail and raw and freshly cooked foie gras. TeL . 
01833-638370. Fax: 01833 631218. E-mail: 
ordersetrencherman.co.uk. 

■ For the name, address and telephone number of your . 
nearest stockist of L’Aquila’s la Truffata (pordni and white -. 
truffle cream) call the importers on 0171-837 5555; fat _ 
0171-2780309. •' 


The Adrian 
Bowden Cellar 

London: 24th November 1998 

A PRIVATE CELLAR 
of extraordinary depth and quality, 
lovingly and knowledgeably budt up over 
many years. An impressive array of the best 
in France, Germany and California 
that will appeal to everyone 
who has a passion for wine. 

Our next splendid wine sale held in 
London will be on 2nd December 

Catalogues: (0171) 293 6444 
Enquiries: The Wine Department 
(0171) 293 6423 

34*35 New Bond Street. London W1A 2AA 
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Wine Courses 
Tastings 

Corporate Events 
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LACANCHE 




• Widest range of cookers avaBaHe. 

• Rixis on gas, electricity <x ccmbfnatfen 
at both. 

• Derived from professional cookers. 

• Powerful performance with perfect control. 

• Wide choice of accessories far greater 
Itadbmty. 

• Chosen by many famous diets for 
their homes. 


A FREl WAKING BLENDER 
WORTH £150 WHEN YOU ORDER ' 
A UCANCHE COOKER UXOJU. 
11TH JANUARY IW, 


For bnxhroa and stockist: . 
fiwraaax de fiance Ud. Dept Ft 

30M*nCtaoe. 

Newtown Business Park. Foots 
Dorset BH12 3U. 
Wephone: 01202 733011 
Fax 01202 733011 




fames Tat Wines 

Sett your urine to us 

ted- 

(0171)2236658 

fa 

(0171)2236689 

sef&kait-wmesxoto 


Home-cured Ham 


_ Enjoy the traditional caste ofham on the bone. 
Succulent and fall of flavour - perfect for Christina: 

WritaVilM . •!* — C El_ C ■ M ■ - 



de&dous. 


him. mill : juniper m 

- 'Bttfoimil Ifadc - the V mkrd E _ 

salmon' of all ham. Dry cured br ’■ 1 h ^, K - 


FREEPHONE 'S' 0800 731 8645 i24 Hours 


VgrwwteDuhEAin Ham. Bitonfa. Shropshire WV166AF J 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Wine 
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O ne of Britain's 
most cele- 
brated artists 
was overheard 
in Oddbins, the 
UK wine merchant, asiffag 
for a suitable white to serve 
to some guests. “Not Char- 
donnay," he added dolefully. 
They’re wine experts.” 

I keep on meeting people 
who think 1 don’t like Char- 
jjWonnay - presumably 
^because I made a television 
programme a few years back 
in which I expressed distaste 
for the bland, semi-sweet 
pap that was then being 
peddled under that name. 

hi fact 1 am as susceptible 
to the charms of a seriously 
good Chardonnay as the 
next person (witness previ- 
ous raves in this news- 
paper over such disparate 
examples as Haute Provence 
1996 from South Africa - 
still holding up well - and a 
1996 Greek rendition from 
Antonopoulos). 

The last few years have 
seen a hear tening increase 
in the proportion of well- 
made examples of this popu- 
lar wine, whether labelled 
.Chardonnay or one of Bur- 
xijeundy’s geographically- 
named archetypes. Over- 
blown oak is to a large 


naraonnay eomes 
out of the closet 

There has been a heartening increase in well-made 
versions of this popular drink, says Janets Robinson 
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extent a thing of the past, as 
is excessive alcohol and wal- 
loping sugar levels. 

Not that the blockbusters 
of yesteryear have disap- 
peared; they, like the many 
different styles of Chardon- 
nay to emerge over the past 
few years, have merely been 
corralled into a specialist 
category rather than con- 
tinuing to represent the 
norm. Geoff Merrill's 1996 
(£959 Safeway), for instance, 
is a spirited example of full- 
throttle, uninhibited Char- 
donnay. Indeed, Australia 
probably stiS produces the 
lion's share of this style, 
even if such classics as Rose- 
mount’s Show Reserve have 
been shedding weight 
recently. Cite 1996 was glori- 
ous; 1967 almost too skinny.) 

My favourite Australian 
Chardonnay source at the 
moment is the cooler vine- 
yards of Western Australia. 
Wines such as Capel Vale 
Frederick 1996 is a thor- 
oughly confident example, 
even if it does taste eerily 
reminiscent of lemon Strep- 
sils and toast. At £12.99 
(£11.69 if six bottles of Aus- 
tralian wine are bought) at 
Majestic, it is certainly much 
more interesting than the 
run-of-the- mill brands, and 


boasts a relatively elegant 
texture for an Australian 
Chardonnay. Madflsh Bay 
1967 (£7.99 Fullers) is much 
less concentrated but has 
the same delightfully natu- 
ral racy acidity that ripfinag 
true white burgundy. 

Traditional, reticent but 

‘There was 
concentration 
without 
blowsiness, 
subtlety 
without 
angularity 
and length’ 

long-lived Burgundian styles 
of Chardonnay abound, even 
if not all of thpm come from 
Burgundy nowadays. Most 
serious merchants stfH have 
many a fine, racy 1996 white 
burgundy to offer, and these 
are wines that should con- 
tinue to give pleasure Tor at 
least three or four years. 

Majestic is trying to lure 
in customers with a cut-price 
£4.99 Chablia 1997 (from 


Domaine Marguerite Caril- 
lon of Meursault, which 
sounds intriguing). It cer- 
tainly boasts more of the wet 
stones of Chablis than one 
would expect at the price, 
but the claim on the 
label that “the wine will 
develop great depth and 
complexity If aged in a cool 
cellar for up to four years” is 
eno ug h to shake one’s faith 
in the firm’s buyers. 

Better value is Macon 
Davaye Deux Roches 1997 
(£559 Fullers and Oddbins) 
which is delicate, smells 
slightly sulphurous n»vt to 
the brazen hussy style of 
most Chilean Chardonnays, 
but dances instead of drag- 
ging its feet The St Vferan at 
an extra pound offers more 
concentration and staying 
power, proving that the 
Domaine des Deux Roches 
continues to offer some of 
Burgundy’s most dependable 
bargains. 

Jaflelin’s Auxey Duresses 
1996 (£8.99 Majestic) is 
another good buy - abso- 
lutely true to the vintage 
and a fine first course wine 
for this or next year. 

Burgundian perfection is 
always elusive but I experi- 
enced it the other night. 
unusually in a magnum of a 
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Blow-fish with bubbles 


P urist gourmets find 
champagne an 
uneasy partner for 
all the courses of a 
dinner. But Richard Geoffrey 
enjoys a certain licence in 
the dispensing of cham- 
pagne. As chef de caoe (chief 
vintner) at Dorn Pfirignon, 
pride of the Mo&t et Chan don 
stable, he has one of the 
^oeat champagnes at his dis- 
posal. He can also exploit 
Mott's famous guest house 
of CMteau de Saran with its 
long tradition of culinary 
excellence. 

This autumn he has been 
conducting his most daring 
foodie experiment; testing 
Dorn P&rignon on Japanese 
haute cuisine, selecting the 
four centuries-old traditions 
or Kaiseki from Kyoto. 
Kaiseki is so called after the 
practice of the monks who 
placed hot stones on their 
chests to ward off cold and 
hunger during meditation. 
The cuisine changes strictly 
according to the seasons and 
aims to stimulate all the 
* senses in a Zen expert ence- 
tJjf For the occasion, chef 
Yoshihiro Murata was flown 
in with three assistants, four 
serving girls, his own serv- 
ing plates and 150 ingredi- 
ents - all from Kikunoj, his 
Kyoto restaurant The theme 
of the menu was autumn 
and, on each evening for a 
week, different groups of 12 
people sat down to a similar 
11 -course dinner. 

I knew the menu In 
advance; but Geoffrey's sen- 
suous erudition was essen- 
tial to explain the intricacies 
of each dish. In retrospect 
this seemed half the secret 
of the evening’s success. 

Usually one waits to eat: 
not in contemplation of the 
food and its decoration but 
out of politeness towards the 
host. But at Chateau de 
Saran, the description of 
food before serving, and the 
elaboration on aspects of 
taste and preparation once 
served - but before eating - 
i v heightened the appreciation. 
w* -phe first lesson of Kaiseki 
refinement was, therefore, 
think and look before you 
eat- 

We were really cheating, 
sitting on chairs eating off a 
long European dining table 
instead of being cross-legged 
on the floor with our shoes 
off. But this was a cross- 

cultural occasion and we 
were being offered a fine, 
light yellow Dom Pfengnon 
1935 which fizzed excitedly 
before settling in the flute. 

4 s an introduction, chef 
Murata offered an exception- 
ally rare seasonal delicacy - 
matsutake mushrooms. 
These had Iain as decora- 
tions on the table and were 
ceremoniously placed on two 
large clay stoves bnmmmg 
with Pino charcoal. They 
t were served lightly 

with their long stems intact 
and were eaten withoiU 
chop-sticks and dipped m 
sudachi - a condiment of 
squeezed Japanese June with 
salt. The head of the “ ush- 
room has a spongy texture 
which absorbs the 
-The salt and acid opens 


Robert Graham enjoys a feast for all the senses 







the taste buds.” Geoffrey 
intones religiously. We 
agree. 

Already I am thinking 
ahead to broiled fuffu - fop 
poisonous Japanese blow- 
fish. But first there was 
what Geoffrey calls a 
“bridge”. Served in an exqui- 


ing. It looks innocent 
enough; but as I remove the 
baked salt crust lid on a Jap- 
anese abalone shell, his 
warning becomes self- 
evident. Thin slices of aba- 
lone have been cooked inside 
the shell with algae and pink 
sea urchin centres. The dark 


site bundle was a taster of green algae are not for eat- 
monkfish liver, dressed in ing — as some realise to their 


water plant, accompanied by 
some parched ginko and pine 
nuts, algae chips and a spe- 
cial cube of duck's liver. “An 
aquatic touch: algae puts the 
tongue in the sea," I note. 

As the fugu arrived in 
riipnnp nTy» could hear the 


cost - but to inject a bitter 
flavour to contrast with the 
rich sweetness of sea 
urchins. 

“Challenging indeed!” I 
note. But the abelone bas 
been deliberately served in a 
progression of tastes which 


best-drinking bottle is 
selected. 

Savouring this is a 
reminder that France still 
has one or two world : beat- 
ers. But you would have to 
he very lucky to find such 
Dom Ptrignon and very 
wealthy to afford it 

■ For details of special Dom 
PMgrum champagnes tel: 
+33 14109 08 0a 

■ Chef Yoshihiro ATurdta's 
restaurant, Kikunoi, is at 
Makusugahara 439, Mamy- 
ama, Rigaskiyama-Ku, 
Kyoto. Tel: + 81 755610015. 


1991: a Ramonet Montrachet 
There was concentration 
without blowsiness, subtlety 
without angularity, and 
great, great length of 
flavour. 

One of my personal 
favourite styles of Chardon- 
nay is the sleek, golden, rich- 
yet-contained style I would 
describe as Californian, even 
if not aO examples actually 
come from that state nowa- 
days. Those made In Argen- 
tina by Paul Hobbs for the 
Catena stable, for example, 
taste thoroughly Californian 
to me. His Alamos Ridge 
1996 (£4.99 Bibendum. Puff- 
ers and Safeway) Is a great 
buy with its powerful, 
sophisticated nose, even if it 
does fall off a bit towards the 
end of the palate. Enjoy this 
relatively simple wine until 
next year when its more 
sophisticated, denser stable- 
mate Catena 1996 (£7.99. 
same stockists plus The 
Wine Society) will start to 
sbow its creamy vanilla 
1 toast best. 

South Africa has even 
been offering a Californian- 
style Chardonnay in Vergele- 
gen Reserve 1996 (in larger 
Tescos), but Safeway can 
offer a current bargain 
which does actually come 
from the right part of the 
world: Ironstone Vineyards 
1907 at £559 reeks of various 
burgundian winemaking 
techniques and has good 


fruit, structure and unusual 
concentration for a Calif- 
ornia wine at this price. 

Of course, it is not a patch 
on truly great California 
Chardonnay such as Marcas- 
sin, Kistler. and the top 
cuvges of Peter Michael and 
Au Bon CTrmat British read- 
ers can find an unexpectedly 
good selection of California 
rarities on the list of The 
Vineyard at Stockcross 
(01635-528770). an ambitious 
new restaurant near New- 
bury. 

The moat obviously taste- 


able Chardonnay- making 
technique is malolactic fer- 
mentation, by which harsh 
malic acid is transformed 
into milder lactic, sometimes 
leaving behind a heady, 
milky scent It is there on 
Chate&u de Chamirey’s 1996 
Mercurey (£959 in 80 Salis- 
bury stores) and there in 
spades on the South African 
Cathedral Cellars 1997 (£759 
Fullers), the first vintage of 
this often highly rated wine 
I have really enjoyed. 

This second example also 
has that wonderfully 


smooth, creamy, larynx- 
caressing texture that char- 
acterises good, barrel- 
fermented Chardonnay - a 
characteristic shared by the 
vibrato De Redcliffe Manga- 
tawhiri 1996 (£859 Fullers), 
an even more impressively 
whistle-clean New 7*«iandftr 
than the delicate yet persis- 
tent Matua Eastern Bays 
1996 (£659 in 57 Sainsbury 
stores). 

Yup. there are plenty of 
fine Chardonnays about for 
those who know which corks 
to pull. 


unspoken worry: “Has chef has now brought us, as it 
Murata really .extracted all were, to the top of the 


the poison from the blow- 
flsta?" Small portions of flesh 
off the cheek-bone have been 
cooked in sesame oil. The 
flpsh has a slight glutinous 
quality, hut before flavour 
can be identified the whole 
mouth tingles faintly. The 
lips quiver. As the fish taste 
recedes, there’s a lingering 
warm prickle. 

The champagne is now 
playing a symphonic role. 

As if to 
reawaken our 
senses the 
eighth course 
is so exquisite 
it takes 
the breath 
away 

my host assures, helping to 
orchestrate the movement of 
gastronomic sensations. To 
step back into reality, we are 
served a raw cube of tuna 
belly, marinated in soy 
sauce, balanced by dried and 
salted mullet wrapped in 
kdp. 

Gradually one is realising 
the great divide between a 
French and Japanese chef. 
The Japanese insists cm the 
flavour of each ingredient 
being identified and accen- 
tuated. which thus places 
enormous emphasis on prep- 


ladder, and from now on we 
will gradually descend. The 
descent is so gentle I next 
recall the marvellous smell 
of sesame vinegar and 
nearly dropping a slice of 
mackerel sushi. “We are 
doing well," Geoffory 
assures. 

As if to reawaken our 
senses the eighth course is 
so exquisitely presented it 
takes the breath away. It 
consists of a little dish 
whose centre is occupied by 
a rolled wafer of pine wood, 
clipped in place by pine 
needles. At either end the 
rolled wood has been freshly 
burned leaving a smoky 
aroma. This mysterious 
package unfurls - and, voda. 
a turf-and-surf combination 
of barracuda and quaff. I 

Kaiseki evolved from a tea 
ceremony and until recently 
avoided the use of meat. 
Chef Muraia's deference to 
meat is minimalist as soft 
baked barracuda offsets the 
harder quaff flesh, seasoned 
with sansho pepper. 

Without prior warning. 
Geoffrey announces a 
change of regime with the 
champagne. He switches to a 
Dom PSrignon 1966, to pro- 
vide “a little stimulant". The 
body is fuller ami the bub- 
bles livelier... or is this just 
an illusion? 

We have now reached the 
stage of a little digestive 
sticky rice, which is served 
with a dollop of Beluga cav- 
iar. The rice is so warm that 
the caviar almost melts, so 
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BORDEAUX 1996 : An outstanding vintage 
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PariBaa Rouge 

Second wine of Ch. MBrgwK 



Carraades de Lafite 
Second wine o( Ch. Lama Romscted 


LES FORTS 
DE LATOUR. 


Les fUrts dc Latoor 
Second wine of Ch. Lai our 
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Sacvt-Emhiok Grimi CRT 


Le Petit Chend 

Second wme of Ch. C-heval Blanc 


~Tbe 2 "* urines of the 1 *** Crus” tasting case (3 bottles of each 2 ** uine) 


aration. The decoration of heightening the sensual 
Kaiseki dishes is also toll of odour of Beluga eggs, i find 


symbolism <a twist of red 
and white is good luck). The 
French, ah the other hand, 
appeal to taste by combining 
flavours in much larger 
dishes. They also rely 


this taste odd at this stage of 
the dinner, since I associate 
caviar with appetisers. 

Yet these doubts are 
immediately answered by 
the loth, and penultimate. 


heavily on the process of dish, which is half a Japa- 
wyiiring especially the oven, nese persimmon with a salty 


Margaux 

Rauzan-Segla 

Issan 

G iscours 

Labdgorce 

La Tour de Mons 

Pavilion Rouge 

Blason d'tssan 

SakU-JuUen 

Ldovifle-Barton 

Gruaud Larose 

Saint-Pierre 

Talbot 

BeycheveHe 

Gloria 

Les Fiefs de Lagrange 
PasUUac 
Laftte Rothschild 
Latour 

Mouton Rothschild 
Pi ebon Baon 
Duhart-Milorv Rothschild 
Grand- Puy Ducasse 
Lynch-Bages 
LyndvMoussas 


PattiUac 
d'ArmaUh&c 
Haut-Bages Liberal 
Oerc Miion 
Cotombier-Monpdou 
Plbran 

La Fleur Peyrabon 
Carruades de Lafrte 
Las Forts de Latour 
Les ToureHes de Long Devil le 
Haut-Bages Averous 

Safnt-Estipbe 
Cos d'Estoumel 
Montrose 
Cafon-Sdgur 
Haut-Mart>uzet 
Les Ormes de Pee 
PhdlanSdgur 
Bel Air 

La Dame de Montrose 
Marquis de Cafon 

Haut-Medoc 
La Lagune 
Cantemerte 
Ctoan 


Haut-Medoc, Medoc, Moulis 

Hourtin- Ducasse ® 

Lanessan ® 

Peyrabon 

Sodando-Mallet <& 

ViBeranque 

La Demoiselle de Sociando-Mallet 
L’Ermitage de Chasse-Spteen ® 
Loudenne ® 

Chasse-Spteen ® 

Poujeaux ® 

Fonr£aud ® 

Mayne-Laiande Q 

Pomerol 

Le Bon Pasteur ® 

La ConseUlante <S> 

L'Evengile 

Maz eyres <9 

Petit Village ® 

La Points ® 

Ctos Rene ® 

De Sales & 

Vieux Chdteau Certan ® 

La Gravette de Certan 


Sarnt-Emilion 
ChevaJ Blanc 
Canon 
Clos Fourtet 
La Gaffellfcre 
L' Anuses 
Soutard 

Troptong Mondot ( 

Faugeres C 

Grand Corbin Despagne < 

Le Petit Cheva) 

Clos Canon 
Virglnie de Valandraud 

Graves Pessac-Leogtunt, red 
Haut-Brion 6 

La Mission Haut-Brion G 

Carbonnleux q 

Domaine de Chevalier a 

Fieuzal 

Haut-Ballly g 

Latour-Martillac q, 

Smith Haul Lafitte G 

Picque Cailksu e 

Domaine de la Solitude 


However, the champagne, so 
smooth without being bland, 
is a natural bridge between 
the culinary cultures. 

Pause far digestion. Here 
French cusine would throw 
in a light sorbet But chef 
Murata offers a little paste 
ball stuffed with foie gras 
that slowly dissolves in a 
bowl of truffle sauce. This is 
not as rich as it sounds yet I 
am not so sure it works. 
Such doubts provide an 


condiment The persimmon 
was soft but not overripe; 
and the accompanying salt 
gave a superb tart flavour 
which acquired an extra fris- 
son with the champagne. 

The symphony of taste 
worked so weD that the last 
thing one would want is a 
theatrical French dessert. 
Thus it is with relief I greet 
a modest biscuit, the sub- 
stance of which e8capes nje. 

But. as the evening 


excellent excuse to down belongs to Dom PSrignon, 


more Dom PSrignon. 

Dish number six Is 
described ominously by 
Geaffroy as more chaBeng- 


there is an after-dinner offer- 
ing. Three magnums of the 
i gpQ vintage are opened and 
tested by Geoffrey before the 


Our 1998 Catalogue 
and 97 Bn-Primeur offer-. 

Please do not testate to contact us fer our latest catalogue and En-Pikneur 
u offer - Vou wfll find 10 “rf ft* catalogue, Bordeaux finest 100 Cos Ctassds 

K . — IT ■■ J wines from 1937 to 1 997 (T 000 references, 2 000 000 bottles in stock). 

It exits In the following omno'es; 

France (FF), UK (GBP), Germany (DEM), Austria (ATS), 

Switzerland (GHF), Portugal (PTE), Belgium (BEF) 

Free-phonenmnberlnmiK.6emsi* Fax number 

00800 BORDEAUX (33)^7808819 

(00600 26733289) 

From France (FF) 

TeL 05 57 808 808 Fax 05 57 808 819 Internet 

Fromottier countries X8$dhnm hfllesmiacom 

TeL (33) 557808813 Fax (33) 557 808 819 E-mai : mfiesfinaftminesisHLconi 




n» ante ftal *«es are abo aMatte in case itf 8 maptra 

Why should one huyjrom Millesima ? 

Who tetter than a Bordeaux wme-merchani to advise and Oder you wines from its 
regbn.aspBtal]yasaisateadBrh 6 rttoemata Europe^ Countries, and Is one of Ite 5 
txggsst buyers ol Bordeaux En-Primeur wines 7 


GJCAT BB.7-GFTW3 


^ Return to WLLfeWA 

57, be Nafcfe - BJ» 89 ■ F-3S38 BORDEAUX Cedn - HKNCE 


Ccutrp 


Tefc 


□ pmxsb send to jur En-Prtfnevr otter and your tree Christmas CstaijQoe 
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Hoping for lets 
and not much 
hindrance 

Buying a Devon cottage for renting out to tourists 
is no holiday. Graham Norwood doesn't mind 



I t's amazing what a 
little downsizing can 
do. As my property in 
St Albans. Hertford- 
shire. increased in 
value over the years. I came 
to realise that cashing in 
these gains and buying a 
smaller house would release 
enough capital to buy a cot- 
tage in south Devon as a sec- 
ond home. 

But should it be a week- 
end place or could it also be 
a nice little earner as a holi- 
day let Tor tourists? There is 
much to consider. 

First, capital appreciation. 
Will property price rises con- 
tinue the trends of recent 
years, let alone come any- 
where near matching 
increases in the FTSE 100? 

In 1990. the FTSE 100 was 
about 2.000. Now it is com- 
fortably above 5,000. But 
according to the Halifax, 
house prices arc scarcely 
higher now than at the start 
of the decade - even if prices 
in the 10 years to 1990 rose 
spectacularly. 

But even if the safety-first 
attraction of modest prop- 
erty rises is attractive, 
remember that property in 
most holiday locations 
increases more slowly in 
value than in. say. south- 
east England. 

So you must investigate 
the area where you want to 
buy. For me it was Dart- 
mouth. a well-preserved sea- 
side town with good sailing, 
beautiful countryside, three 
local entries in The Good 
Food Guide, and family- 
friendly facilities. It looked a 
good prospect for holiday 
lets for the reasonably 
well-off. 

Yet even here property 
appreciation is neither high 
nor guaranteed. Lesley Chal- 
lacombe, senior partner with 
Singer and Singer, Dart- 


mouth’s oldest estate 
agency, says: "When Miras 
[tax relief on mortgage inter- 
est payments] on second 
homes was scrapped, things 
changed. By 1992, there were 
big drops in prices and in 
the numbers of homes sold." 

But she admits that holi- 
day homes - 20 to 25 per 
cent or her stock - are a sign 
of a more affluent area in 
which price rises will be 
higher than in other towns 
and villages. 

Second, there are tax 
advantages. Benefits begin if 
the property is available for 
letting for more than 2-10 
days in the tax year, and is 
let for more than 70 days. 


An intensive 
week of 
decorating 
was relieved 
only by my 
signing a deal 
with a letting 
agency 


but is not occupied for more 
than 31 successive days by 
the same person. 

You must consult an 
accountant, or at least the 
Inland Revenue. A reading 
of the Inland Revenue bro- 
chure. Taxation of Rents: A 
Guide to Property Income, is 
a good start. And it is worth 
remembering what can often 
be set against tax: 

■ Some set-up expenses; 

■ The cost of buying, alter- 
ing. building, installing or 
improving fixed assets used 
in the business; 

■ Some wear and tear. 

■ Some replacement items; 


■ Travelling expenses to 
visit the property; 

■ Professional service 
expenses - legal, insurance 
and so on; 

■ Interest on mortgage pay- 
ments [taking out a mort- 
gage on a second property Is 
a good move, even if you can 
afford to buy it out- 
right). 

Third, there is rental yield. 
Again, the advantages may 
be fewer than you expect. 
En glish Country Cottages, a 
leading letting agency, calcu- 
lates that in a March-Oct- 
ober summer season, aver- 
age holiday home occupancy 
is only 20 weeks, with rent 
obviously dependent on loca- 
tion and property- size. 

By the time the owner 
deducts agency fees, the pre- 
tax income can be surpris- 
ingly modest. Some agents 
provide everything from 
marketing and financial 
expertise to laundry and 
cleaning services, but they 
can charge 40 per cent of 
rental income. 

This can be topped up by 
private rental to friends and 
family* if the agency permits, 
by weekend breaks or by 
longer-term winter letting - 
although owners of second 
homes worry about prospec- 
tive social security claim- 
ants moving in to Ye Olde 
Cottage and being reluctant 
to leave when summer 
comes. But one or all of 
these incomes will not make 
anyone a millionaire. 

So if it is so bard to earn a 
good return, why do it? For 
me, the answer was obvious 
- it would be fun. I probably 
wouldn’t lose (although 
property prices can go down 
as well as up), and I would 
be able to use the house 
myself when it was not 
being rented. 

I took the next step. Visits 
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to Dartmouth confirmed it 
was the right location but 
there were relatively few 
properties at the right price 
and suitable for a holiday 
let. 

Some ruled themselves 
out. A few vendors wanted 
buyers with Devon connec- 
tions to limit the holiday let- 
ting and second-home wave, 
which 1 was seeking to join. 
Other properties were in the 
wrong place or seemed like 
first homes for permanent 
residence. 

Eventually the right one 
came up, a leasehold maison- 
ette in a 300-year-old house 


in the heart of the town. It 
oozed rentability. Surveys 
and offers were made and 
accepted and then . . . the 
freeholder refused to agree a 
change to tbe leases from 
domestic living to rental. 

More visits spawned 
another offer on a free- 
hold flat, part of a 
former hotel with a glorious 
estuary view. Bat after 
months of amicable discus- 
sion with the owner there 
seemed no end to a disag ree- 
ment be was having with the 
owner of another flat in the 
same block - an argument 1 
would have inherited had I 


gone ahead with the pur- 
chase. 

So, third Hme lucky. This 
time I went for a freehold 
cottage. There would be no 
need to obtain permission 
from someone else to rent 
the property. 

It was five miles out of 
Dartmouth in a working 
farming village, giving me 
more for my money but 
there would be a change of 
marketing strategy. This 
would be a country cottage, 
not a waterside haven. . 

And it happened. Last 
month I became the owner 
of a 120-year-old. cottage in 


Blackawton, converted from 
part of file village pub. An 
intensive week of decorating 
was relieved only by my 
sig nin g a deal with a letting 
agency to make it available 
to holidaymakers from early 
January. 

So now 1 just have to make 
it meet health and safety 
requirements, insure it for 
public liability, find a care- 
taker and a cleaner and a 
gardener, stock it like a 
home, make it child-proof, 
provide written guides to the 
equipment inside and to the 
charms of the local area, and 
• about 50 other firing. ... . 


Now, the real work starts. 
■ Useful reading: 

Investing in Residential 
property . by David and Hil- 
ary Humphreys ( available 
from Humphreys Consulting. 
Akeman Street, Kirtlington, 
Oxon, OX5 3JQ). 

IB 150 Taxation of Rents: a 
G uide to Property Income, 
Inland Revenue Practitioners 
Series ( available from Inland 
Revenue. Business Profits 
Division {Schedule AJ. Room 
433. 22 Kingsway. London. 
WC2 GNR). - , - 

English Country Cottages 
Guide to Letting. Grove. Farm 
Bams. Fakenham. NorfoUj^ 
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Winkworth 


SWITZERLAND 

Near Lausanne and 
Lake Geneva 

Magnificent 15 tram hens* 

Set tn 2.4 hectares Swimming poof 
Separate 5 toon staff/ gued house 
Exquisite decoradon 
(farmer fume of a famous Ebukecfari 
Price : 8 l3oi Sirs 
Investors in Property 
Tel UK ♦ (0)1X1 905 5511 


CHATEAU D'OEX 
VERMES G9TAAD 


Exirxutvr selection of 
Apartments & Chalets to 
SKlueriantTs Premier Std Resorts 
Personal Adrtce & 
Management Service 
BILABS' SCOTT 
TtoSttMCpecUkt 
Tel/Fax: OX24S 633315 (UK) 


Jambs Street, Makylrbone. wl 
Seoaod Hxr 5uflo Hx is tar coniDMi ckae id Bond SDcet Tube 
£109,950 iL*Ho*dl 

Broajd wick Street. Soho, wl 
Snuumg One Double Bedroom Apt, S/Wood Roots. 

Bxbmom with Roll Top Bath. Open Hu Kbcheo/Kccp 
£159.958 (UBoU) 

Beaumont Buiumncs, Covejvt Garden. wc 2 
TVwDuabte Bedroom Fto on Puuf t aiun. FVu a Mlfas Coon, dacwibe Open 
bon* 

£199350 (L’BoMl 

Willoughby Street. Bloomsbury wcl 
A Spacious Tm Doable Bedroom Hit over Two Floors. 

Yard* from Bnnsh Munro. f^tra. Dcubfe Raxfukm 
£280£00<L T Hold) 

Conway Street, Fitzrovta wl 
Set m J Ne» Development S—ng Poor Bedroom Masoecnc. 
Kxcben/BieaUast Room. Solid Oak Flooring, in pod; Two Lined Building 

JOSSjmfUHdd) 

Neal Street. Covent Garden, wc 2 
Arranged over Four Boors. dn» Pmne Locnkn Three Doebte Bedroom Manonette. 
Bearfi n from Roof Terrace. Dining Room. Double Rrorptio o. Own Entrance 
£600,000 lL*Botd) 

Manchester Street; Marylebone. wl 
Rw Bedroom Home is tome She Ananged orer Fn* Hoare 
Comcrosoty. 3 Rec^jatBcoOi^Bemxxns. Sm Pam 



Situated on 10 acres in the most beautiful treed area of Dallas, behind iron gates, 
this Texas Chateau reflects 1 4-th and 15th century French architecture. Gatehouse, 
multiple staff apartments. 12 car garage and lake. Call for brochure. 214-526 - 
1474 or trunealc<fi''airmaiLnet.com 

Pat Truncal f. $15,000,000 - Dallas, TX 



Parque da Floresta 

^ 4 * Golf & Leisure 

to ^ 

£»* The Heart of the Ihtspoiti Western Algiim 
A sensible borne tor your canted 

S* # 

The sunshine home for your family 


Shirk M.jrkel l nccrt.nnU 

L n it Tru^t Doubts 

Lower Income from 
Lower Interest R.iles 

Lower Pension Returns 

. Lower Annuities 


Lo.Vury town house-* dr villas 
with pools 

* 

j Ruque di Floresta's 
tenure fadhdes 

indude- 

18 hole Golf Course, 

Tennis Centre, Bowls, 

Health & Fitness Qub, Heated 
tools, Bonk Restaurants. 

• 

Waft interest ntashUfidliitg, 

| slap Soundly bwcrixg your \%pa home. 
m one of Europe's atnmat dmtatts, 

| is anting inane 5% aeti. 

vith potential opitd gmwtk 

Can fora colour brochure 

today oru 

01223 3X6820 

Apia, irtpr iw^VisB 


NASSAU 


PHc -CONSTRUCTION PRICES 
FROM SeiF.COO TC- S'.. 5 MILLION. 


Tocfeaj HvT«^. In N»C*fair Mac 


. fa 

F*icJheA% New' Lcwbd. 

NaSSx'S frvei Srhr 

Otxa tfrmf AdcUnoK 



Exdusivo UeactitTcrt resaaroes. 
second hares or sfOdddass 

mvasanert ccpcrtundies on Cable 
Beach. 3 OeOrxm, 3 1,2 bath nomas. 

g£ad cornrmrtif wtn 2J-how 
secunh-. 2 pods. tons, fitness centre. 
ExceSait tax advantages. 
Maqgangtt. ii mi itevr 

sevtces ponded. 


For featho itemton cafi 
f>S% 327-01 12 • Fax 327-0114 
Or Via Oj &Ses Ota ai Cable Beadi 
Vitosaa nwxhjrtjcccnr 
£-<TEi rtnetajrcccam 


English developer offers three 
bouses remaining in six house 
tte reto pm cg l. Jiivor ial raraf she. 
20 mins Skua. 

2-1 beds. 30 ft rces. C/H. terrace 
j (Idas, mwracnare, magnificent pooL 
For cekor brochure 
TeFFax; Ifl059i 577-707055 


BELSIZE PARK. NWS 


Monte Carlo 


Two luxuriou s Bpartmants 
flwo roam and lour roam) 
andonortudtaaSwlm wondarfid 
vteaw avadabte to Ml in B» prea&ous 
Sun Tower m Morte Caito 
Phone; *377 S 8068 1004 
from MenMO - phone 008086 UM 


FRENCH PROPEHTY NEWS MonlMy 
oW. new 8 ski properties, legal 
column eic. Aefc lor ytxir FREE copy 
now Tel 0181 947 1834 


LONDON 

PROPERTY 


3CLF 



£ 200,000 


: .m £7S,000 


mm ‘ ■■■'.. vuA^sot 

n*CH. colp a cotimrn club 

V for a coteB- brodwre 

udprop«rWKdermHlestoiU4U 

¥' : -rw-- 0«W 961 147 

9 : 'fir; l*S0«»1 «uvriie-4lufo«.p 


FRENCH RIVIERA 

firopeity sales and rcnals. 100 's of 
cotow photos on our mb-site: 
wwwxoastcountryxom. Coast 
and Country. The English 
Estate Agents on the 
French Rfvtoia. 

Tel: i-33 (0) 4 92 92 47 50 


■* T « r » « dnrr » - avrrtveu • 

BRODMCK ROAD. SW 17 
ftfighifa 1 VhAmn wn-deutM 
!«•« *iA Anri, >4* Ist-ief 

jranJca 

V Rn-ujiwn B>«m; 34' KiKben: 

5 Bodnxm., : Bafrrwon. 
FJtEEHOU3 tmjso 

nurvvtv RO AD. SW1S 
Spams wm-dencfcal hme wnb oil 
unset netting wad anraruve bV (rwdcO. 
2 Reeejxion Bums, Kud*n/Bro4T« 
Rmi; d Bolnxem; B jt tg im n . 
2 Sepnw UrOe 

FREEHOLD CP&MB 

'BELLEVUE VILLAGE*, SW17 
Nnly ro to bhbeJ h«c. DooMe 
KcccpOoo Room. KacftcnlBmaklea 
RtMa; i Brtiooax. Rnhnma: 
Sbswer Rrom Efl Sortr. Nl CjdB 

freebouj axsm 

0181 767 7711 


Newly refurbished two 
double bedroom Oat set on 
second floor of an 
Edwantian residence. The 
apartment Is very spacious 
and has an abundance or 
light throughout. The 
apartment Is set In the 
heart of Bel size park and la 
a moment's waflt away 
from Belslze Park's 
amenities. 


Long Loasc. 
£199.950 


l Telephone: 0171-431 3104 J 

EC4. Sjwdnui rfudio is dev. cn> Ikd, 
icod Lu. lAwf CSOpw 
SWT®, sauora® I fodoa 2nd Or m 
p»J iw, u/f S73pa 
BaMmlap I hod ,• Mi Om 
2 nxcp room, lum L325pa 
Ckrtkcaaafl. Lo^c ttailod Jtjk- qa. 
wn«l fVwrmg mod t* lam LnSpv 
EC1. J bed. 2 torn id pcewipooi 
nea dm. FemidMCJSlftM 

Da Watney 
0171 253 4414 


TliKESHFR OWEN 


Currently avaOable 
two riverside Penthouses. 


VALIANT HOUSE 
Msdor dnigoed 2 bed apartment 
balcony and roc* leneoa. 
E3WLOOO 

CA I ITO HOUSE 
PLANTATION WHARF 
3 bed 2 twh ntti South Westady 


£398,000 


Tet 0171 924 3130 


CRIENT) <Si | 
pALCKE I 


Tel: 0171 225 0814 

Address: 293 Brompton Road, London SW3 2DZ 
E-Mail: rentate@friendandfafcke.co.uk 

SLOANE STREET, 
LONDON SW1 

A selection of exceptional refurbished 
three bedroom apartments in this 
Edwardian mansion block located close 
to Sloane Square. State of the Art 
features include Cable TV. Resident 
Concierge. 

Use of Cadogan Place Gardens and 
Tennis Courts is available subject to an 
annual fee. 

Long lets unfurnished El 400-El 600 per week 

(1900 Sq Ft - 2225 Sq Ft) 


IkQwimni 

LnrncR ECTM SAP 


LITTLE VENICE 
W9. 

Newly built F/H 
house with 
garden and 
garage. 
£545,000. 
Macmillans 
0171-266-1010.: 


I^yieFax 

GREAT AUNTIES 
CADOGAN SQUARE 
PENTHOUSE 

Itofly uunndcimvl wnh nariuNe 
pink hdiiwj sad aimm wUoblc 
im is rebel red Rnda kiKhen na 
IW. BH uu ded fctUr tmutoy jkh. 

-U2SM0- 

EXTEND ABLE M LL\SE 


I'AEK 1 \NE HI. .II >T (in 


a roaictnporw^sryl^dupISq 
JJMuUixih with terrace and 
oada-gronnd parking, rtfiuiiislied to 
aa exacting statist. Recep, 
Ivrtch/broik rm. 2 dbfc Bojs, 2 bths, 
l lefc), Ckak rm, 1 15 yii£fi7SjQ00 
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HART HOUSE, CITY OF LONDON 



8/9 GILTSPUR STREET EC1 

Close to Old Bailey & St Pauli 
& opposite Merrill Lynch’s 
proposed UK HQ. 

Three 2 bed 2 bath luxury 
apartments and one 2 bed 
2 bath duplex apartment in 
stunning new development 
in Edwar dian budding. 
Good light, lift, 999 year leases. 

£245,000 - £350,000 


0171-491 2927 FAIRGR0VE (CITY) LTD 


01712253866 


HOHESEAHCH LONDON. London's Nai 
Specton Search Gonpany. toebase. 
kmbttt* & UengBrnert. KnigptMau 
SW3. Tat +4* 171 SB 106$, Pax- 
444 171 638 1077 when— e hcojik 


r RUTLAND GATE 1 

KNIGHTSB RIDGE, S.W.7 

toy RthL nc»ij ic-forbl^xd 

m teditnmcd flit h pmpoie baih Hock. 
Band m Ckbea. CumsK. 

CMO per RUMb inckHBng casral iKatng 
a»d be* mm. AvAbk row 
AfrAxm. 

Wrowrirbfr 

B17158I IQPer 91189 JO 2D9 a 


J^neFox 

abandoned wreck 

CHELSEA SW3 

Aufculh It* c amc a well mrxmcvl 
sfawhroj wrcL, ba ispftc *ha a«r 
c *m* 1 « *o need j arophav* 

re-farti whidi *uokl pv* the l*4y 
|wit luw a trill, iooan Tnc fod 
Cbelira Hone, and a todt, SriUcr 
aius LWQiMj. 

-€959000- 

FREEHOLD 


0171 225 3866 


Plata Estates 

maansmiaai. • i "*» 

tarel ik* 4 ftroiv ifc^bcd «n*l Ikw I 
Wh JnTOis view <4 H*lc Rail Dud 
Ps*w*»- faderan nuh tower Sm» 
Roan, fhuj KtKlk*. Li 
Kc-Afcanifcc 

8171 5U7M* Ci& pm 

gEmERBV GAR DENS. SW5 
CiMaifUJiy k*r iiyfc; mwaidic • nh kw< 
ptv*: hwf fcmax. ; Bahwn, .j itto, 
*dh S towct^, Rccqnkn Aai ftn 
Bfaxs. ftM 1 Tcnar. Onamnd CmA 
Mane cl t^rod Hemr nd Hm Wacr 
0171 SSI 7946 050 p«l* 
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Double or quits for 
, unlucky investors 

Buyers unable to let their investment property face a gamble - 
should they spend more to make more? Anne Spackman reports 

a ta * e .°f tn ~ — W b w - - — ■■■'- John D Wood, which, since Traditionally there h 
lmaton* Si Kern^^fTrVj- *** merger with PKL, has been very little supply 
“L ® s ' lfle jj Arti'Zrf Bf jsU-flr-zjT become one of the biggest short-term accommodate 
wdU r have B bomrh t rentals players in London, in England, partly becau 
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T his is a tale of 
some unlucky 
Investors. The 
poor creatures 
will have bought 
a London property within 
the past 16 months, paying a 
higher price than would now 
be fetched on the open mar- 
ket. 

They may well then have 
struggled to find a tenant at 
the level of rent they expec- 
ted, leaving them with costly 
atoid periods - when the 
property is empty - and ulti- 
mately, a lower income. 

Such Investors were the 
ones caught holding the 
wrong properties when the. 
London market stopped. 

But they might find a solu- 
tion to their problems In the 
growing business of short 
lets. 

It is something of a double 
or quits option: you have to 
spend a little more to get a 
lot more. However, that may 
well appeal to the Instincts 
of the man; Hong Kong- 
based investors trapped in 
this dilemma - providing 
their finances are not 
already stretched to the 
limits. 

Most of these properties 
jre small flats in central and 
■astern parts of town. The 
City of London is probably 
home to the highest number 
of vic tims . Rents there have 
fallen from a high of £400 a 
week for a one-bedroom flat 

to £250-£275. 

The good news is that the 
same properties often lend 
themselves well to short lets. 

A short let can be any- 
thing from seven days to six 
months, but Is usually 
between four and six weeks. 
The demand comes primar- 
ily from large companies, 
particularly banks, looking 
to house staff somewhere 
convenient for work and 
cheaper than the equivalent 
standard In a hotel 
The key criteria, according 
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for any letting: small flat, 
above ground-floor level, 
near a Tube station, with a 
reasonable service charge. 
For short lets it must also be 
in a good block, with a con- 
cierge a major bonus and, 
crucially, it must be well fro 
nished. 

This is where the extra 
cost comes in. Short-term 
tenants arrive with just their 
suitcases. They want pic- 
tures, candlesticks, mirrors 
and books, as well as a bed 
and a sofa. Humphreys esti- 
mates that it costs between 
£8,000 and £10,000 to furnish 
properly a one-bedroom flat, 
and up to £15,000 for two- 
bedrooms. 

Management fees are also 
higher. Most companies 
charge in the range of 15-25 
per cent, depending on the 
level of services, such as 
rfpgning and laundry, to be 
provided. 

The returns are similarly 
impressive. Short-term lets 
command a premium of 
about 40 per cent over aver 
age long-term letting rates in 
the City. The more expen- 
sive the area, the smaller the 


to George Humphreys of margin: In Kensington, it is 
CA}mptons' investment likely to be nearer 20 per 


are the same as 


John D Wood, which, since 
its merger with PKL. has 
become one of the biggest 
rentals players in London, 
has expanded strongly in the 
short lets business. It 
recently put together the 
ideal short lets investment 
package in Fleet Street 

It bought a Berkeley 
Homes building for an Irish 
investor, which was finished 
to his specification. Occu- 
pancy rates in the six flats - 
one two-bedroom and five 
one-bedroom - have been 
over 95 per cent at weekly 
rents of £550 for the one-bed- 
room flats. That is double 
the rental it would have 
achieved as standard let- 
tings. 

The company recently 
linked up with ExecuStay, 
one of the largest firms in 
this market in the US. with 
6J)00 properties on its books. 
EaCh hopes to use the other 
to place transatlantic busi- 
ness. 

The US is about 10 years 
ahead of the UK in the devel- 
opment of this market 

Some of the organisations 
renting properties in New 
York will seek downtown 
areas such as Battery Park 
City, TriBeCa or on Wall 
Street itself, while others 
insist on being up-town. The 
same story is told in London, 
where US bankers still 
expect to be housed in the 
west, rather than the east 

Ellen Boland, one of Exe- 
cuStay’s senior vice-presi- 
dents, explains that the big 
US banks and accountancy 
firms have “corporate” 
apartments: the firm takes 
on the apartment for 12 
months and decides who will 
stay there and for how long, 
but the apartment is man- 
aged by ExecuStay. 

Lisa Holden of John D 
Wood sees the same trend 
coming to London. “Com- 
panies that are unsure about 
the economic climate would 
rather have flexibility with 
their rentals than be tied 
down long-term, " she says. 


Traditionally there has 
been very little supply of 
short-term accommodation 
in England, partly because 
local authorities have seen it 
as encouraging a down- 
market, transient popula- 
tion. That is now changing, 
with both short lets and 
their more expensive equiva- 
lents. serviced apartments, 
appearing across the capital. 

In Birmingham, an entire 
new bousing development in 
the buoyant city centre is 
being marketed as short- 
term accommodation. 
Knight Frank is offering ane- 
and two-bedroom flats In 
Ludgate Lofts for a mini- 
mum of two weeks, with a 
twice-weekly cleaning ser- 
vice, parkin# and concierge 
service, at prices starting 
from £1.800 a month. 

Developers struggling to 
sell their properties In Lon- 
don are also exploring short 
lets as a way to tide them 
over the present difficult 
market conditions. Hamp- 
tons is investigating whether 
to set up a specific short lets 
department to deal both 
with them and with their 
large portfolio of individual 
investors. 

Those individuals consid- 
ering the short lets option 
need to consult a specialist 
agency to see if their prop- 
erty would be suitable. Hav- 
ing good, experienced man- 
agement is even more 
crucial in short-term than in 
long-term letting, as there is 
no time to put problems 
right later. Both John D 
Wood and Foxtons are 
strong in the sector. 

Short lets are also a possi- 
bility for home-owners going 
abroad for a few months - 
particularly if they live in 
London. Agents say there is 
strong demand from over- 
seas visitors looking for non- 
hotel accommodation in the 
summer months in particu- 
lar. John D Wood charges 15 
per cent for introducing a 
tenant and 21 per cent for 
the frill management service. 
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HERTS & ESSEX BORDERS 

An exceptionally well located country property with 
distant views over the surrounding countryside and 
Epping forest with approx 35 acres 

4 Reception Rooms, 5 Bedrooms, Sun Room, 2 Bathrooms 
Kttchen/Breakfast Room, 4 Car Garage, Utiuty and Plaxrooms 
Single Garage 

Epping 5 mites - Harlow 5 miles - M.I1 (J7) 4 miles 
Central Line Underground (Epping; 5 miles 

PRICE GUIDE offers in the region of 

£85 


KfcfIXIIlII] 


For more information please telephone 
N Westoby 

01279 755400 
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DEVON EXMOOR NATIONAL PARK 

Sutronaded by Nmntd TRdt 
voodlaad. Set n die pictmoquc 
Heddon Vjlley. A a itwmni ri. 
Mate rammed county booc- 
5 bedroom, 1 m bahroantt, 
4 iCceaiaB room*, rrwurd. irptambed. 
gardens, nablcf and paddocks. 

REF: RAR /7922 

PRICE OTTOS: 375^0® 
TEL: (01271 ) 327919 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
PLAY GOLF TO OWN THE 
ULTIMATE SEC OND HOME 




TO BE SOLO BY PUBLIC AUCTION 

iUWIm* wW pwH'l 
<tn FndmSINtnrmhtr I9V8 
at The Pmih Church Ihtomf. Banutaplr 
at 3 pm 

Weft Veo Moor F«rw 
W’ldmidR*, TJvcrtxw, Dcroo 
cm n B loudly lowtioft or ihe end «d' te own driveway wg ttar wbb a ra ag ot 
■ sod mddoeU A tfibpidued farmhouse writ appmil far 

■pprmitnttdv 42 sera. 

TWjtiHzm32a*i» 

VMS AND COUvf RVBKBStSS THRQUCH OUT NORTH 


SIEGFRIED 
SASSOON’S 
Historic country not be 
*2 laige apis, wd 
magnificent wing 

available 

Designer Kitchens, 
privaielift. 

ganigw/siorapc. 

4> Use of Mimwnding 
parkland bul no garden 
i-horeb. 

♦ Designed w be secure- 

Also Hfcai for ibosc that 

or for week-ends. 
iMek^p, go ow<t - 

Tel; 0171 244 6176 



LXKESlOC LODGE ,? 6 ‘ 



miidhitnr fa ■ seam 

cnviraMH* mkfal 

MMftq rideiriftBnrtTOMttewgiBd 

13 ■»* ofwptrb prim, faebdfag 

■jswfenrtiftiiodmdfcHbcMfL 

Exeter and MS 12 tiles, 

SaBmg sod ana 2fc tike. 

ToKjuoy 8 railes, London by toil 
2V*bow. 

Prices from £375^)00 

SlXBNDUS KtRBRfSSES 
ItkOtfM T»sa FbxiOlSMTWSn 


□ 3 Bedroom 2 Bathroom lakeside lodge on it's own 
18 tote golf coarse. 

□ Four 999 year memberships lo Golf Course/Ldsare Chib. 
Gym, indoor Pool, Sauna, Steam Room Jacuzzi & Tennis. 

□ Extended wrap around decking, lodge enjoys 
lake and Manor House Views 

□ Many internal improvements me insnlaied Wooden Floor 

□ 80 miles from London. 

□ Viewing by appointment. 01604 671299 


SURVEYS 


Drlaken of si 
Period and 


iiintrv Homes. 


Surrey, d-ussex. Hampsmre. London, 

LLOYD DAVIES 

Cnsr Surveyors 
01483 451999 



Dunkirk Manor: with an acre, a history, and a £675.000 price tag The Captain's House at Chatham: lease for sale 

On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

Cotswolds’ ups and downs 


H ouse prices 
climbed relent- 
lessly in the 
Cotswolds in the 
first nine months of 1998, no 
doubt fuelled by the 
wealthy Londoners who jam 
the M4 on Friday night to 
be ready for house hunting 
on Saturday morning. 

Prices rose more during 
the first three-quarters of 
this year than they rose in 
all of 1997, according to 
local agent Butler Sherbora. 
But, the firm predicts, they 
will be static at best in the 
last quarter of the year - or 
may fall by up to 3 per cent 
In the Jan uary -Sept ember 
period, cottage prices rose 
by 15 per cent, as against 9 
per cent in the 12 months of 
1997; farmhouses and village 
houses 16 per cent (10 to 11 
per cent in 1997); and larger 
country houses 16.5 per cent 
(1L5 per cent in 1997). 

The cash figures from 
FPDSavills. comparing 
south Gloucestershire prices 
in spring and autumn 1998, 
tell a similar story. Between 
spring and autumn, three- 
bedroom detached cottages 
rase from a range of 
£140,000-£200,000 to a new 
range of £15O,OOO-£225.OQ0: 
five to six-bedroom farm- 
i houses with between one 
and five acres from £325,000- 
£425.000 to £350,000-£450,000; 
and large country houses 
from upwards of £650,000 to 
upwards of £700,000- 
In Oxfordshire (which 



Keepers Cottage, in Kent I9tfc century gamekeeper's home 


includes part of the Cots- 
wolds) house prices are con- 
siderably higher, but the 
agent detected no increase 
between spring and 
autumn. Cottages cost 
between £150,000 and 
£250,000 in north Oxford- 
shire and from £195,000 to 
£300,000 in the south of the 
county; farmhouses and vic- 
arages from £500,000 to 
about £850,000: and large 
country houses start at Elm. 

Among Cots wold houses 
on sale is Dunkirk Manor at 
Amberley, thoroughly 
Georgian, listed grade IT*. 
Now with seven bedrooms 
and a two-bedroom flat, it 
belonged in the early 19th 
century to the owner of the 
nearby Dunkirk mill, which 
turned the wool of Cotswold 
sheep Into baize cloth for 
soldiers' uniforms and sur- 


facing billiard tables. 

The house comes with an 
acre and is priced at 
£675.000. from Jackson-Stops 
in Cirencester (01265-653334) 
or FPDSavills in Bath 
(01225474550). 

Captain’s House 

The former naval dockyard 
at Chatham in Kent built 
and repaired ships for the 
navy - notably HMS Vic- 
tor}' - from the Armada to 
the age of nuclear sub- 
marines. 

It is well worth a visit for 
its hands-on history of the 
navy and a large collection 
of grand buildings beside 
the river Medway. These 
include the l,140ft-long rope- 
works of 1785 with most of 
its original machinery, and 
the ship construction sheds 


which lead directly to the 
train sheds. 1 

The Historic Dockyard 
Trust is now selling a 125- 
year lease on the 18th cen- 
tury Captain's House, where 
the senior naval officer at 
the dockyard used to live. It 
was built on to the end of 
the Officers' Terrace of 12 
bouses but. not surpris- 
ingly. is bigger. 

The Captain’s House has 
a walled garden and good 
front views to the river. The 
price is £295,000 from Clut- 
tons Daniel Smith in Maid- 
stone (01622-756000). 

Still in Kent. Keepers Cot- 
tage at Tilmanstone near 
Sandwich is a smart three- 
bedroom, 19th century 
gamekeeper's cottage with a 
pronounced front gable, for 
the Dane Court estate. 
Listed grade II. it costs 
£195.000 from GW Finn in 
Sandwich (013M -612147). 

The Old Reading Rooms 
at Wiveliscombe near Taun- 
ton in Somerset are also 
listed grade D and bas a 
similar front gable to Keep- 
ers Cottage. 

Built in 1S87 as an impor- 
tant addition to local ameni- 
ties by the Hancock family 
who were the local brewers, 
the building used to house 
the town's reading and bil- 
liard rooms and still has an 
upstairs minstrels' gallery 
to recall the concerts and 
jollities. The price is £95,500 
from Webbers in Wivelis- 
combe (01984-624055). 
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LUXURY NEW DEVELOPMENT 



ROYAL GATE KENSINGTON 

Special Launch Weekend 

New Show Apartment and Penthouses 
Visit the Marketing Suite — attractive terms 
for this weekend only 
at 

Wrights Lane, Kensington, London W8 
(Just off Kensington High Street) 

Open 1 Oam to 6pm 

0171 376 2981 

Prices from £375,000 


THIS WEEKEND ONLY 
14th & 15th November 1998 




21 November 1998 


World-wide Property Supplement 


The Financial Times on the 21 st November will publish a world-wide colour supplement on: 

“The London Property Market” 

This opportunity should provide a perfect advertising vehicle to all property agents and developers who are currently 
promoting their properties within the Capital and Commuter betL 

Renowned for award winning ecfitorfai and excellent colour reproduction, this supplement will be distributed to an affluent 
audience of 1J2 million people In over 140 countries. 

Prime positions In mono are still available, however, due to demand it Is recommended to book early to avoid 
disappointment 

Preferential rates are bong offered to those who wish to advertise within the London Supplement as well as one of the 
forthcoming worldwide colour supplements in the New Year. 


For further information please contact: 

The Property Team in London Teh +44 171 S73 3211/3591 
Fax: +44- 171 873 309S email: robert.brysonSFT.com 
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Contact the on-sfte show suite on Battersea Church Road, 
London SW11. Fax: 0171 585 0850 





CHELSEA GATE 
APARTMENTS 

EBURY BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON SW1 



SHOW APARTMENTS OPEN 11AM - 6PM DAILY 


Elegant living - quality lifestyle 

Tel: 0171 730 0430 


Fax: 0171 823 4253 


Prices from 

£320,000 




REGALIAN 
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Tim Russ & Company 



mm m . ••’4. 


QdFomigk 

Sfejit 

Beaconsfield 

B nc kingkiosb rtf 



Individual new architect 
designed family home, with 
exceptional specification, 
within two thirds of a mile 
of town and station. 


Jackson-Stops 

& Staff 
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BERKSHIRE 

SUMNMQHU. -LoMod*. EtagsMAad. 5 bcdnxm detached hones. 

Rtwd Aom £650000 CoOa H MurAja Hananral 
Tat 01344 877565. 

MOKMQHAU. 'WnUieU SL Mu)', Fnetanpitoad bed. 5 bedmam 
detached homes. Weed haul S459AXL Contact iichasl Hjrty EattB Agents. 
■fctOIIBOTSTTlJ 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

BEACONSPELD. ■WotxfcWe'. OngDOas Ram 5 bodroom 

homes. Pnoed tan £618.000 Qmtact Hn Ao* andGo. TeL 01404 6BT15C. 

* lh* Port FtatweMi H* 0 1 V* 68123* 

□BHAflDS CROSS. fiarky Gate'. Nogra* ftah. S tattum 
detailed hones, need hon £950.000. Contact: The Final ftrtnu n rt p. 

Tot 0)753 800909 

CHESHIRE 

BOWDON. ‘Cdbge Hcusc'. Souti Down Bead Aparoumb and Tom Howes 
Apartnoifc pot gude SS25A00. Tomi House pace f*ia S3S0jXtL 
Contact Gascogne hUitai Tat 0181 929 Bill 

BOWDON. -Vckxa Hko\ r*o0y Rat 6 bnAo^ri hem NsaK. 

Cawag seen. Cul G aacOjie ttaeraw. 

T«t 0161 9S90I18 

OXFORDSHIRE 

P g WW P. Xeitogs OnJwtT, SHta ftw Road, tfc I l er fcy 0n-Th*g& 

5 betfcotm detached hemes. Priced tarn SdSJS.000. Shonhow open dal y 
130*1 - 5£Cpn. Ttt OWfll BEB 9tZ 


Thtale ■ ml Oidai «# mm oral d 
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SURREY 

COCKAM. r>tkm P»V . Sant, Lent h bedraem ^ 

£715.000 Stnvhanc opsn ikUy KlODJin - 5.0C^m Ttf 0I93T W716R 

GODMJML H y <to 1 PbA' SM Lm. 5 bedroom .fc.uttwd homes. ^ _ 

Pitted tai 0 90 0.000. Cento: Hamptons imefrvdioad. Td 0149341 • — - 

NEWDKKn*. ■awttflamhuia'. Ml Lk*. 6 beteosni *txh«J home 
IhwnhTftttdalMeO.aW WenKme epoi dal, 1 1 OQam - 9 00pm 
Tet 01306631 333 

WARWICKSHIRE 

LONQ nCHMOroiL The Sp*aw»‘. LBdrtna«n Baal ■» mS 9 oedhaom detached 
hams. Paced hn Sa2M00 Contact hhamen H»*nrtortl and Compam 
1«t or BOB 430363. 

WEST MIDLANDS 

COremRY.-CMfcH .HlihkWItoBA 4 jnd T- bedioan *rta<*od homes 
Pnead tarn £348.030. Shonhona open <t*y 0.3Okjm Sd. 01203 4i«J3 

UTTIE ASTON, tTKJwood Port. 1 . Part Don. Lddf Aslan Pat. 

5 bnkran detached hemes. VWnmr open ita^ 9 30am - l«X|m 
H* 0171 963 6188. Meed htan £730.000 

LITTLE ASTON. TBsde PjdT. Rjsenmv Htltoad 5 budioom dataOKd hones 
Read bon SS48.S00. T* 0171 363 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

BUCKNBi, ‘OafdMd'. GeerM S batoon daMdied hones. Pnoed hnm C34MXXX 
Cental Rsbert Odsnon end Company: Tet OtCl 445 331 1 

H8CC9 CORRECT ATT1ME OF SOWS TO PRESS 
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WHERE YOU UVE THE WAY YOU LIVE. 




Bryant 

Homes 


0500 500 ooa 
Coll fn?e for moo? nformaUan 
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4 reception moms. 

7 bedrooms and nearly 
two thirds of an acre of 
landscaped mature garden, 
with southerly aspect 


liurki> Knud linnui.slli'lci Td; fll-t'-M 6SII22 


^ HI SS 

Ld ns Gnd yoor next home 
for you. Wr ore specialist 

HottcttaKh Agents covering 
Bcrhshtre. Bnekhighamshire 
& Oxfordshire. CaU ns on: 
01494681701 . 
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YOU DON’T HAVE 
TO PLAY GOLF TO OWN 
THE ULTIMATE SECOND HOME 

LAKESIDE LODGE 28 


Your ideal second home 
for just £165,000 

□ 3 bedroom, 2 bathroom lakeside 
lodge on its own 18 hole golf 
course. 

□ Four 999 year memberships to Golf 
Course/ Leisure Club, Gym, Indoor 
Pool, Sauna. Steam Room. Jacuzzi 
& Tennis. 

□ Extended wrap around decking. 
Lodge enjoys hake and Manor 
House views. 

□ Many internal improvements 
including insulated Wooden Floor. 

□ 80 miles from London. 

□ Viewing by appointment 

TEL: 01 604 671299 


2 GROUND FLOOR APARTMENTS 


in newly restored Georgian building 


SALISBURY 


within easy walking distance of the shops 
and with views of the Cathedral 
and watermeadows 

Large reception room, kitchen/breakfast 
room, 2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
fitted carpets, gas CH. 

Parking, courtyard garden and use 
of communal gardens 

£239,000 - £259,000 


Humberts 01722 324422 
Myddelton and Major 01722 337575 
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TRAVEL 


Tossed salad takes on a new meaning 


Nick Haslam is 
just settling down 
m to lunch on his 
“ yacht when 
natural forces 
take a hand 
in proceedings 

I t would have been difficult 
to i m agi ne a more tranquil 
scene. The table linen 
flapped in the warm west- 
erly wind, a bottle of good 
white wine sat chilling in the ice 
backet, and from the galley 
below there came the aroma of 
grilling calamari. 

Perhaps best of all. our table, 
on the stern of the Eleftheria, a 
63ft schooner-rigged caique, was 
i*teasy eyeshot of lesser land- 
nvund mortals of the fishing 
port’s small quay. 

Our small party of six had 
arrived the night before in Milos, 
the western-most island of the 
Cyclades, on a tiny chartered air- 
craft from Athens. We quickly 
settled into the Eleftheria and its 
slightly bigger sister. Panther, a 
65ft motor yacht 
That morning, we had walked 
up an appetite, climbing the htvte 
of the island in a hot dry wind 
heavy with the scent of oregano 
and thyme. We ambled to the 
ancient amphitheatre, set into 
the hillside overlooking the sea. 
where, in spite of the fallen 
marble pillars, toppled by earth- 
quakes centuries before, the 
acoustics stOl carried a whisper 
from the stage to the farthest 

S Tryplti, a profusion of tiny 
te houses crowded around 
labyrinthine streets, we sipped 
ouzo at the Ergani Tavema and 
sampled appetisers of tiny fried 
whitebait, courgette pie and paxi- 
madhia. a crusty brown bread 
flavoured with olive oil. oregano 
and tomato. Back on board the 
Eleftheria. Cristos, the crewman- 
cum-warter, had just poured my 
first glass of wine, when three 
fishermen, shouting in Greek 
came running at high speed 
along the quay to leap on to the 
trawler moored alongside us. 

I was just about to make some 
wry comment about the sight of 
others working adding a certain 
je ne sots quoi to one's appetite, 
when the carefully arranged 
salad suddenly lifted off its plate 
and became airborne, to land 
natjj or less jntact in my lap. 



Classic Greece: a cabn sea and bleached blue sky, but the coming of the siro cc o can change the scene in moments 


The sirocco, a hot southern 
wind, bad chosen this moment to 
arrive, turning our snug mooring 
into a treacherous trap. As the 
powerful nimble of engines her- 
alded the rapid departure of the 
Panther and the trawler, Cristos, 
transformed suddenly from but- 
ler to seaman, began hurriedly 
casting off the elaborate network 
of mooring warps. 

Waves started to break against 
the quay. When, with a sickening 
crunch, the Eleftheria r s elegant 
counter smashed against the 
wall, we realised that this was no 
laughing matter. Wine glasses 
flying, we abandoned all pretence 
of being pampered passengers 
and leapt into action, thrusting 
fenders between the bright paint- 
work as it bore down on a small 
charter yacht alongside. 


We saw the crew of that yacht, 
a group of middle-aged French 
people, standing in the cockpit 
amid the ruins of their lunch 
immobilised by fear, paring up at 
us with the glassy look of rabbits 
caught in the headlights. Only 
the sudden arrival of the harbour 
master, roused from his siesta 
with hair awry and screaming 
“Go? Go? Go?" in En glish , jerked 
them out of their stupor. 

As he cast off their ropes, they 
galvanised into action, slipping 
moorings, and sliding past the 
rearing bowsprit of the Elef- 
theria. which Dearly brained one 
of them as they scraped past 

Coast clear, another crewman, 
Georgas, slammed the engine 
ahead and the yacht pulled away 
from the quay until we were out 
in clear water. With fenders 


stowed, we went into the calm of 
the deckhouse to find the women 
of our group ensconced on the 
plush cabin settee, with a seri- 
ously depleted wine bottle, won- 

‘We anchored 
at sunset in 
the vast, 
astonishing 
horseshoe of 
Santorini' 

dering what the fuss was about 
The yachts were storm-bound 
by the sirocco in Milos for two 
days, anchored in a calm cove 
with the wind bowling above 


through a bleached blue sky. But 
with books, wine, good food and 
company it was idyllic. 

On the morning of the second 
day I awoke, conscious that 
something had changed. On deck, 
the air was crisp and cool, and 
the sea at last mirror smooth. As 
quickly as it had come, the 
sirocco had blown itself out, and 
hoisting up the anchor, in com- 
pany with the Panther, we 
steamed for Folegandros, 30 miles 
to the east The island is one of 
the smallest of the Cyclades, and 
as we approached we could see 
white houses on the crest of 
riiffe. which rise 500ft sheer from 
the sea. 

Leaving the Eleftheria in the 
capable hands of Georgas and 
Cristos.-we took a small van up 
to Hora. the principal village 


where everything seemed to be in 
miniature. In the fierce sun of 
midday, houses bedecked with 
geraniums clustered around 
three small squares, where six 
tiny churches stood witness to 
the time when th e island had a 
population of more than 1.000. At 
the bar of the new hotel in Hora, 
which had a mesmerising view 
over ancient terraces to the sea 
800 ft below, the bar keeper, a 
woman in her 60 s, said many 
islanders had left in the hard 
years after the war for Australia 
and South America. 

‘'Migration is for the birds." 
she said smiling , but added that 
when the season was over, she 
went to Athens, because Fole- 
gandros became a solitary place 
in winter when only 300 people 
remained on the island. 
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cretAoes 




In mid-afternoon, we trans- 
ferred our bags to the Panther 
and sped at 20 knots over a calm 
sea to anchor at sunset in the 
astonishing vast horseshoe of 
Santorini. In 1625BC. an eruption 
three times the size of Krakatoa 
vaporised the heart of the Island 
sending tidal waves across the 
Mediterranean, the sea rushing 
into the huge crater to form a 
vast natural harbour eight miles 
wide. Locals cull it la caldera, the 
cauldron. 

In the soft evening light, we 
took the cable car up the steep 
cliff to the town of Flra, 500ft 
above the sea. The contrast could 
not have been greater, with busy 
narrow streets packed with tour- 
ists from two large cruise ships 
moored below. 

We had our last supper under 
the stars at a restaurant with a 
terrace built on the edge of the 
cliff and then walked back to the 
yacht. Slowly descending the 
steep path to the sea. I pondered 
the modem Greek folklore which 
says that Santorini is a favoured 
haunt of vampires. In the dark- 
ness, I could have sworn there 
was a sulphurous whiff from la 
caldera. It seemed that in this 
ancient place anything might be 
possible. 

■ Nick Haslam 's trip to the Cyc- 
lades i oar organised by the Greek 
Tourist Board. New York. The 
London office (tek 0171-734 5937) 
will supply information on the 
Cyclades. He was a guest on the 
Eleftheria courtesy of 12 Islands 
and Beyond (tel + 301 951 3525; 
fax + 301 956 5124). which speci- 
alises in luxury yadu charters in 
the Greek Islands. 
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• TREE CONCORDE' - 
- - UPGRADES at . V 

oyal' .• 

: WESTMORELAND. 

BARBADOS' . 

Soy. 14 nights at this kupcxb. Gott Villa 
retort xc uuu on CONCORDE with 
our compliments! - Fly from. Heathrow 
on 5. or 6 December on a British 
World Traveller flight, stay in V Cluh 
VHJa with b«el service, and return by 
CONCORDE. Villi prices, from £2815 
per penon - anti a saving of over £1800 — 
this » an' exclusive, uamuseabtc and very 
special offer? 

CoS m>w far fidl- deals and far ether Omrordr 
Tarings M Royal West mor e la nd Oris vintrr. 

01244 897 111 

VITIS ATM )«4 


Christmas availability for 
VILLAS & COTTAGES 
in BARBADOS, 

Antigua, Tobago and Anguilla 


BARBADOS XMAS; Usury *•«** a 
i a# im poet "rid, code aa* S3 Pac ■ 
|u Jon Cod C3S80WOH 01?t 7220732 

1 BORM HOLIDAY VLLA OARBAOC«. 

Nr uooch USD3S-E0. Tot 3*6 4 20 
4H8. E-rot tebmobltfotewS- 


CHINA 


CHMA HOLIDAYS LTD- SpoeMshflJ" 
taVac-modo ho*da)» Bireuohom CJ*®- 

lari rraorv. don-os* m. Wub 
and VaiMUo crossing trial 
□171 rfl7 67?7- ATPLC018 


AUSTRALIA 


01244 897 444 w»vma 


FRENCH CARBBEAN XMAS: St Barths 
Vflta 3 beds wtti pool very BpackaiK 
Cod EX06S trie Coifebaan Chapten 
Tot 0171 722 0722 

ST LUCIA XMAS: Cm Estate Unary Vfe 
l gieeM & pool. tank, matt aval 22 Dec - 

BJart CasS E3fleOW 0171 7220722 


PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 

Lqtnry crewed yachts - bwh sail 
and power- in the 60-200A range 
and of the very highest calibre 
available Tor charter 
Mediterranean, Caribbean and 
worldwide. 

Cresrar Yachts Ltd 
Colette Street. 12S Soane Street 
London, SWJX 9 AU 
TW: 0171 734 9962 . 

Fax: #171 824 8691 
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HX 0171 433 1234 


0171 493 0021 
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CANADA 
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0990 434 434 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

’I.V5A2V.E BOTSWANA K6V.:Bli 
ZA?.\5 :A. KstiVA. TAUIAh'.A (, 
.SOUTH AFRICA 




Luwslous remote lodges. VIMUng. 
caning. rfdng and wtwte saJare rift 
8* vwy best Fridas. Sopot! wddfife 
Advemm wo comfort. Cal us to create 
y» Ideal safari. 

•fcfcfoi 604} 829979 Fax: 639879 

AP wuu M UOtnapKn. Mil SEX 

AFBECA S« 

EXCLUSIVE SsS 


O /requent /iyer 

J T a A VjS L 
ALL BESTJMTIOM EX LBIDOM 



Toilor-UmU Safaris 


ZIMBABWE BOTSWANA 
SOUTH AFRICA MAURITIUS 


Enjoy hooey nd joduaton In anal 
axehadve camps and bdgsa. 
E x c a i o nt fltuna vtevAng adftrop 
puidea in open veNte, boats, 
on toot or homet-w* Foaowtnts 
with a weak on a tropical island- 
01489 878593 fim 01489 878504 
joarr veniuM trams, plc 

ATOL4314 


Taflormade Safaris with 

Sajfa&l r Z$*iLve. 

Tanzania Namibia 
Botswana and Z imbab we 

Caflfor a brochurgBibv 

01488 68(611 
Froc 01-488 68505 




J&C Voyagcurs 

Eicisttvc salara to unaO groups 
SpecaSs safari (ride 6 vetade 
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La Manga Club 

& Marbefla »"“ l| i'»ninm )■ 
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SPECIALISTS IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 
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FLEASC CONTACT 
ua to Discuaa 
YOUR TAILORMADE 
AFRICAN 
ADVENTURE 
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safaris • holidays • golf • adventure 


www.go2africa.com 


south africa • botswana • Zimbabwe 


I ROI’ICU PLACES 


R a 


TRAVEL 
Discover a land of 
tstanding natural beauty 
■L Rx over Xycai we have been 
o tfrifcn <p»Bty boBihyi. 
‘.aScBf Wm md nih a- na d r uni 


,01483 419133 

v i:n vs#»? f \ roj. 


Wc offer qoafity saTans throegbod 
Afiica for farther deoils visit 
wwwjropkrmLcgali 
or 

See Teletext P.259 


01342 E 251 Z 3 9 am- 9 poi DbOt 
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Mu. River Safaris 

HBL40IT 

Small group specialists 
The Okavango Delta, 
Botswana. Zimbabwe, South 
Africa, Namibia. Victoria FaRs 
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QE2 ond America 
Gtybreak holidays 
- ail ia from £795! 

Go Christmas shopping in 
Boston, New York or Vrosnogton 

Our perfect pre-Christmas packages Indude a B-nfght 
cruise between Southampton and New York, inclusive 
of all superb food and v > t 
entertainment on the i ” 1 

legendary QE2, 2 or novel agret mr cai; 

3 nights US first class 01703 634166 

*“! — r? ••*»«*“*«*“* 

flight to/from London, .... ... __ _ 

transfers, sightseeing and 0800 000 500 

taxes. Departures Nov qootMg FT/Q43 

18th, 19th & Dec 14th. 


Queen Elizabeth 2 
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LUXURY CRUSES by trua speeMcWL 
Savkigs or onhpncemms on every 
oubo. FREE b. Crutess & L» 

0181 446 0445. Fare 0161 491 6677, 
Wsfasfla. anracnaBeetnduDyagoEcain; 
Brel: RdlMo^FBndNiyeMMOFL 
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Encompassing voyages 
of distinction onboard 
Crystal Harmony 
and Symphony, 
Radisson Diamond, 
Song of Flower, 

Paul Gauguin, 
Seven Seas Navigator, 
Hanseatic, 

The New Europa, 
Bremen, Columbus, 

Le Levant, be PonanL 

La me help you » choose j-our 
cruise and ootsuoding value!! 

Highdhy^ Travel 
Tdk 0181 668 2043 
Fax: 0181 763 8881 


SAILING 


Sociable Flotilla 
Sailing in Greere 
& Turkey 


July and August 
availability with 


— NEW selection of 
29-38ft yachts 

s= NEW flotilla routes 

= NEW Skipper 
On-Board tuition 
a NEW Brush Up 
Courses in Turkey 

& Bare- Boat charter 



* 01273 
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CARIBBEAN EXPRESSIONS 


CAi«aBEA^ 


Okhkc (nun wane of tbu finetf hmeh in 
the Caribbean. from phimiuon houses lo 
hideaway island routta. Our herds 
include Bins Creek. Nfisba Plantauon. 
The Calabash and Jamaica Inn. Our 
Caribbean ts Lands include Battwtos. 
AnligDA and Jamaica but also Nevfo. 
Grenada. Ancuilla and the Virgin 
islands. Holiday s are uikn-madc 10 suit 
your requirenKnlv | British Airways and 
Vurgo Allan ac Chib and I'ppur Clam 
and Concorde loci. (AtTO. ATOL 
XT76K 


| To (Escass your hnfiday plans or for a 
copy of out brochure, phone; 
Caribbeai Eannou 0171 431 2131 




I WAYMARK HOLIDAY S] 


1=1 


Operate cross-county . 
ski tours for atl levels 
In Europe and Canada. 

Prices includes flight 
half or full board, 
ski hire and instruction. 



Phone: 01753 691404 

(24 hours) 




SOUTH AFRICA ZIMBABWE BOTSWANA 


Out & Out luxury, out in Afri cal 


The Belfry 


Experience the grandeur .it' Africa m wmpruous style. Our aflawnadc 
iriiKTaria can rake you ir.im .minnpolian Cape Toxin via nm-kmed 
beaches to ipoaawhr pime roerres, enjoying the meat bczuthul 
jecommodition cn route. No other winter 
desrimnon comes to wannhr recommended. 

■Ffcgto/im LTC tmfyj 



The Belfry is considered to be the best 

located biudnem, golf aid Leisure matt 

in die UK, set in 500 sacs of beautiful 
North Vfenvldtthire ccuntiysiite. There 
is r*o better place to best yaaaeU to a 
well earned breoit this Christmas 
or New Yw, inhere 1 the seasonal 
■atmosphere and tenth* cheer abound. 




CAU. NOV FOR A BROCHURE 

0X244 355503 


Please call our sales team now for your 
Christmas & New Year brochure. 


5! . 

AFRICA 

CONNECTION 


ISMLii 


Ryder Cap Venae 2001 
Wishaw, North Warwickshire B76 9FR 
01675 470033 


Exclusive tailor-made holidays.- outstanding private 
chalets... professional scaiL.. exceptional food and wine... 
MERIBEL AND VERBCER 


FROM THE SPECIALISTS IN LUXURY SKIING 


01256 898231 




CARIBBEAN 


Extra value to the Carihhea 
with British Airways 


welcome to paraaise 




The colourful ubndi uf'dic Caribbean are beckoning, u-ub a superb 
Kketum of often from Cinbbcan Connecatm when Sjmg British ■ 
Anwayv. Exdunvc hotels, afl-inchwive resorts, rifla 
and fiihy-crcwcd yachts. UtoutpaaBd service and 
special sarinp oo British Airways World Traveller 
flights and dub VPorid. ffifctajhi, UK«lfj 


The ultuxnR luxury escape to the powder wfauebeaches ofibe : 
Maldives, Mauritius, Seychelles _ and, now the sophaticaibu. of 
Dubai. Deluxe hotels and attentwe '.*• ; 
service, in a holiday tailored oo exceed., ’ ’ 
your expemtaom. pty u jm i UKm M 
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CALL NOW FOR A BROCHURE *■ FULL DETAILS 

0X244 355SOO 

jS ■ — ^ 

CARIBBEAN BRITISH 
CONNECTION AIRWAYS 


CAU. NOW FOR A BROCHURE 


AIRWAYS 


01244 35 5 5 02 

INDIAN OCEAN' V 




INDIA 

TRAMS INDUS LIMITED 

(he tending Irafia specialist for 
quality holidays offering 

* Escorted group touts 

* Than for independent truvsUas 

* Tailor-made holidays 

* Cues! lecturer touts led by Lady 
Wade -Grey. MA (Oxon) 

Calk 0181 566 2729 or 
Fax: 0181 840 5327 



CONNECTION 


or write to Ttaio Indus Limited. 

II The PuvemenL Popes Lane. 
Baling. London W3 4NG 
ABTA VO705 ATOLJCS 




BEST SKIING 13 
Best PRICES 

Better mova last 

New Ski the Wood brochure out now 


narrttH naaians* 



Ski 

die World 


1999 Brochure 
Available Now 



iff 


BfiCTtVITY 


msmm 


16 top ski resorts in the USA. 1 
Canada, Austria. France and — 
Andorra _ 


9 fabulous Resorts across 
the UK & Costa dd Sol 


. .,1 - • . - r — 


Prices tram £225 
Lowest price Guarantee — ■ 
Just compare our pnoes 
For your tee bnchum simply caO: 

01455 852525 



Excellent acconrnodaiton 
in lodges /chalets or 
apartments 


Leisure A Entertainment 
programmes 





Ski AHw i g hare 18 Yeas Experience in 
aoanging ski boUdays as (he world's 
erety finest resorts. 

Our USA & CANADA programme 
cfien a choice of cmer 72 resorts with 
taftifnmtfci bo&days ooatemi g two or 
three resons a ^ecrafity. 

Wide range of catered drake on offer in 
Europe Deluding Mcribd, Coardrevd, 
Vbl DTsen: sud I faM re Far Amber 
ndoonadoa aodacq^rafoorlxixduiKe 
call oor reservation drptioday. 


Fine Food & Wine 
Call 01479 811810 
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SWAN EX 
HELLENIC 


Swan Hellenic - 
Discovery Cruising 


The ritrjmnff» discovery holiday - 
from the Mediterranean to the Far 
East All our holidays are 
accompanied by Guest Speakers 
and fares indude a full programme 
of sightseeing and all tips. 



Call 0171 800 2200 quoting 
reference AM/FTBA 
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I have seen luxury in Paris. 
Vtama, Madrid and Rome, 
but the palace hotels of my 
own home town, London 
are relatively uncharted 
territory. Certainly, j have 
lunched and dined in the formal 
-rooms Of the Rite. the Savoy The 
^Connaught, the Dorchester and 

PftheHyde park, but I have never 
spent a night under their roofe 
and that is the only way to know 
ja hotel. 

With the exception of Paris and 
Rome, most European capital 
cities have been profoundly 
scarred in our destructive cen- 
tury. Madrid was knocked about 
during the Spanish civil war, and 
the second world war robbed 
Vienna of one or two of its hotels 
and some of its allure. London 
was also badly bombed, but 
somehow the hotels came 
through it more or less 
unscathed and few cities can 
equal the standard and quality of 
Britain's grandest 
For many people Claridgek is 
Vue best of the lot It whb founded 
in 18 12 by one James Mlvart, and 
only acquired the name Clar- 
idgeb when it was bought by a 
former butler in 1854. 

The original hotel took the 
form of a terrace of early Geor- 
gian houses similar to those still 
to be seen on the other side of 
Brook Street The present build- 
ing, by the same C.W. Stephens 
who designed Hatreds, was fin- 
ished in 1898. This year, then, is 
an anniversary of sorts. 

It was always smart, even in 
Mhrart’s day. From the middle of 
the last century onwards, how- 
ever. it began to be chosen by 
royal delegations and heads of 
state before all other hotels. One 
of the most frequently retailed 
stories about Claridge's concerns 
.the caller who asked to speak to 
we king: “Which one?" was the 



Claridge's: It has a rarified, old world air which seta It apart from the brash London world outside 


le Grand Hotel 



; Right and fitting then, that 1 
should spend a night in one of 
the three “royal" suites which sit 
on. top of one another on the cor- 
ner of Davies, and Brook streets. 
Like the rest of the hotel, these 
have recently benefited from a 
£42m restoration, and a clutch of 
famous designers was called in to 
retouch the venerable fabric. 

John Stephanides had done 
little to the vast drawing room - 
itself probably bigger than my 
London flat t other than repaint 
the walls and reupholster the fur- 
niture. The room was Edwardian 
neo-Rococo with a lot of stucco 
moulding and an ornate marble 
fireplace. Antiques were strewn 
here and there: a lovely Rococo 
clock, two Japanese lacquered 
cabinets concealed drinks and 
iVvisian; and pride of place was 1 
green to Richard D’Oyly Carte's 


— v — 

Facelift for a favourite 
of pensioners and kings 

Giles MacDonogh visits Claridge’s, home to the smart set for over a century 


Broadwood piano, still tolerably 
in tune. 

The Art Deco bathroom with 
its mosaics and deep, sunken 
bath were up a couple of steps, 
round the corner from the huge 
bedroom. Stephanies’ ideas 
came into their own in two, small 
anterooms filled with, prints and 
furniture. From his bold colours 
and neo-classical motifs, I had 
the impression he had been leaf- 
ing through the designs of the 
Prussian architect, Earl Friedrich 
SchinkeL 

- As. part of the centenary refit, 
Claridge’s has lost its Causerie, 
which had been offering its selec- 
tion of smorgasbord since the old 
Grill Room was. ditched In 1940. it 
has now been turned into an inti- 
mate fcodktail b&r, something the * 
hotel has sadly lacked in recent 


times. We dined downstairs in 
the famous Art Deco room redec- 
orated by Basil lonides in the 
1920s. Like everything else at 
Claridge’s. it has a rarefied, old 
world air which sets it apart from 
the brash London world outside. 
It is one of the last places in town 
(its sister hotel, the Savoy is 
another) to hold dinner dances. 

There weren't many takers 
that Friday night. For most of 
the evening one old chap and his 
younger partner ploughed a 
pretty lonely farrow. They per- 
formed a spirited rumba and sev- 
eral daring rocks and rolls. 

The rest of the gal&re were only 
mobilised when the little band 
struck up “You make me feel so 
young”. Chairs scraped, bones 
Cloaked and the dance, floor 
was filled to capacity with 


furtively beatific pensioners. 

We were served by Antonio, a 
waiter who seemed to have been 
there at least as long as the room 
itself. To our disappointment he 
admitted working at Claridge's 
only since the early 1960s. Again 
you felt the douceur of another 
age: the menu was ably ex- 
plained, our first choices parried, 
some historical menu suggestions 
aired and rejected, and the orders 
made. 

Neither wild mushroom risotto 
nor a seafood ravioli was Ideal, 
the former was boiled so soft that 
it might have been pudding rice. 
John W illiams * cooking is at its 
best at its mo6t traditional. 

Antonio ably filleted a sole 
mami&rv and. on his own sugges- 
tion. brought me a toumedos Bos- ' 
sim, which complemented a bot- 


tle of 1985 Nuits Saint Georges, 
from a wine list partly shared 
with the Connaught down the 
road. Best of all, and worth 
waiting for a full half hour, was a 
souffle with wild strawberries 
and Chantilly cream. 

I retired happy to a truly regal 
bed, slept the sleep of kings. The 
next morning 1 had breakfast in 
my suite, then, rich only in my 
greater familiarity with the city 
that bore me, I took the Tube 
home. 

■ Information: Claridge's, Brook 
Street, Mayfair, London, WlA 
2JQ. Tek 0171-629 8860. Royal 
suites from £1,900. Other rooms 
start at £265, rising to £3.000 for a 
two-bedroom penthouse. Special 
Christmas rates and menus avail- 
able. 


□ CHILL IN: Stay in the 
world's biggest igloo - the ice 
hotel in Jukkasjarvi. Swedish 
Lapland. Carved out of ice. It 
has 120 beds, colonnaded 
halls, a chapel and a cinema, it 
can hit 35 below in January, but 
you'll keep warm on dog sled 
rides and snow scooter safaris. 
Call +46 980-66800 before it 
melts (in May). 

□ NURSERY SLOPES: Ski 
Beat is increasing the number 
of nannies available for clients 
in Courchevel, La Plagne and 
Ttgnes. Fwe days' narmying, 

8. 45 am -5pm. costs £95 - but 
it's free around Christmas and 
from January 9 to February 6. 
Teh D1 243-780405. 

□ SKIABLE: People with 
physical disabilities can go 
skiing, but they may need the 
right accommodation and 
specialised instruction. Call 
Ema Low (0171-584 2841) for a 
new brochure on adaptive 
skiing at French resorts such as 
Tignes, the first of its kind. 

□ PAN AND SCAN: How’s the 
view from your chalet? Call up 
Simply Ski's website - 
wvw.simpfy-travel.com - for 
360° views from some of its 40 
chalets in France, Austria, 
Switzerland and Canada. 

□ rrs THE LONE SKIER: No 
single supplement at four luxury 
Meriski chalets (except school 
holidays) if you're prepared to 
share. All have en suite 
bathrooms and there is one 
staff member to three guests. 
Prices from £655 a week. Tel: 
01451-843000. 

□ INTENSE: Apr6s ski in a 
tepee when you holiday at 
Engelberg with Swiss Travel 
Service; other treats include five 
days of ski instruction, fondue 
party with torchlight skiing, and 
a husky sled ride. From £635 
for a week; call 01992-456145. 

□ LAPP OF LUXURY: Take 
your Christmas Ijst to Santa and 
his subordinate Clauses in 
Lapland on a seven-day Arctic 

I Adventure with Crystal 
| Holidays, leaving on December 
13 and costing £659. Stay in a 
i log cabin, have lessons in 
cross-country, telemark or 
snowboards, go on a snowshoe 
trek and a snow scooter safari 
- and visit Santaland theme 
park. Tel: +44 0181-399 5144. 


□ ALL-IN: JL Catered Chalets 
(0181-402 7842) claims to be 
the first UK operator to offer 
all-inclusive prices, in luxury 
catered chalets in Val Thorens, 
Les 3 VaS6es. Prices start from 
£800 a week, incbdlng first- 
class Eurostar travel, lift passes, 
instruction, insurance . . . 

□, E-SKI: Leave your e-mail 
address at Borderline's website 
(www.borderiinehols.com) and 
you get weekly snow reports 
from Bareges resort, phis early 
notice of last-minute offers and 
£20 off online bookings. Virtual 
tours available, too. 

□ DEAR DEER: Deer Valley, 
Utah, Is investing SIBm in 
improvements to its skiing 
facilities - partly in Increasing 
its ski able terrain by half. The 
fact that the 2002 Winter 
Olympics will be there may 
explain it, but regular skiers can 
take advantage, too. Can in on 
www.deervalley.com 

□ BULGARITY: Fancy skiing 
or snowboarding in Bulgaria? 
Balkan Holidays will take you to 
Pamporovo or Borovets from 
£199. Accommodation is two- 
to four-star; "starter packs" for 
beginners available. Brochure 
tet 0500-245165. 

df" RUKA ROLL: The ski 
season opened In Finland a 
week ahead of last year, and 
though the fields aren't well 
known, Crystal Ski will get you 
to'Ruka and Pyh£L Snowmobii- 
ing. cross-country, reindeer and 
husky safaris are aH available 
under the Northern Lights, 
details from the tourist board: 
0171-839 4048 or www.Ski.fi 

□ SHORT SKI: Ski Weekend 

(01367-241636) specialises in 
tailor-made short European ski 
breaks for those with limited 
time away from their desks. For | 
those who want to take their 
work with them, corporate 
breaks can handle large or ] 

small groups. 1 

D-, TAKE COVER: DOT insur- 
ance brokers guarantee their 
premium? for skiers will be 10 
percent lower than any other i 

you can find. Commission-free 
foreign currency and discounts 
for families and car hire also on ; 
offer; and no loading for age. 1 

Small print from 0181-522 3424. I 

John Westbrooke 
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Radisson SAS 

MOTEL MANCHESTER AIRPORT 
The difference is gen nine. 

■ one of your most valuable commodities. Use it'wisely. Book your next Upn, flyout* meeting at the 
?! ' S Q A c hIj Manchester Airport and yaw seminar, soles or framing session could be under way within 
Radisson j,i s obout convenience and plenty more besides, bice a choice of over 28 

fa- 4 M 400 del&gates. Expend the differ * Rodluan SAS 
Meefin8 ' Go^.b^Tinn.n a ll 0 ndTi nnha l2. 

«VENUE ■ MANCHESTER, M90 3RA - TEL 0161 490 5000 * FAX 0161 490 5100 
CHICAGO Avew rfia|l 340 hotels worldwide. Antony An* you ttan find 15 Radisson SAS 

Radisson . United Kingdom and Ireland. For reservations call toll-free ii 

or Radisson IchW ™® 1 374411, France: 0800 116060, Netherlands: 0800 022 7064, 

the United King 1 ""* O 6 rmo „y 5 0130 81 44 42, Spain: 900 95 8534 or non toil -free 
Belgium* 080® * vo * . + 3 53 1706 0284. Visit us at http://www.radiBson.com 

from any other counrry* . 1 


or contact your travel agent. 
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Ski & Surf 

TV* Wintonpofo special haw 
visited almost eery dub Med SU 
ViMoge. Far fird hand 
end very special pnensenfl 

0181 958 2418 

Aar one erf could gel you ifa 
perfect Wmknporis holiday. 
facOlBl 905 414* 
anrit iuun0jLiiurf.com 


MOUNTAIN BEDS 

Specialists for the best 
accommodation and hassle 
free hoSdays in Verbler 
and elsewhere. 

Can 0171 924 2650 or 
07000780333 
tor expert advice. 
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T he Marlin Club on the 
beach at Lizard teiund 
is not exclusive. It is 
typically Australian. 
The millionaire own- 
ers of the boats h unt the big 
fish in the seas off the Queens- 
land coast mix freely with t hei r 
decides; the staff of the close-by 
Lizard Island Lodge buy drinks 
for the guests, who are paying 
more than £200 a night for rustic 
luxury but who relish the excuse 
to pour tinnies down their 
throats f or an evening, and swap 
crayfish for chips. 

Also typical of the new caring, 
sharing Australia is the absence 
of dead marlin. The gigantic 
UOO-pounder suspended from the 
ceiling is a plastic copy of the 
original monster. Today, competi- 
tors in the great martin hunt, the 
biggest tussle between man and 
fish on the southern seas, are 
obliged to tag and return the cap- 
tured martin to the deep - unless 
they exceed 1.0001b. Then they 
can be proudly landed, and 
brought back to hang on the 
beach. 

The marlin men gather In Octo- 
ber for their annual sport For 
the rest of the year Lizard is 
home to countless metre-long liz- 
ards; a tribe of marine biologists; 
and the occupiers of the 40 cabins 
that huddle round the terraced 
restaurant of the Lodge, the 
heart of perhaps the most exclu- 
sive resort In Australia, exclusive 
through Its size and remoteness 
as well as its prices. 

Life is simple here but scarcely 
baring. For Lizard is the most 
northerly of the tiny islands surf- 
ing the Great Barrier Reef, the 
1,000 miles of coral that make up 
one of the modem wonders of the 
natural world. A wonder should 
drop the Jaw and stretch the 
imagination that is certainly 
the impact of the reef on even the 
most confirmed land-lover. 

It is all so easy. Before you can 
say “snorkel" you are drawn 
from your villa across the lawn 
over the beach and Into the sea, 
where markers lead to an outcrop 
of reef just yards from the shore. 

Floating on the surface of the 
water (you can even keep your 
feet on the sand), you enter the 
world that covers most of the 
globe's surface, the world of 
inquisitive flsh and demure fish, 
fish of every colour under the 
sun and under the sea, but prin- 
cipally garish coloured fish - 
blue, yellow, orange - nibbling, 
hiding, and slipping in and out of 
coral that smoulders In pastel 
shades of pink and blue and yel- 
low, a captivating maritime rain- 
bow. It Is a world you think you 
can Ignore until you are part of 
It The Great Barrier Reef brings 
the mysteries of the deep Into 
human life; it is a defining expe- 
rience. 

The coral, and the fish, are 
close to the surface and close to 
shore at Lizard, but once you 
catch the hug you will want to go 
out to sea for more challenging 
encounters. One of the attrac- 



Ooah, another snorketer few Ml to be overwhelmed by the wonders aid pleasures of a new indarwater worid 


Tony f 


When Barry met Stilly on the reef 

Antony Thomcroft has some ideas for those who want to explore the new caring, sharing Australia in total luxury 


turns of the island is that it is 
close to the Outer Barrier Reef, 
to such spots as the Cod Hole, 
where giant potato cod, white 
and spotty like pigs, await 
inspection. 

Tourism on the reef is strictly 
controlled and there are just four 
mooring spots on the Cod Hole, 
giving space for all Every other 
day on Lizard a motor launch 
loads up with lunch, and guests, 
and dives the Coral Sea. 

Here again novices, clinging to 
ropes, and reassuringly husky 
Aussie men. can get involved 
almost as much as the scuba 
divers yards beneath them. At 
Cod Hole, the reef suddenly drops 
hundreds of feet and fish in myr- 
iad forms gather like lemmings. 
Hie crew tempt the potato cod to 
the surface with bait so everyone 
ran admire, touch and film , it 
may be a sanitised wild life expe- 
rience but it is memorable. 

The point of Lizard is the sea. 
If you are bored with goggling at 
fish, you can take one of the 
small speed boats to an adjacent 
beach, which will almost cer- 
tainly be uninhabited, or you can 
walk to the peak of the island 
where Captain James Cook 
looked for, and found, the escape 
route through the reef on his 
great voyage of exploration. Or 
you can idle on your terrace. 


fairly certain that the world is 
beyond easy contact 

Lizard Is comfortable rather 
than pretentious; other Islands 
offer routine luxury - and the 
reef. Hayman Island, one of the 
Whitsunday chain to the south, 
is for those who like to feel the 
width of their holiday invest- 
ment. Here you can choose from 
six restaurants, some of which 
expect a dress code; lounge 
around a swimming pool seven 
times larger than the Olympic 
standard; lose yourself In moun- 
tains of marble. 

This is where Rupert Murdoch, 
part owner of the island, enter- 
tained Tony Blair. This is where 
arriviste Australians go when 
they have arrived. 

At first you cannot see what all 
the fuss is about. Much of the 
architecture looks like the set of 
an early James Bond movie; 
some of the rooms 9eem in need 
of their imminent renovation. 
But gradually the comfort of 
Hayman overpowers you. The 
staff have that easy-going mad- 
ness which stays just the perfect 
side of service. They are happy to 
prepare you a picnic and speed 
you to one of the sand spits or 
beaches around the island. They 
make the parasailing, the sail- 
boarding, the water skiing seem 
easy. 


Hayman also has a unique 
attraction: it leads the world in 
personality fish. His name Is 
Barry and he is a maorl wrasse, a 
turquoise monster. He inhabits a 
small reef, hugging a tiny islet 
just five minutes from shore, and 
twice a day, summoned by bread. 

Information 

A 14-nlgM Australon hottay, 
Including lour nights at Hayman 
Wand, three at Silky Oaks Lodge, 
two st ths Sheraton Mirage, Port 
Douglas, and five at Uzvd island 
Lodge, c oa ts from E3£2S baaed 
on two sharing through Bagan t 
Resorts (01244-89788). 

The trip Includes Qantas economy 
class flights (b usin e ss class from 
£3^20 return) Internal flights, 
private transfers, and soma meals. 
You could taka the option of throe 
nights at the Obaarvatory hotel at 
Sydney from £260 (room only). 


he rises to be stroked; petted and 
generally admired. If Barry, and 
his rather cowed partner Sally, 
are too intrusive on your snorkel- 
ing, you nan descend into a glass 
submersible. Suddenly roles have 
been reversed: you are trapped in 
a glass bowl; the fish have the 
freedom to circle around. 

Perhaps the main difference 
between Lizard and Hayman can 


be summed up in one word - 
children. You have to be six to 
Oy into Lizard; families are wel- 
comed on the motor launch that 
transports most visitors to Hay- 
man. Do you feel independent or 
sociable? The choice is yours - 
on Lizard you are Robinson Cru- 
soe who has won the lottery, in 
temporary possession of an 
island which manages to feel 
remote even when you scan a 
gourmet menu; on Hayman there 
is the reassuring comfort of well- 
oiled professional perfection. 

Few fail to be overwhelmed by 
the Great Barrier Reef: it makes 
contact with the equivalent of a 
new world easy and eqjoyable. It 
also looks beautiful as you fly 
over its tapestry of hundreds of 
coral islands and thousands of 
individual reefs, with the sur- 
rounding sea purifying to the 
most delicate turquoise around 
the reefs, which glimmer like 
brown and crumpled pirate maps. 

After drooling over^- the, reef 
you can fly to vibrant Sydney; 
better still, go to that adjacent 
World Heritage Site, the tropical 
rainforests of north Queensland. 
Cairns, the fastest growing air- 
port in Australia. Is the paint of 
entry, and within two hours you 
can be safely cocooned in a log 
cabin at Silky Oaks Lodge, fes- 
tooned in greenery. Here again 


nature is tamed. There might be 
rapidly growing vegetation out- 
side the verandah, but there is a 
large Jacuzzi in the bathroom. 

This is eco tourism at its most 
sybaritic. The Daintree Forest, 
one of the oldest in the world, is 
all around, pumping out oxygen 
and giving life to plants that 
have survived unchanged for 
hundreds of millions of years: hut 
for dinner the chef will be prepar- 
ing fresh oysters served with five 
sauces; citrus scented squab 
breast, red onion polenta and 
parsley jus; and coral trout, chor- 
tzo and prawn mash with roasted 
tomato and rarriamon sauce. It 
makes the guided walk around 
the museum of a forest, observ- 
ing trees fi ghting each other for 
sunlight, and searching for the 
elusive cassowary while being 
abused by parakeets, doubly 
worthwhile. 

The lodge is a base rather than 
a place to Idle. Close by is Fort 
Douglas, an old gold port, now 
reviving into a sophisticated 
resort after decades of np giart, 
but still retaining its tum-of-the- 
century pioneer appeal, plus Four 
Mile Beach, which exaggerates 
its length but not its appeal Just 
to the north, is a miracle of 
nature when the rainforest hits 
the beach around Cape Tribula- 
tion, the point where Captain 


Cook's - and the Aborigines' - 
worries began over 200 years agb- 

Troplcal north Queensland is 
quickly rising to the challenge#! 
its appeal to tourists but itswtit 
size makes It totally unspodt 
And for every luxury hotel such 
as the Sheraton Mirage at Port 
Douglas, with more pools than 
you can shake a towel at there Is 
the Exchange Hotel in nearby 
Mossman, where a room on the 
wooden balcony, looking down 
on the sleepy, sugar cane town, 
costs just over £30 - for a week. 

The frontier spirit reaches out 
to the people, who are friendly, 
confiding, wittily understated, 
and real. They are happy to live 
in God’s Own Country and make 
sure you quickly catch their 
enthmriaam. 

Throw in the fact that at pres- 
ent there are three Australian 
dollars to the pound in a country 
that believes in bargains; that 
Australian cuisine kan managed 
■ in a. generation to jnoveffiam 
near bottom to top in wild 
rankings (at least in the major 
cities and resorts); that the cli- 
mate, when not perfect, is Inter- 
esting, and you realise that a trip 
to the wonders and pleasures of 
the Great Barrier Reef and the 
tropical rainforest is not just 
appealing - it is positively imper- 
ative. 
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C ox & Kings, the longest 
established travel company 

m the world, introduces a superb 
selection of escorted tours to 
Southern Africa for 1999. 

The brochure features the un- 
spoilt and beautiful countries of 
Namibia. Botswana, Zimbabwe 
and South Africa and includes 
a selection of cultural holidays 
and safaris. 

Explore the great Namib and 
Kalahari deserts, the Okavango 
Delta or Namibia's Caprwl Strip 
where birds, elephant antelope 
and t»g cats may be found in 
abundance. 

Psewhere. see the haunting 
beauty of the Skeleton Cost 
discover the historic kingdoms 
of Zululand and Swaaland or 
explore South Africa's stunning 
Garden Route. 

Wherever you choose to travel, 
you can be assured that Cox & 
Kings' Southern Africa brochure 
offers outstanding value for 
money. 


mmuab 


Book a Cox & Kings holiday j 
before 31 December 1998 \ 
and you will receive: j 

US$100 Traveller* Cheque j 

Tour cost mer£l.0M per person, i 

US$50 Travelers Cheque 
Tour cost b e tw e en ££00 - £1000 
par person. 

J#m flfltfcmsscna npy 
Ousts upon mHaiO a n 
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1999 GROUP TOURS 
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or South Africa, ZuUand & Swaaland. 


An 11 day Kmffj safari to Cnodo. Moroni, 
the Ocaisngo Delta & tf* Verona Fans, 


A 10 day jouney to Late Kauba. Hwango 
S the Vtdona Fafls 
Prieaa (ran £1796 
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Following the snake 

Julia Bemey takes the Bibbulmun track in western Australia 


S naking its way 
through the vast 
forests of Western 
Australia's 

south-west region, the newly 
completed Bibbulmun Track 
is being hailed as the 
premier long-distance 
walking trail in the 
southern he mi sphere. 

Although the Bibbulmon 
- named after a 
south-western Aboriginal 
group - has existed for 20 
years, until recently the 
rente had drawbacks. Some 
parts led walkers near 
logging operations and 
bauxite mine sites; other 
sections missed out on 
attractive country towns 
and wilderness areas. 

The old track, at Just 400 
miles (650km), stretched 
sooth from the Perth suburb 
of Kalnmmula , on the 
Darling Scarp, to the timber 
town of Walpole. The new 
track totals an Impressive 
560 miles, terminating at 
Albany, the western state's 
first colonial settlement and 
a former whaling station, 
bordering the Southern 
Ocean. 

Upgrading the track was 
the idea of veteran walker 
Jesse Brampton, who, 
having walked the 
Appalachian Trail in the US, 
realised the Bibbulmon fell 
short of its potential as a 
world-class trail. As the 
Department of Conservation 
and Land Management's 
project co-ordinator, he 
planned a major 
realignment so the track 
now avoids most roads yet 
passes through small towns, 
where hikers can buy 
provisions or stay 
overnight Bosh camp-sites 
have been erected roughly 
every 12 miles. 

One of the points of 
civilisation the track 
touches is Dwellingup, a 
little timber town 
dominated by a sawmill. 
Dwellingop's buildings look 
old and original yet most 
are replicas, for in 1961 
almost the whole settlement 
was destroyed by the Great 
Bush Fire which encircled 
it The entire population 
huddtaj together on a sports 


field in the centre of town 
and miraculously survived, 
although they lost 
everything. 

Forest scenery on the 
track takes in some of the 
best-known eucalyptus 
species - jarrab and kaxrl 
which, ta the past provided 
timber for construction 
purposes worldwide. Karri 
is one of the world’s three 
tallest hardwoods. By 
contrast the red tingle trees 
in the Valley of Giants are 
remarkable for their 
colossal girth. 

The southern section of 
the track boasts spectacular 
coastal views, such as West 
Cape Howe’s dolomite cliffs. 

Australia has 
many deadly 
snakes but 
this one 
need not 
inspire fear 

or Wilson Inlet and Ocean 
Beach, which can be 
glimpsed across the karri 
crowns from Mount 
HallowelL Coastal inlets can 
be crossed by means of 
canoe or ferry. 

According to Annie 
Keating, assistant 

co-ordinator of the 

Bibbulmun Track Project; 
■•The big feature about this 
trail is that you’re going 
through relatively isolated 
areas, and because it's so 
long, you can have several 
hundred people using tt at 
one time and still not lose 
that flense of solitude.” The 
Bibbulmun is signposted 
with markers featuring the 
Waugal, the rainbow 
serpent of Aboriginal 
mythology. 

In places whore file track 
crosses tourist bus stops, 
passengers apparently have 
been alarmed because they 
believed the logo was a 
snake warning. Western 
Australia has many deadly 
snakes but this particular 
one need not Inspire fear - 
“Waugal” is one of several 


spellings of a word used by 
the local Nyoongar tribe for 
the harmless carpet python. 
I For more information 
contact: Bibbulmun Trade 
Project, Department of 


Conservation and Land 
Management, Western 
Australia: tel: +61 8 9334 fT! 
0265; fax: +61 8 9334 0100, or ' 
email bibtrackgoalm. 
uKLgoo.au 
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■ I or generations of 
: I j American children, 

“ B * to C"**. Michigan, 
•A> has been the address to 
which cereal box fops are sent, 
r for trinkets to appear 
miraculously in the post a few 
jwtedn feter. Now, in the midst 

^pf the 100th anoiversaryaf.com 

wFiakes, the town has become a 
'shiny monument to 
consumption; a corporate shrine 
ho the digestive process. 

KeDoggs’ Cereal City, a im, 
"edutainment” theme park, 

: opened this summer on a 45,000 
*q ft- site, and: seems on course to 
* meet its expectation of 400,000 
- visitors a year. 

- Educational entertainment is 
all the rage at the moment, and 
' Cereal City, a joint venture • 
between Kelloggs and the local 

heritage association, was 
recently, named “best new 

facility” by the International 
Association of Family 
Entert ain ment Centers. 

^ W ben the cereal giant stopped 
■raring tours of its factory in ' 
ltefi, the town felt that an 
important hnh with its past : 
codld be lost, and with 
it a big slice of civic pride; a 
quality in ample supply in tbis . 


ilv cereal 


Stephen McGboldii starts the day at a US theme park with a difference 


of the American heartland. 

Shown as the “Cereal Bowl of 
America'*, Battle Creek Is a tidy. 
tt Pfitanding little town abernt 35 
“Qes from Detroit 

Ihe borne of the “world’s - 
longest breakfast table”, an 
annnal cereal festival stretehing 
the length of the mam street, it ' 
is, if not a one-company town, 
then largely a one-indnstry 
town: 

Es association with breakfast 
foodstuffs goes back to 1876, 
when John Harvey Kellogg 
became medical director of the 
Health Reform Institute, run. by 
the Seventh Day Adventist . 
Church, and renamed It the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

“Within ldyears of Kellogg’s - 
arrival,” the Cereal City exhibit 
recounts, “the ‘San’ had served 


10 deaths." 

A somewhat embellished 
version of Kellogg's activities 
appeared in the 1994 movie The 



Road to WeQviOe, starring . 
Anthony Hopkins. • 

A hundred years earlier, the 
process of fiating wheat had 
been developed as a means of 
giving the -sanitarium's 
residents a healthy menu. ; 

likeall good corporate 
legends, the stopy goes that a 
glitch th Kellogg's production 


led to the evolution of the Corn . 
Flake, which has since gone on 
to appear on an estimated 95 per 
emit of American breakfast 
tables. • 

C.W. Post, formerly a resident 
at the sanitarium, started Us. 
company in 1995, producing 
Post Toasties - originally called 
Elijah’s Manna - and Grape 


Nats, and the next few years 
saw the start of a cereal 
goldrnsh. Between 1901 and 
1904, more than 40 cereal 
companies set up in Battle Creek 
and by 1909, Kellogg was selling 
more than lm cases a year. 

John Harvey Kellogg’s brother 
Will - or WJL - was an 
important player in the growth 


of the cereal industry, although 
his passion was for marketing 
rather than for the strict regime 
at the sanitarium. 

W .K. and his cronies often 
crept away from the “San” to 
the Red Onion Grill in town, 
described by John Harvey as a 
“meat speakeasy”. In its honour, 
the food outlet in the Cereal City 
complex is called the Red Onion; 
while down by the railroad 
tracks nestles a bar called the 
Saints and Sinners Lounge. 

Will Kellogg, seeing his 
brother’s reluctance to expand 
tiie company, formed the Battle 
Creek Toasted Corn Flake 
Company in 1906. renamed the 
Kellogg Company in 1922. 

WJBL’s approach to 
advertising was groundbreaking 
- significantly in the growing 
medium of radio - and he 
introduced the idea or postal 
“premiums’' or toys for boxtops. 

Bis early advertising coups 
included creating the impression 


of a shortage in order to 
encourage housewives to 
stockpile. 

As well as fallowing a journey 
through the history of the 
company's advertising, Cereal 
City visitors can follow a replica 
of the production line as H 
moves through the various 
processes that create the cereal; 
or watch “The Best to You" 
revue, hosted on film by the 
“Sweetheart of the Corn”, 
another of the company’s highly 
successful marketing creations. 

Along with characters such as 
Toucan Sam, Cornelius the 
Rooster and Snap! Crackle! and 
Pop!, the grinning trademark 
visage of Tony the Tiger is 
everywhere; over the door of the 
complex, on the tickets and 
especially on the myriad items 
in the roomful of merchandise 
you pass through as you leave. 

And if that’s not enough, for 
about $15 you can buy a box of 
Corn Flakes with your face ou 
the front. 

■ Kelloggs Cerval City USA : 171 
West Michigan Avenue, Battle 
Creek. Tel: 6I&962-O230. 

Admission $6.50. Amtrak Lake 
Cities service: $22 return from 
Detroit to Battle Creek. 
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Jlt^e Pr ov en cal poet Ftaderique Mistral, the Camargue’s herds of se mi- wO d white horses, Blundering free and untrammelled through delta swamps,- harkened back to an earfler, mythic age 


Arimai Pitonpapty 


Free rein through France’s delta swamps 


Nicholas Woodsworth discovers the endless, empty horizons and the vast heavens of the Camargue 


- ■ had always wanted to visit 
■ the Camargue, the wild 
I and marshy delta that lies 
Q on the Mediterranean at 

.^L. the mouth of the Khdne 
River. I am a pushover for any 
place that can produce white 
horses, black bulls and pink fla- 
mingoes all at the same time, 
especially under several inches of 
T^ater. Even the Micheltn Guide 
lying on the car seat beside me 
was impressed - the Camargue, 
it enthused, was “the most origi- 
nal and romantic region of Prov- 
ence and possibly of France". 

1 scratched my head in puzzle- 
ment and looked around me once 
more. Had the good people at 
Michelin, I wondered, finally 
taste-tested one glass of St Emi- 
lion too many? Had some slighted 
and vengeful chef perhaps 
slipped hallucinogenic mush- 
rooms into their vol-au-ventst ? Or 
did they simply know something 
about the romance of heavy 
industry that 1 did not? 

For here I was in Fos-sur-mer, 
an hour from Marseilles airport 
and less than five miles from the 
mouth of the Rhdne. Yet the far- 
ther I went, the more bleakly 
industrial the landscape became 

- on all sides lay a grey purga- 
tory of oil refineries, steel mills, 
chemical plants and a thousand 
smokestack stinks. Of pink fla- 
mingoes there was not a sign. 


Miracles, however, never cease. 
At the Bac de Bacarin, the small 
ferry that is the only crossing 
point os the Rhone near its 
mouth. Marseilles’ industrial 
backyard came to an abrupt halt 
Suddenly, astonishingly, modern 
man and his works might never 
have existed. 

Instead, spread out before me 
on the far side of the river was a 
table-top flat world of salt- 
marshes. lagoons, water channels 
and low-lying pastures bordered 
by feathery-topped banks of 
reeds. Hie horizon was endless 
and empty, the heavens vast 

A protected nature reserve, the 
350 sq mfip triangle of alluvial 
delta that spreads south to (he 
sea from Arles - the place where 
the Kh6ne splits into two main 
branches - is Indeed an original 
area of France. Neither water, 
nor land, nor sky. but a terra 
infirma tentatively suspended 
somewhere between them, it is a 
strange little world unto itself. 

One part of that world, I dis- 
covered, is man-made, and cen- 
tres on the traditional Camargue 
mas. or farmhouse. 

If you only spent your days 
inside the walls of the Mas de 
Peint, you might think the 
Camargue was above all a centre 
of rural chic. Built of blocks of 
honey-coloured stone, the solid, 
400-yearoId Mas de Peint sits lost 


in fi el ds of irrigated rice. Like 
generations before him, its pro- 
prietor, dapper, silver-haired Jac- 
ques Bon, makes his living from 
the land - he once ran more than 
14,000 head of sheep on the grass- 
lands that ting the marshes. In 
recent years, though, Bon and his 
architect wife, Lucille, have 
transformed their mas into a 
hotel. They now turn their ener- 
gies to the trick of making luxury 
accommodation and rustic sim- 
plicity look like the same thing. 

Downstairs, cool, polished 
sandstone floors lead past 
antique country furniture to a 
kitchen/ dining room where a chef 
chats with diners as he cooks. In 
rooms upstairs, under massive, 
worm-holed, wooden roof-beams 
and carefully worked colour com- 
binations, satellite televisions 
share space with old-fashioned, 
claw-footed bathtubs swathed in 
linen curtains. Outside, guests 
slumber on lounge-chairs beside 
a swimming pool that sits hard 
by a kitchen garden of beans, 
tomatoes and aubergines. 

It all works, and on days when 
that fierce and famous wind, the 
Mistral, blasts unremittingly 
down the Rb6ne Valley carrying 
everything before it, there is no 
finer place to seek refuge. But on 
waking up one morning to clear- 
ing mist and a fine, calm day, I 
asked Bon where I might find 


another Camargue, one fashioned 
by nature rather than man. 

Half an hour later, on the 
southern, seaside end of the 
delta, I was following a complex 
lacework of rough Art roads - 
they are really more like drivable 
dykes - that led me ever farther 
from dry land into the Camar- 
gue’s endless stretch of Hangs, or 
saltwater lagoons. 

Tough and 
mythic are 
the gardians, 
the cowboys 
who ride the 
white horses 

By the time I reached the 
Etang de Fangassier and pro- 
ceeded ahead on foot. I was so 
disoriented by the great sweeps 
of emptiness, by the lack of 
visual perspective and the 
strange comingling of elements, 
that I was not sure if I was still 
in Fiance. The whole place was 
not only quite unFreuch - it was 
unearthly, a lonely, desolate and 
melancholy spot on the edge of 
nowhere. 

But if I was feeling alienated, 
the flocks of pink flamingoes I 


came upon were entirely at home 
- the Fangassier lagoon, in fact, 
is their only nesting-ground in all 
Europe. That does not mean they 
looked any less bizarre In their 
own environment than in the 
cheesy cocktail lounges and sub- 
urban backyards we more often 
see them in. One of God’s more 
extraordinary creatures, these 
flamingoes still looked surpris- 
ingly to me like tasteless and 
gaudy garden furniture, right 
down to the long, single leg - 
good for pronging deep into soft 
lawns - on which they sleep. 

It was only when they rose into 
the sky by the dozen - their out- 
stretched necks and legs per- 
fectly balancing each other at 
either end of their bodies - that I 
realised what truly graceful ani- 
mals they were. Not all creatures 
of the air are as benign. With no 
Mistral to inhibit them, thick 
clouds of midge-like insects rose 
from the lagoons and were soon 
upon me, bent on blood. This was 
altogether too much nature. I 
stretched my own neck and legs 
and fled. 

There is yet another aspect of 
the Camargue, one that is neither 
wholly natural nor wholly man- 
made. that i discovered not long 
after. It is a blend of both, and 
produces what is perhaps the 
most distinctive of all things 
Camargais. 


The Mas de Peint. more than 
1,000 acres in size, remains a 
working farm. For if Jacques Bon 
has given up sheep, he is still the 
owner of one of the delta’s larg- 
est menades, or herds of Camar- 
gue bulls. 

It was mid-morning when 1 
swung up into the saddle and 
rode out into the marshy coun- 
tryside astride Vaccares. a small 
and sturdy Camargue horse. Like 
all his race. Vaccares spends his 
life outdoors. Inured to the fero- 
cious summer sun, to the cold 
and rains of winter, to the north 
wind and the vicious insect -life of 
the marshes. Vaccares is as 
tough as nails. To the Provencal 
poet Frederique Mistral, the 
Camargue’s herds of semi-wild 
white horses, thundering free 
and untrammelled through delta 
swamps, barkened back to an 
earlier, mythic age - “a savage 
race unbent", be called them. 

Equally tough and equally 
mythic, in my book, are the gar- 
dians. those rare Mediterranean 
cowboys who ride the white 
horses of the Camargue. As wiry 
and resistant as his horse. Alain 
Coppin, the gardian riding beside 
me. spends his day in the saddle 
working with Ben’s menade. It is 
not an easy life; he has broken 
each of his legs three times, to 
say nothing of wrists, shoulders 
and sundry ribs. 


| ne of British 

■ m ■ comedian Tommy 

■ m Cooper’s jokes 

V j told of a white 

hunter about to topple an 
elephant with his rifle when 
the animal picked up its foot 
to reveal a splinter. The 
hunter pulled ii out - aim 
then did not have the heart 
to shoot the beast. 

Years later, the hunter 
went to the circus and was 
astonished to see an ele- 
phant hi the ring IBM* 
its fool. Rushing tc 1 greet t his 
long lost friend, the hunter 
was promptly flattened. 

"It was a different ele- 
phant.- said Cooper. 

John Davies. Britain s 
most prolific expedition doc- 
tor. is one of the few “ 
who has removed a splinter 
an elephant's foot m 

real life - not tD ment !^ 
once sewing up a savaged 

who run .1 sundry m 
-uth Cornwall, always 
'seem v to bounpactaW tro“ 
the tot expedition, 1 * PJ* 
ins for the next “1 us* d tp 


Doctor, there’s a python in my soup 

Amie Wilson meets an expedition doctor who knows how to answer a trunk call 


get some stick from my part- 
ners. but they're pretty used 
to it now." he says. 

Now 53. he has clocked up 
more than 50 expeditions, 
from destinations as far 
apart as the Antarctic and 
Nepal. 

In the 1980s, Davies regu- 
larly found himself the doc- 
tor on Operation Raleigh 
expeditions, often led by its 
founder, the legendary Col- 
onel John Blashford-SnelL 
These days he Is both doctor 
and leader of most of the Sci- 
entific Exploration Society’s 
Fulcrum expeditions - an 
organisation associated with 
the DUke of Edinburgh’s 
award scheme, which pro- 
vides youngsters with direct 
experience of different and 
often remote cultures 
around the globe. 

“Young people often feel 
disillusioned and marginal- 


ised.” says Davies. “These 
expeditions increase their 
optimism, self-belief and cre- 
ativity. but make them 
aware of their responsibil- 
ities and limitations.” 

Davies got the travel bug 
young- “I can remember 
when I was about 10 organis- 
ing trips for kids in my Sun- 
day school to North Wales, 
working out little circular 
routes, taking people on 
tr ains and experiencing ■ 
great joy in getting them 
heme in one piece.” 

Even then, he says, he was 
constantly aware that there 
were hazards in taking 
people out on organised 
expeditions. “You have to. 
think of everything that 
might go wrong - and have 
r i»T»: to deal with it. So you 
can new really relax.” 

Davies is not the only 
expedition doctor in Britain. 


What’s in Dr Davies’ kitbag? 

Just in esse you wens wondering, he carries; a- 
'■■ c o m prohenahwi selection of (bugs, cfr eaaln g s arid 
lemma, Jnchxfing pafnkfflars, antibiotics and drugs to 
combat altitude sickness and malaria; a smaB surgical 
kftr possibly including amputation kft, dependng on the 
TKdfafeofthe expedition; w at er purification tablets; a 
’• Globa! Positioning System - a sateffito navigation aid; a 
Swiss army pocket knife and a textbook on tropical . 
tnedhfine. 

"Tba Scientific Exploration Society; Expedition Base, 

. Mbtcorabe, Dorset, SP7 9PB. Tel/ftnc 01747-853353. 


but he is almost certainly 
the busiest 

“I’ve made a career spe- 
cialising in it, training 
myself in diving medicine, 
altitude medicine and tropi- 
cal medicine. Bnt it's not 
just the medical side. That's 
probably only about 5 per 
cent of what you actually do. 
I've always taken a great 


Interest in the countries and 
the culture of the places I go 
to and like to think 1 have 
more to offer than medicine. 

“The challenge for me is 
twofold. One fa to deal with 
problems if they happen and 
get people back in one piece. 
The other is the spiritual ele- 
ment. On our trip to Bot- 
swana, we went to a Tsan 


bushmen’s village. Some of 
the group - the boys more 
than the girls - were so 
moved that they were in 
tears as they left. 

“It was the first time 
they'd come across poverty 
and what they saw as depri- 
vation- It wasn't really - it 
was just a different way of 
living." Inevitably, Davies 
often finds himself filling the 
role of schoolmaster, vicar 
and father-confessor as well 
as doctor. 

When Davies was the doc- 
tor on an expedition 1 accom- 
panied to the Kalahari. I wit- 
nessed his expertise at first 
band. Graham Walker, a for- 
mer British Admiral's Cup 
captain, collapsed in agony 
on the shores of the Oka- 
vango. “I thought he'd had a 
heart attack at first,” says 
Davies. 

“But it was renal colic. 


something you get when a 
stone forms in a kidney. We 
were all rather dehydrated - 
we’d been drinking very 
little water. 

“We Dew him out to Maun 
and then 00 to Johannes- 
burg, where be made a full 
recovery and rejoined the 
expedition. I had worked out 
tbe casualty evacuation 
before hand, and within five 
hours he was there. I don't 
evacuate people to hospitals 
in most of Africa because or 
the Aids situation.” 

It was in the Himalayas 
that Davies saved an 8ft 
python with surgery. “1 was 
on an expedition in Nepal 
with Mark O'Shea, the her- 
petologist. He was collecting 
snakes in tbe area and also 
collecting medicine from 
snake venom. He found a 
python which had been 
mauled by a tiger. It was 


What was it all for, I asked 
him? As we jogged across boggy 
ground through rushes and reeds 
and springy, salt-loving glass- 
wort, past boar-tracked water- 
ways alive with the sound of 
ducks and egrets. Coppin pointed 
to dark shapes behind the vegeta- 
tion. Seconds later we were rid- 
ing through a herd of lithe and 
agile black Camargue bulls. Sci- 
ons of a race as distinct as tbe 
delta's horses, the best of these 
bulls would end up in dusty bull- 
rings. where the local sport of 
la course d la cocarde is prac- 
tised. 

Would I care. Coppin asked, to 
see a young Camargue daredevil 
snatch the cocarde. a tiny rosette, 
from between the lyre-shaped 
horns of a raging bull? It just so 
happened there was a course in 
nearby Saintes- Maries that after- 
noon. 

I would very much. I replied. In 
tbe Camargue, where man and 
nature live close together, the 
course is the place where they 
come closer stUL There was not 
much time and, splattering mud 
as we went, we cantered back to 
the big stone farmhouse in the 
rice fields. 

■ In the UK information about 
the Camargue may be obtained 
from the Maison de la France, tel 
0891 244 123. In the US. can 900 

990 0040. 


badly injured so I decided I 
would set to and stitch it up. 
We kept it in the camp for 
about a week and then 
released iL 

“Then there was the ele- 
phant which got a huge 
splinter in its foot. The 
Nepalese burn bamboo to 
encourage new growth. «n^ 
this leaves spikes of bamboo 
in the ground, which ele- 
phants may tread on. 

“This particular elephant 
had a piece of bamboo in its 
foot It couldn’t walk prop- 
erly so I set to and dug the 
bamboo out The keepers got 
it to lie on the ground. 
According to John Blash- 
ford-Snell, it got up after- 
wards. tested its foot, and 
then came up to me and 
rubbed me with its trunk." 

Davies says of returning 
home: "Coming back to Bed- 
ruth is like relaxing In a 
comfortable arm cha i r . Yon 
have to touch base, I think 
and internalise all the exp* 
riences you've had. But I 
need the stimulation of 
knowing there's another trin 

on the horizon M 
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S lowly and serenely, 
great new gardens are 
joining the list of the 
old and established 
heroes. Perhaps they 
will be as lucky in their survival 
as the old favourites, the Sissing- 
hursts and Trescoes. Perhaps 
they will find a charmed succes- 
sion of skilled head gardeners. 
Like every garden, they will con- 
tinue to change, but meanwhile 
the challenge is to catch them 
while they are still in good 
form. 

The challenge is made easier 
by a new arrival, which will 
guide my next few years of gar- 
den visiting. Charles Quest-Rit- 
son Is a keen gardener, connois- 
seur of roses and daytime tax 
lawyer. His book on the English 
Carden Abroad was distinguished 
by its concise style, clear Fact and 
the accuracy of a trained mind. 
He has just returned to print 
with The House and Garden Book 
of Country Gardens*. His survey 
has a particular interest which 
keen gardeners should not miss. 

Some of them will join me in 
remembering a former House and 
Carden Book of Gardening, pub- 
lished in the late 1960s under the 
genial guidance of the then gar- 
den editor, the late Peter Coats. 
Almost hone of the same cast 
appears again 30 years later and 
the range of styles chosen for dis- 
cussion is refreshingly broader. 
The contrast reminds us how far 
this supposedly conservative art 
has widened and changed with a 
new generation. The new garden- 
makers think, read and bring a 
personal style which is not sim- 
ply mimicry or bought off a shelf. 

Quest-Ritson has chosen very 
welL He has assembled about 30 
of the gardens most often dis- 
cussed when experts gather and 
try to trump each other with less 
visited places. They vary from 
several gardens in Italy and the 
south of France to the great gar- 
dens at Hatfield House, so skil- 
fully replanted by the queen of 
grand gardeners. Lady Salisbury, 
and on to gardens planted with a 
painter's eye or an architectural 
sense. 

A few already famous names 
are present, not least the remote 
Little Sparta, laid out in Scotland 
by lan Hamilton Finlay. The gar- 
den was part of the owner's Five 
Year Helienisation Plan, which 
delights the heart of every keen 
classical scholar. It works sculp- 
ture. objects and inscriptions into 
a subtle relationship or word and 
image. Very seldom open, it is 
hard to visit and best known 
through photographs, which this 
new House and Garden book 
helpfully prints. 

“The present order," one of 
Little Sparta's inscriptions pro- 



La Casetta near Grasse: aB the plants are chosen to survive a Mc e Ct ar ranoa n summer - wisteria refis he s the heat 


Gardening 

Handsome heroes 


Queue up to visit the next generation of great gardens, says Robin Lane Fox 


claims, “is the disorder of the 
future." Every recent investor 
will sympathise, but the message, 
drawn from the French radical 
Saint Just, will appeal to garden- 
ers, too. Many of the gardens in 
the rest of the book could face 
disorder In the future, but there 
are also encouraging exceptions. 

1 have never seen the garden at 
Long Hall in the Wylye valley in 
Wiltshire, but it turns out to 
have been gardened by the same 
family for 130 years. “Much of the 
romance of this garden lies in the 
fact that generations of Yeatman- 
Biggs have laboured here . . ." 
The women have been particu- 
larly discerning and the planting 
of the present garden owes much 
to Susannah Yeatman-Biggs. who 
has brought historical reading. 


an eye for garden painting and 
visiting to what emerges in this 
book as an extremely handsome 
design. 

The garden includes an “eccle- 
siastical” border, charmingly 
planted with plants such as the 
Rambling Rector rose and blue 
monkshood which have echoes of 
the clerical life. I also admire the 
energy of the present owner who 
was confronted with old apple 
trees without any recorded 
names. She tried a search around 
them with a metal detector and 
discovered that many of the origi- 
nal lead labels were lying hidden 
in the earth around the tree 
trunks. As a result one or two 
lost local varieties were identif- 
ied and saved for posterity. 

One of the constant lessons of 


good gardening in this book and 
elsewhere is that it is even better 
if its practitioners bring a wider 
eye and culture to it. It is very 
good to see publicity for two 
quite recent “painterly" plots. 
The farmhouse garden at Chil- 
combe in Dorset is the botanical 
canvas of John Hubbard and has 
emerged as unusual and impor- 
tant among the gardens of the 
past 20 years. 

At Sticky Wicket, also in Dor- 
set. Pam Lewis has exemplified 
the sensitive spacing of shape 
and colour since the garden 
began in 19B6. She acknowledges 
the impact of the garden archi- 
tect John Brookes, who made her 
“better able to understand the 
structure of things”. 

She is evidently a mistress of 


the art of colour, thoughtfully 
related to the shapes of her 
ground plan which leads now to 
a new White Garden, chosen not 
to be in ghastly good taste but 
because white is the colour of 
hedgerows. “At the top. I just 
wanted a nice fuzzy muddle 
which will merge the garden 
with, the natural world outside,” 
she says. 

Colourists keep company here 
with those interior designers who 
have turned their talents out- 
doors. Histories of gardening 
tend to. them out as if they 
are not quite architects and not 
quite gardeners. In fact, they 
have a wonderful eye for shape 
and form, a proper sense of the 
impact of the colour green and a 
controlled and ingenious way 


with colour and planting. 

The clipped box and trained 
of John Stefhnides' gar- 
den in Dorset are less often publi- 
cised fhnn his femous interiors, 
but Quest-Ritson rightly gives it 
serious space and praise in his 
chapter on the well-structured 
garden. The gardening talents of 
the ol d” - partners in the decorat- 
ing firm of Colefox & Fowler are 
jv'rhaps more widely known. It 
is, however, good to see a hill 
tribute to the late John Fowler’s 
rather formal garden at King 
Henry’s Hunting Lodge, a Rococo 
folly in a wood near Odiham in 
Hampshire. 

The house and garden have 
been token on by the National 
Trust, but happily, the tenant 
during the past-20 years has been 
M icky Has lam, also an interior 
rtogjg npr of repute. He has under- 
stood «nd kept alive John Fow- 
ler’s legacy, uniting gardening 
. and the eye of an interior decora- 
tor across two generations. 

Quest-Ritson looks abroad, too, 
for gardens in dry climates. In 
Malibu. California, he illustrates 
a modern garden, unknown to 
me and made in the past 10 years 
by an energetic architect and gar- 
den designer. “Citrus fruits are 
hard work, but Buzz [Yudell] and 
Tina [Beebe] enjoy the reward of 
growing and eating their own 
produce." 

The foreign winner here is 
surely La Casella. near Grasse, 
built only in 1960 as a copy of a 
neo-classical French originaL It 
bad the good fortune to be 
bought in 1983 by Tom Parr, 
chairman of Colefax & Fowler, 
who has applied his wonderful 
eye and taste to the site in com- 
pany with his equally able part- 
ner, Claus Schemert. 

It is satisfying to see good pic- 
tures of the results and to be 
taken through the stages of their 
successful duet during the past 
15 years. Parr insisted there 
should be no red flowers and 
encouraged Scheinert to plant 
and design eight steep olive ter- 
races within that condition. 
Scheinert limited his plants to 
about 30 species, which will sur- 
vive neglect in a hot Mediterra- 
nean summer. These restrictions 
may sound self-defeating, but the 
account of the results is the most 
enticing in this very enticing 
bodk. 

Never think that gardens have 
been gently pottering forwards in 
the past 15 years. Almost every 
chapter of the Quest-Ritson 
selection alerts us to thoughtful, 
ambitious sowing, planting and 
design in settings which deserve 
a more famous place in the 
sunshine of their golde n years. 

* Ebmy Press, £25 (UK); Vendome j 
Press, $40 (US). ' 


Lucy's Plot. 

Orange-free 
state, please 


W inter Is wonderful, 
spring is a joy. sto. 
mer I love, . 
autumn I have' a 
problem with. Pm one of' those 
who, despite all that retro-chic 
dictates, cant stand the colour 
orange- We aU adore. bonfires, 
the rustling winds and the flrg 
crisp frosty mornings, but the 
-colours! For the orangeno-phohe. 
this has been a testing few 
weeks. Vegetation everywhere 
bursting into- ghastly blazes of. 
red and ginger, tomato-soup anfl 
scarlet and other not-so-siibtle 
variations on this theme. 

Eye-scorching maples bum and 
vibrate against Rio carnival 
cherry trees; usually elegant sil- 
ver birdies, Grace Kelly-like in 
their restrained silver and green, 
get themselves up like trasb£& 
not until* Tong after the g&w 
from Halloween pumpkins has 
dimmed that I can breathe agata. 

rm grateful that my little {dot 
is undis turbed by this visual din, 
surrounded as it is by soft, shady 
green Scots pines. The red squir- 
rel is the only jarring speck on 
the spectrum. The squirrel and, 
of course, Robin red (let’s be 
honest, orange) breast. Other- 
wise, all is peaceful. 

Spinach doing weU, cabbages 
not too bad. parsley sokCering 
on. A small problem, however, 
with the chard ... I found myself 
unable to resist ordering from 
the seed catalogue a kind of 
chard by the name of “Bright 
Lights". Very hardy, not put off 
by wind and cold and with suc- 
culent stems of yellow, red, 
white and . . . orange. OhjM, 
maybe a homeopathic small^an 
Id the garden might cure me of 
my problem. 

It’s time also to put in some 
fruit trees. I'm aiming high' with 
these. EspaQier, cordon asd fan 
are all going to be attempted. 
However many times 1 read the 
pruning instructions, though, a 
mist clouds my brain. I think ] 
could stick to straight up and 
leave it at that for the moment 
Poor little things -■ imagine 
being driven away from the com- 
fort of the nursery, bundled ant 
of the car and plopped dawn into 
chilly November day. A crazy 
amateur hovering over you with 
secateurs, instruction book 
thrown to the ground in a fit of 
pique. Gardening. Sometimes, 
it’s a scary business. 
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NEWS 


Financial Times Information and 
Agence France-Presse have joined 
forces to provide fast, accurate and 
incisive financial, economic and 
business news. 


AFX NEWS has reporters in all the 
key international markets feeding 
over 1500 news stories a day to 
your screen. 


.AFX NEWS provides real-time 
English language UK, European and 
Asian financial newswires which can 
be delivered through all major market 
data vendors and across your internal 
PC network through browsers, 
applications or proprietary networks. 


So for independent and succinct 
reporting on economic, corporate 
and market news, contact 
AFX NEWS direct, your local 
data vendor or network platform 
prorider today. 


FOCUS ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL NEWS 

A JOINT-VENTURE OF FINANCIAL TIMES INFORMATION AND AGENCE FRANCE-PRESSE 


AFX NEWS 13-17 EP WORTH STREET, LONDON EC2A 4DL (44) 171 253 2532 
FAX (44) 171 4903007 EMAIL: AFX.SALESeFT.COM AND NEW YORK, USA (212) 3066734 


Road Test 


Green and mean 


Stuart Marshall marvels at the HDi’s economy and pulling power 


A s the Labour gov- 
ernment pursues its 
policy of trying to 
tax people out of 
their cars and on to public 
transport by raising fuel 
prices in. the UK beyond the 
rate of inflation, what we 
spend at the pump bulks 
larger in the overall cost of 
running a car. Not only that 
Global wanning, we are told, 
is worsening and man-made 
e missi ons of carbon dioxide 
caused by burning fossil 
fuels are to blame. 

Not all scientists agree 
with the doom-laden, green- 
inspired forecasts of melting 
Ice caps, rising ocean levels 
and the Sahara encroaching 
on the south of France, but 
never mind. Any reduction 
In the amount of muck we 
humans pump Into the atmo- 
sphere dearly has to be a 
good thing. 

The best way for a motor- 
ist to lower fuel consump- 
tion and carbon dioxide 
emissions is to run a 
diesel car and drive It sensi- 
bly. as I have been doing 
from choice for the last 20 
years. 

Diesel cars do not come 
more environmentally 
friendly than the 1999 
Citroen Xantia 2.0 HDi, 
newly equipped with the 
most advanced direct- 
injection, turbo-diesel engine 
installed in any production 
car. 

For several years diesel 
cars have suffered from a 
black propaganda campaig n 
Because aged, badly main. 
talned tracks and buses 
leave a trail of smelly 
smoke, the public assumes 
aU cars are equally guilty as 
polluters. They are not, 
though prejudices are con- 
firmed by media shock-hor- 
ror stories. (One of the most 
respectable newspapers last 
Sunday even referred to a 
leak of “black, sticky diesel 
fuel", when the stuff Is no 
blacker or stickier than par- 
affin.) 

The only way in winch die- 
sel car emissions are inferior 
to petrol-engined cars Is in 
particulates - tiny particles 
of carbon which are the by- 
products of combustion. You 
would never know it, but 
petrol engines also emit par- 
ticulates. Those from diesels 
are perhaps 60 per cent 
greater - but their emissions 
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contain fewer of all the other 
nasties and much less car- 
bon dioxide because they 
burn less fuel. 

The facts speak for them- 
selves. With a new common 
rail direct injection system, 
under which fuel is squirted 
under enormously high pres- 
sure into the cylinders undo* 
electronic control, the 1999 
Xantia 2.0-litre, 110-horse- 
power HDi turbo-diesel 
yields a fuel consumption €0 
per cent better than that of a 
L84jtre, 112-horsepower, pet- 
rol-engined Xantia offering 
similar performance. 


T he official- combined 
average fuel con- 
sumption taking in 
urban, suburban 
and open-road r unning is 
5I.4mpg (5.51/100km) com- 
pared with the petrol ver- 
sion’s 32.5tnpg. Just as 
remarkably, the HDi is about 
25 per cent more economical 
than the 2.1-litre turbo-diesel 
with indirect injection that 
ft replaces. 

Nor do the benefits stop 
there. The HDi turbo-diesel 
produces vastly more torque 
at a given speed than the 
1. 6-litre petrol engine at 
much lower revolutions. (At 
a mere l,750rpm. it produces 
almost as much as Citro&fs 
flagship XM 3.0-litre VG 
petrol engine does at 
4,000rpm.) 

In practical motoring 
terms, this means the need 
for gear-changing is dramat- 
ically reduced. Although the 
Xantia HDi is high-geared 
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<75mph or 120kph at little 
more than 2,500rpm) for 
relaxed, economical motor- 
way cruising, it picks up 
strongly in fifth from 40mph. 
Acceleration from, say, 
40mph to 7Dmph in fourth 
gear is startlingly good. 

Until Volkswagen came 
along a couple of years ago 
with its excellent 1.9-litre 
direct injection (though not 
common rail) turbo-diesel, 
nearly all diesel cars had 
indirect injection (JD) 
engines because direct injec- 
tion were considered too 
rough and noisy. 

Rover was an honourable 
exception. General Motors 
(Vauxhall/Opel) and, more 
recently, BMW, Mercedes- 
Benz and Renault, have 
introduced DI engines com- 
bining better economy than 
the indirect injection variety 
with good levels of refine- 
ment. 

At the moment, though. 
Citroen ‘3 2.0-litre HDi engine 
beats all its rivals for a com- 
bination of economy, 
smoothness, refinement and 
sheer driveability. It will 
•appear ia various Peugeot 
models and In the fairly near 
future, nearly all turbo-die- 
sel cars, regardless of mako 
wm have common rail injec- 
tion systems. 

Volkswagen is on the 
brink of introducing its own 
common rail engines, which 
will be a match for the HDL 
And large-capacity, V6 and 
V8 common rail turbodie- 
sels will offer buyers of the 
next generation of European 


luxury saloons the foel econ- 
omy and carbon dioxide 
emission levels of pres- 
ent-day family cars. 

The environmental and 
financial benefits of diesel 
care are well understood on 
continental Europe, where 
their fuel is more realtfv 
cally priced than it is *3 
Britain. Last year, 3m diesel 
cars were sold in Europe, lm 
more than in 1987. This year, 
sales are up by 18 per 
cent. 

In Britain, fewer than one 
in five new cars is a diesel 
but this should change. If 
the government’s consulta- 
tion document on tax con- 
cessions for environmentally 
friendly cars is to mean any- 
thing. it must recognise the 
diesel’s extreme fuel econ- 
omy and clean exhaust emis- 
sions. These are reduced by 
the common rail system and 
further improved by using 
ultra low-sulphur diesel fuel, 
now widely available. 

Apart from its outstanding 
new engine, the 1999 Xantia 
hatchbacks and estates have 
improved specifications. All 
models now have four air 
bags and the posher ones get 
air conditioning, the latest 
factory-installed Traffic- 
master real-time road 
mation system and six®) - 
ant oc hanger. 

The ride from the self- 
levelling gas/hydraulic sus- 
pension remains the best in 
class, the 5-speed manual 
gearbox is silky and the 
power-assisted steering light 
for parking, precise on wind- 
ing roads. 

Prices of Xantias with HDi 
engines range from £17,455 
(LX hatchback) to £21,305 
(Exclusive estate). Auto- 
matic transmission Is not yet 
offered with the HDi engine, 
but prices of l.9-litre ED- 
engined automatic Xantia 
start at £17,675. 

The petrol-engined models 
are priced from £13£30 (lA- 
litre hatchback) to £22.435 
for a 3.0-litre V6. ■ 
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What’s on 
around the 
: world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

L EXHIBITIONS 
A Rffcsmuseum 

Tel: 31-20-673 2121 

•_ The Festival of Lithography: celebration 
■a- of the 200th anniversary of the 
•»* cfiscovery of lithography. The exhibition 
consists of works from the collection, 
including fitoographs by 
- Toulouse-Lautrec, works by Cezanne, 
Manet, and Dutch artists Including Van 
” Gogh; to Jan 10 

-•» Stedelfjk Musewn 
n Tel: 31-20-5732911 
wwwAtedeliik.nl 

Bill Viola, 25 Year Survey - A Video 
Journey: major survey of work by the 
. American video artist Includes more 
than 15 Installations and 20 video 
' tapes, as well as sketches and notes: 

* ■ to Nov 29 


-.%PERA 


»l 


Netherlands Opera, Hat 
-*-• Muziektheater 
M Tel: 31-20-551 8911 

The Rake’s Progress; by Stravinsky. 

S' Conducted by Reinbert de Leeuw m a 
staging by Peter Sellars. Cast indudes 
n . Donald McIntyre, Thomas Randle and 
■" Willard White; Nov 18, 20 


■ BERLIN 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper 

Tel: 49-30-34384-01 

Cindereffa: new staging by Roberto de 

Oliveira. The title role is danced by 

Tamako Aldyama, and the conductor ts 

Peter Ernst Lassen; Nov 17. 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper 

ire/; 49-30-34384-01 
^tttterd&mmerung: by Wagner. 
Conducted by Christian Thielemann, 
with a cast Including Gabriele SchnauL 
Wolfgang Neumann and Esa 
Ruuttunen; Nov 14 


■ BOSTON 

«s EXHIBITION 

’ * Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
1.' Tel: 1-617-267 9300 

Monet in the 20th Century: more than 
•**. 60 works painted by the artist in the 
: * last decades of his life. Beginning with 
— paintings of the garden at Givemy, the 
v show condudes with five of the 
monumental water lily paintings that 
Monet called Grandes Decorations; to 
Dec 27 

■ CHICAGO 

CONCERTS 


■»- Vjhtoestra Had 

.. -fek 1-312- 
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1-312-294-3000 
www.chicagosymphony.org 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Riccardo Chailly in 
works by Ravel and Rachmaninov. 

With piano sotoistlvan Moravec; 

Nov 14, 17 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
www.artfc.edlt/ 

Mary Cassatt Modem Woman. 125 
paintings, drawings and prints by the 
only American invited to exhibit in the 
Impressionist exhibitions in Paris. 
Closely associated with Degas, Monet 
and Pisano, in later Me she became a 
celebrated collector and patron. The 
show wiH travel to Boston and 
Washington in 1999; to Jan 10 

OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-332 2244 
www.lyricopera.org 

• Ariadne auf Naxos: by R. Strauss. 
New production by John Cox, 
conducted by Robert Spano. Cast 
Includes Deborah Voigt and Susan 
Graham; Nov 15, 17, 21 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaek 

Tel: 45-4919 0719 

www.touisiana.dk 
Joan Mlr6: major retrospective 
comprising 140 paintings, drawings 
and sculptures, including works 
borrowed from the artist's family since 
the exhibition was shown in Stockholm 
over the summer; to Jan 10 

■ EDINBURGH 

OPERA 

Edinburgh Festival Theatre 

Tel: 44-131-529 6000 

• Scottish Opera: Tristan undteokte. 
by Wagner, in a produrtion by YanrVts 
Kokkos, directed here by Peter Watson 
and conducted by Richard Armstrong. 
Cast includes Jeffrey L^wton 3hd 
Eva- Maria Bundschuh; Nov 17. 21 

• The Magic Flute: by Mo P^; 

Scottish Opera production byMartin 
SS conducted by Richard Femes; 

Nov 18, 20 

■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITION 

Schim 

Tel: 49-69-299 8820 , . 

Alberto Giacometti: retrospective of 

painter. Also featunngprin^a 
rfnuuinsK the exhibrtion charts 

deflth 

in 1966: to Jan 3 


■ HELSINKI 

DANCE , 

Finnish National 

Tel: 355-9-403 021 Guillem, with 

G ^ Sti SSwRa ,n6n & 

sets and costum^D!/ Nov 19 

Conducted by David eanom. 

Nov 20 



Misli«a i t of Ludovico I Moro, CocSa GaBerani is the probable stAgect of Leonardo da VkicPs portrait, *Lady wttfi Ermine’. The painting 
wfM be moving from Rome to Milan's Pbiacotuca dl Brera this weak 


EXHIBITION • ' 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 358-0-173 361 

Bruce Naumanr. spanning the career of 
the American otist, b.1S41 , this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and. 
video installations as well as neon 
pieces Oke One hundred five and die 
(1984); to Jan 24 


I HOUSTON 

EXHIBITION 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 

Tel: 1-713-639 7750 
wwwjnfah.org 

A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. North American 
tour of selected objects from the VBA’s 
codection. Consists of 250 works of art 
ranging from Leonardo da Vinci’s 
notebooks to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood, presented in sections 
which address changes in the 

institution's collecting policy. The 
exhibition will travel to San Francisco 
next year, before returning to London 
where it wffl be displayed In the V&A 
itself, to Jan 10 

■ HUDDERSFIELD 

CONCERT 

Huddersfield Contemporary Music 
Festival 

Tel: 44-1484-430 528 
University of Huddersfield Symphony 
Orchestra: and Symphonic Wind 
Orchestra conducted by Barrie Webb 
and Phillip McCann in works by TCur, 
Torke. Cutler and Meg. With 
saxophone soloist James Fiektoouse; 

St Paul's HaH; Nov 18 

OPERA 

Huddersfield Contemporary Music 
Festival 

Tel: 44-1484-430 528 
Opera North: The Nightingale’s to 
Blame. World premiere of a new opera 
by Simon Holt based on a play by 
Lorca, translated by David Johnston. 
The conductor is Nicholas Kok and the 
staging is by Martin Duncan: Lawrence 
Battey Theatre; Nov 19, 21 

■ LONDON 

CONCERT 

Barbican HaB 

Te/: 44-177-638 8897 

London Symphony Orchestra: Michael • 

Tllson Thomas conducts a series of 

works by Stravinsky; Nov 15 

DANCE 

Sadler's Wells 

Tel: 44-171-863 8000 

Rambert Dance Company: Cruel 

Garden, by Undsay Kemp and 

Christopher Bruce. Evocation of the fife 

and work of Federico Game Lorca, set . 

to music by Carlos Miranda, performed 

by London Muster, Nov 14 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Centre . 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
www.barbican.org.uk 
Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist’s 
development . from the 1970s to the 
present. Consisting of 156 works, tills 
Show presents selections from each of 


her major series, including Untitled Him 
Stills (1977-80), Centrefolds (1981) and 
Fairy Tales (1985). The exhibition wifi 
travel to Bordeaux, Sydney and 
Toronto; to Dec 13 

Royal Academy of Arts 
ret 44-171-300 8000 

• Picasso: Sculptor and Painter in 
Clay. This first major exh&ition of 
Picasso’s ceramics will include around 
100 pieces, many of which have never 
before been exhibited. They will be 
shown with some paintings and 
sculptures, demonstrating how Picasso 
developed his ideas across different 
media; to Jan 1 

• The An Bak Ling Collection: 100 
Masterpieces of Imperial Chinese 
Ceramics, 12th to 18th Centuries. 
Indudes works from the Song, Yuan, 
Ming and Ging dynasties, which 
together provide a remarkable overview 
of the finest Chinese porcelains ever 
made; from Nov 17 to Dec 20 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tel: 44-171-938 8500 

# Aubrey Beardsley: more than 200 
drawings, prints, posters and books 
created during the brief period of the 
artist’s fame. The exhibition, which 
arrives in London after touring in 
Japan, marks the cantenary of 
Beardsley’s tragically early death, aged 
25; to Jan 10 

• GrinBng Gibbons and the Art of 
Carving: drawings, carvings and 
religious reliefs are displayed alongside 
the Cosimo panel, commissioned by 
Charles il and the woodcarver’s 
masterpteca The exhtoition also aims 
to present some historical context; to 
Jan 31 

OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
Cofiseum 

Tel: 44-171-832 8300 
. Boris Godunov: by Mussorgsky. 
Conducted by Paul Daniel in a new 
staging by Fnsicasca Zambeilo. with 
sets by HUdegard BechtJer. John 
Tomlinson sings the title role; Nov 14, 
Nov 18, 20 

* LOS ANGELES 

OPERA 

l- A. Opera, Dorothy Chander 
Pavfllon- 

Tek 1-213-972 8007 
wwwJaopera.org 

FaJstaff: by Vercfi. Revival conducted 
by Gabriele Ferre in a staging by 
Stephen Lawless, with sets by Hayden 
Griffin; Nov 14 

* MAllTIGNY 

EXHIBITION 

Fondatfon Pierre Gianadda 
mw.&anadd8j±fadaxJitml 
Paul Gauguin retrospective: organised 
to mark the gallery’s 20th anniversary. 
More than 100 works have been 
borrowed from public, and private 
collections from around the world; to 
Nov 22 


■ MILAN 

EXHIBITION 

Ptoacoteca <8 Brera 

La Dama con I’Ermeffino: Leonardo da 


Vinci's 1489 portrait of the young 
mistress of Ludovico il Morotraveis to 
Italy for the first time since 1800, when 
It was purchased by the Polish Prince 
Czartoryski; from Nov 19 to Dec 13 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERT 

Phaharmonie Gasteig 
Tel: 49-89-5481 8181 
Orchestra National de France: 
conducted by Charles Dutoit in works 
by Falla, Ravel and Dvorak. With piano 
soloist Jean-Frangois Heisser 
Nov 16 

EXHIBITION 
Haus der Kiaist 

Tel: 49-89-211270 

Lyonel Feininger (1871-1956): From 

Gelmeroda to Manhattan. First 

comprehensive retrospective of the 
Germao-American painter, who was 
forced to leave Germany during the 
1930s and subsequently worked in 
New York. The 120 works on display 
include important public and private 
loans, and paintings by some of 
Feininger’s contemporaries; to Jan 24 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
www. staatstbeater. bayem.de 
Der FreischQtz: by Weber. Conducted 
by Zubin Mehta in a new production by 
Thomas Langhoff, with designs by 
Jurgen Rose. Cast includes 
Petra-Maria Schnltzer and Peter 
Setffert Nov 15. 19 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Avery Fisher Hall, Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-875 5030 
www.SncoIncenter. org 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
by Cofin Davis in works by Berlioz, 
Martin and Mahler. With soprano Inger 
Dam-Jensen and bass-baritone 
Thomas Quasthoff; Nov 14 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
by Christian Thielemann in R. Strauss’s 
Alpine Symphony; Nov 18 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim org 
1999, Rendezvous: in their holdings of 
artworks from 1900 to 1945. the 
Guggenheim and the Centre Georges 
Pompidou are remarkably simitar, with 
one often owning a preliminary study 
for a painting In the collection of the 
other. The closure of the Mus6e 
national d’art modems for renovation 
has created the unique opportunity for 
this exhibition, which brings together 
related works by the same artist or 
works by different artists on the same 
theme. The display, which seeks to 
highlight differences as well as 
similarities between the collections, 
includes works by Picasso, Matisse, 
Kandinsky and Chagall; to Jan 24 

Guggenheim Museum So Ho 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
Premises: Invested Spaces in visual 
Arts. Architecture & Design from 
France, 1958-1998. Exploration of the 


different ways in which artists have 
engaged with space. Display ranges 
across installation, film, video, 
photography and architecture. Includes 
works by Yves Klein, Le Corbusier, 
Louise Bourgeois and Sophie Calls; to 
Jan 10 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metnus8um.org 

• From Van Eyck to Brueghel: Early 
Netherlandish Paintings. Almost 100 
paintings from the collection, exhibited 
together for the first time; to Jan 3 

• Heroic Armour of the Italian 
Renaissance: FiBppo Negroli and His 
Contemporaries. Comprehensive 
survey of the classically inspired 
armour made by the most celebrated 
Italian armourer of the 16th century. 
Indudes more than 60 richly decorated 
suits of armour, worn by Renaissance 
kings and captains, includes public 
and private loans from Europe and 
North America; to Jan 17 

• Letters in Gold: Ottoman 
Calfigraphy from the Saltip Sabanci 
Collection, Istanbul. 70 objects ranging 
from the 15th to the 20th century. 
Includes manuscripts, panels and 
scrolls; to Dec 13 

Whitney Museun of American Art 
Tel: 1-212-3272801 
Mark Rothko: major retrospective of 
the American abstract artist, including 
loans from Europe aid Japaa The 100 
works on display encompass all 
phases of Rothko's career, from the 
late 1920s to 1970. with an emphasis 
placed on the so-called surrealist and 
classic periods; to Nov 29 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera.org 
Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart New 
staging by Jonathan Miller, with 
designs by Peter Davison. The cast is 
headed by Fettcfty Lott, Cecilia Bartoli 
and Bryn Terfel, and the conductor is 
James Levine; Nov 14. 18, 21 

■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Canada 

Tel: 1-613-990 1985 

Songs on Stone: James McNeill 

Whistler and the Art of Lithography. 

Previously sear in Chicago, around 

200 works by the American expatriate, 

including drawings, etchings and 

paintings; to Jan 3 

■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Couvent des Cordeliers 

Tel: 33-1-4046 0547 

S’asseolr a u XXe sfecle: display 

devoted to the evolution of the chair, 

including major examples of 20th 

century design; to Dec 17 

Grand Palais 
Tek 33-1-4413 1730 
Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of 
the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many of 
them on loan from churches and 
museums In Italy. The exhibition will 
has been seen In Washington and 
Bergamo; to Jan 1 1 

Musee tTOrsay 
Tek 33-1-4049 4814 
www.Musee-Orsay.fr 

• Millet/Van Gogh: display of 85 
works brought together to demonstrate 
toe influence of Millet on toe work of 
Van Gogh. These include paintings, 
drawings and pastels by both artists, 
many of them on loan from the Van 
Gogh Museum in Amsterdam; to Jan 3 

• Stephans MaJIamte (1842-1898): 
retrospective exploring the work of the 
French Symbolist poet, and his 
Influential relationships with his literary 
and artistic contemporaries; to Jan 3 

Musee du Louvre 

Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.towre.fr 

Portraits from Roman Egypt touring 
exhibition of mummy portraits, which 
originated at the British Museum. 

Painted on wooden panels, linen 
shrouds and plaster masks, they were 
created during the first three centuries 
of Roman rule in Egypt to Jan 4 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-215-763 8100 
www.pNtomuseum.org 
Delacroix: The Late Work. Organised to 
celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
artist's birth, this exhibition, first seen 
In Paris, includes 70 paintings and 40 
works on paper from collections 
around the world; to Jan 3 

■ PORTO ALEGRE 

EXHIBITION 
Various venues 

I Mercosur Biennial of Visual Arts: 
retrospective of Latin American art 
comprising works by 200 artists from 
seven countries: Brazil, Uruguay. 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile and 
Venezuela. Held in 11 locations around 
toe city, toe works are grouped under 
three hearings: Constructive, Political 
and Cartographic; to Nov 30 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo del Qirirfnale 
La Dama con I'ErmeUino: Leonardo da 
Vinci's 1489 portrait of toe young 
mistress of Ludovico il Morotravels to 
Italy for toe first time since 1800, when 
it was purchased by the Polish Prince 
Czartoryski; to Nov 14 


www.pdazzomspok.it 
The Dents Mahon Collection: last stop 
for the touring exhtoition of more than 
80 Italian baroque paintings collected 
by Denis Mahon. Includes works by 
Guercino; to Jan 15 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 
Davies Symphony Hall 
Tek 1-415-864 6000 
www.sfiryrnphony.org 

• Kirov Orchestra; conducted by 
Valery Gergiev in works by Wagner and 
Scriabin. With piano soloist Alexander 
Toradze; Nov 17 

• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Herbert 
Bkunstedt in works by Mozart and 
Bruckner. With piano soloist Peter 
Serkin; Nov 14 

• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Herbert 
Btomstedt in works by Britten, 
Beethoven and Hindemith. With violin 
soloist Frank Peter Zimmermann: Nov 
18. 19, 20, 21 

EXHIBITION 

San Francisco Museum of Modem 
Art 

www.sfinoma.org 

Alexander Calder (1898-1976): around 
250 works, among them some of the 
best examples of CakJer’s formally 
innovative sculpture. Alongside the 
mobiles and stabiles are selected 
paintings, drawings and jewellery, the 
intention being to present the breadth 
of the artist's career on the occasion of 
the centenary of his birth; to Dec 1 

OPERA 

San Francisco Opera, War Memorial 
Opera House 
Tel: 1-415-864 3330 
www.sfepera.com 

• Don 'Carlo: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Emmanuel Joel in a staging by Emilio 
Sagi, with designs by Zack Brown. 

Cast includes Anthony 
Michaels-Moore; Nov 14 

• Norma: by Bellini. Conducted by 
Patrick Summers in a staging by 
Andrew. Sinclair, with sets by Jose 
Varan a.The title role is sung by Carol 
Vaness;' Nov 15. 18. 21 

■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITIONS 
Modems Museet 

Tel: 46-8-5195 5200 
www.modemamuseet.se 

• In Visible Light: Photography and 
Classification in Art, Science and toe 
Everyday. Traces the evolution of 
photography from its anthropological 
and scientific applications in toe late 
19th century to works by artists 
including Andy Warhol and Cindy 
Sherman; to Nov 15 

• The Desiring Eye: 220 works 
spanning the history of photography, 
from top 1840s to the present Includes 
works by Hill -Adamson, Julia Margaret 
Cameron, Nadar. Alfred Stieglitz, Man 
Ray and Berenice Abbott; to Nov 15' 

■ TAKAOKA 

EXHIBITION 

Takaoka Municipal Art Museum 
The Carmen Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection: touring show of 94 
paintings, ranging from the 18to 
century to toe early 20th. Highlights 
include 19th century Spanish works 
and works by American painters. Also 
on display are recently acquired works 
by Delsfiinay and Braque; to Nov 15 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory Hall 

Tel: 81-3-3584 9999 

• Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Georges Ptetre in works by 
Mussorgsky, Debussy and Ravel; 

Nov 15 

• Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Georges PrStre in works by Bizet and 
Berlioz; Nov 16 

• Tokyo Symphony: conducted by 
Naoto Ohtomo in works by Mathias, 
Mozart and Elgar. With flute soloist 
Emmanuel Pahud; Nov 14 

EXHIBITION 

Metropolitan Museum of 

Photography 

Tel: 81-3-3280 0031 

Love’s Body: Rethinking Naked and 

Nude in Photography. Includes works 

by Alfred Stieglitz, Robert 

Mapplethorpe and Catherine Opie; to 

Jan 17 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

Van Gogh’s Van Goghs: 70 paintings 
loaned, by the Van Gogh Museum in 
Amsterdam. Indudes such icons as 
The Potato Eaters (1885), Self-Portrait 
as an Artist (1888). The Harvest (1888) 
and WhoatfieW with Craws (1890); to 
Jan 3 

OPERA 

Washington Opera, Kennedy Center 
Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-qpera.org 
Fedora: by Giordano. Conducted by 
Roberto Abbado in a production by 
Lambarto PuggelU. directed here by 
David Edwards, and designed by Luisa 
Spinaleili. The cast is led by Mirella 
Freni and Placido Domingo; Nov 14, 

Nov 17. 20 


Palazzo deHe Esposizioni 
Tel: 39-06-474 5903 
Valor! Plastic i: tatting tts title from that 
of a short-lived magazine published by 
Roman art dealer Mario Brogiio, who 
managed such names as De Chirico, 
this show includes sculpture and 
paintings, mainly by Italian artists, but 
also Including little-known works by 
Picasso, Klee and Grosz; to Jan 18 

P ala zz o RuspoE 
Tab 39-6-6830 7344 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITION 
Kunsthaus Zurich 
Tek 41-1-251 6765 
Max Beckmann and Paris: more than 
100 masterpieces of modem art from 
public and private collections around 
toe world. Works by Beckmann are 
shown alongside paintings by Matisse 
Picasso, Braque. L6ger and Rouault to 
Jan 3 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-maa: susannaJHstin©fLcom 
AddtSonal listings supplied by 
Artbase tel: 31-20-964 6441 
e-mart, arfbase@pl.net 
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Weekend 



Wall Street 

An invitation too 


tempting to refuse 


Script 


London 


with too many twists 

Philip Coggan thinks Footsie has lost the plot 


Optimism is back, writes John Authers, as he 
dials up an internet experience 


R eady For romance? 
Love is in the air at 
the City of Love. 
Pucker up and join 
interest groups such as 
Harmless Flirts or Soul 
Mates. If you are feeling dar- 
ing. slip into the Hot Tub 
chat room. 

This is the greeting you 
will receive if you go to 
www.theglobe.com on the 
internet. Judging by yester- 
day's events, investors find 
the invitation mightily entic- 
ing. 

Theglobe.com Intended to 
go to market earlier this 
year, but abandoned the 
attempt amid the market col- 
lapse of late summer. This 
week, with a rebound fully 
under way. it finally got 
there. 

Its offer price yesterday 
was S3. Buying was heavy. 
By mid-morning, shares 
were changing hands for $97. 
an increase of 886 per cent. 

The company that Wall 
Street's finest were falling 
over themselves to buy oper- 
ates a series of online com- 
munities. mostly centring 
around lifestyles. It makes it 
easy for people to chat and 
also offers a service to 
design web pages. 

You can receive “advice 
for the lovelorn" from Lola. 
“theglobe.com'5 resident 
love goddess”, while a clever 
PC to telephone account is 
advertised under the head-, 
ing “Phone sex just got 
cheaper”. 

Ttaeglobe.com is suffused 
with the quirky energy and 
inventiveness that the inter- 
net has fostered. But can it 
possibly be worth as much 
as investors seem willing to 
pay? 

It was encouraged to take 
the plunge by the first initial 
public offering (IPO) of an 
internet stock since the 
downturn in share prices 
gained momentum In.. 
August. 

A company called Ear- 
thWeb came to the market 
on Tuesday and its shares 
rose 240 per cent on its first 
day of trading: From a start 
of $14 on Wednesday morn- 
ing. it reached $89 Vi by the 
close on Thursday. In the 
first hour of trading yester- - 
day, it gained another 20 per - 
cent 

EarthWeb only narrowly 
failed to beat the record for 
the best performance ever by 
an IPO at launch - which 
now appears to have been 
shattered by thegldbe.com. 


Tech strides back on a high 
Shan price and Indices 


Company or sector performance 

% change sines October 37 1998 



These flotations show that 
the internet's glory days are 
back. Valuations were called 
into question during August 
but the market’s enthusiasm 
for the web now seems to be 
back with full force. It is, 
however, part of an overall 
rally in technology stocks. 
Since August 31, when the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age dropped 500 points to hit 
a low for the year, the mar- 
ket has recorded one of the 
most spectacular rallies in 
its history. 

As of yesterday morning, 
the Standard & Poor's 500 
was up 16.76 per cent since 
the end of August. Over the 
same period, the S&P index 
of technology stocks, the 
motor of the bull market 
from 1995 to 1997, had gained 
27.2 per cent. Three big tech- 
nology companies - Data 
General, Advanced Micro 
Devices, and Micron Tech- 
nology - doubled in that 
period. 

Deeper analysis shows two 
fundamental trends at work. 
Both show that the horrors 
of August and September are 
over, although they do not 
necessarily show that the 
market is firmly on the way 
back to sunlit uplands. 

The froth around the inter- 
net flotations proves that 
raw. naked confidence has 
returned, having disap- 
peared for a few weeks. But 
the recovery of hardware 
companies, on the other 
hand, shows that the market 
now believes there has been 
a genuine improvement in 
the fundamentals for what is 
now a large and established 
cyclical industry. 

Intel, the world's largest 
semiconductor manufac- 


turer. set a new high this 
week - its first since the 
middle of last year. Late in 
1996, it had overtaken Micro- 
soft to become the second 
largest company in the US 
by market capitalisation. 
Since then, it had been 
dragged down by fears of 
cheaper competition. The 
argument was that the 
growth in personal comput- 
ers was nearing an end and 
the silicon chip industry 
would now start to obey the 
laws of the business cycle. 
But. this week. Intel issued a 
bullish forecast, making 
clear it thought business 
conditions had improved. 

This week. too. the Semi- 
conductor Industry Associa- 
tion predicted the industry 
would log sales growth of 9.1 
per cent next year, taking 
revenue to S133.4bn. This 
would be “led by a surge in 
memory chips, microproces- 
sors and digital signal pro- 
cessors”. As the growth 
cycle gathered momentum, 
it added, “sales should then 
Increase by an additional 

15.2 per cent in 2000 and by 

18.2 per cent in 2001". 

That would mean 42 per 

cent growth in three years. If 
accurate, this forecast is 
good reason to pay more 
now for semiconductor 
stocks. But, as the internet 
stocks demonstrated only 
too clearly, a lot of optimism 
has been priced back, into 
the market. 


A good film noir has 
sophisticated char- 
acters. snappy dia- 
logue, and a couple 
of twists in the plot which 
reveal that the audience's 
initial impressions were mis- 
taken. But it is a delicate 
balance: the director has to 
twist the plot enough to 
keep the viewers interested, 
but not so much that the 
story becomes ridiculous. 

Whoever is writing the 
script for this year's UK 
stock market saga Is pushing 
his luck too far. Double 
Indemnity we can accept but 
Quadruple Indemnity is 
overdoing it 

We have seen the phenom- 
enal rise of the first half, the 
sharp decline from mid-July 
to early October, and the 
rebound that took the BTSE 
100 index almost 1,000 points 
higher in a month. Mow, the 
market is retreating once 
again. 

The reason for the down- 
turn has been the steady 
drip, drip of bad corporate 


news In almost . every sector. 
Six small companies 
released profit warnings on 
Thursday alone; Reckitt & 
Caiman released a downbeat 
trading statement yesterday. 

The market is caught 
between fears of earnings 
disappointments and the 
stimulus being imparted by 
the Bank of England and 
other central banks as they 
cut interest rates to head off 
the threat of recession. 

Peter Chambers, head or 
active equities at Gartmore 
Investment Management, 
thinks the UK stock market 
has passed its low point, but 
adds: 'The benefits, in terms 
of higher share price 
returns, which the UK is 
expected to reap from the 
current phase of monetary 
easing are unlikely to TnatnTi 
those of previous economic 
cycles." 

He cites a number of rea- 
sons, including the speed 
with which the Bank has cut 
rates before a recession has 
begum the reduced scope for 


rates to fall compared with 
previous cycles; and the 
lower gearing of UK corpo- 
rates. which means they will 
benefit less from lower debt 
costa this time round. 

But the rapid gyrations of 
the market may make it 
seem as if it is hopeless try- 
ing to timp the market at all. 
Certainly, that is the view of 
Simon White, head of invest- 
ment trusts at Dresdner 
RCM Global Investors. 

White points out that £100 
invested in the UK market in 
January 1965 would have 
become £15.121 by the end of 
October this year. But with- 
out the best 10 weeks during 
that period, the same sum 
would have grown to just 
£5,189. 

Since 1980, the respective 
figures are £2£14 and £1.493. 
without the best weeks. That 
shows you can pay a heavy 
penalty for being out of the 
market; the week beginning 
October IS this year was the 
sixth best since 1980. 

If timing the market is dif- 
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flcult, what about spotting 
sectors that are over- or 
under-valued? Institutions 
spend a lot of time looking 
for the sectors that will out- 
perform: being right on 
hanks in 1997, for example. 
marit* all the difference to 
portfolio performance. In 
theory, the kind of volatility 
seen in markets recently 
should be throwing up the 
kind of opportunity for value 
investors that was not 
apparent in the momentum- 
driven markets of 1995 to 
ndd-1998. 

One obvious value-driven 
approach is to look for those 
sectors with a lower than 
average price-earnings ratio 
and higher than average div- 
idend yield, and avoid those 
sectors with the opposite 
characteristics. 

But that does not get us 
very Ear. Many sectors are 
almost permanently on a 
.premium or discount to the 
market Wcaiise of their fun- 
damental strengths and 
weaknesses. 

The answer is to take the 
process to another stage and 
look for these sectors that 
are at a historic extreme in 
valuation terms - say, over 
the past five years. 

Of course, markets are not 
completely irrational, so sec- 
tors are at a discount or pre- 
mium for a reason; investors 
are expecting some bad or 
good news, which explains 
the rating. 

The ideal is to find sectors 
with a low rating but where 
the market (represented by. 
the consensus forecasts in 
the Estimate Directory) is 
still locking for decent earn- 
ings growth in 1999, equal to 
or above the market rate. 


While tbe forecast for earth*- 
ings growth across the mar-»j 
ket (12.1 per cent) is £ 
undoubtedly too high. It"* 
seems reasonable to assume ’" 
that relative forecasts 
sector versus another) are'*;, 1 
roughly accurate. 


The bad news is 


cheap sectors are no>^- 
im possible to find. Wherefpjn,^ 
only a few weeks ago, there * 
were three - leisure, chemi--^ 
cals and engineering 
which fit all the criteria, 
recent downgrades to fore-*, 
casts mean they are no 1cm- 
ger expected to achieve the 
necessary earnings growth. 

But there are two sectors.? 
that look over-valued. Food** 
manufacturing is close to a<- T 
five-year p/e relative high"" 7 
and a five-year dividend raja-’* 
tive low. The telecoms sector 
also is close to a five-year. -4, 
p/e relative high and a dm- .* 
dend-yield low. Both sectors' 
earnings are forecast to grow<^ 
at a sub-market rate. 

They owe their relative* 
strength to different reasdnsr' *>. 
food manufacturing for its 
defensiveness (and a. 
praisal of the manage) 
skills of the sector’s biggest 
companies, Unilever and* 1 
Cadbury) and telecoms for- 4 
its growth. But the food sec- 4 *' 


the big supermarkets if tbe| 


Colt Telecom. 
philip.coggan{Sfi.cum 





Soiasln arc recognised ai one of the 
UK pnneen of (hewed investment. Our 
Equi&w Fund is proof of the success of 
this radically different approach. If has 
delivered top quartile performance in 



its sector over one vear and since its launch in 
August 1996*. For more information about 
Sarasm and themed investment, please 
write to us or call Christopher fease on 
+ +44 in 24b U39Q. 


Sarasin 

Global Thematic Managers 
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Apocalypse delayed 

Dr Duhm will not always be wrong 


i- f.-.- . 


A fter this, my week could 
only get bettor. It was 
the most cheerful 
thought I could muster 
as I trudged to a meeting with 
Dr Mortimer Duhm, the hither of 
all bears, who hates porridge 
and will happily eat Goldilocks 
for breakfast instead. He was in 
town promoting his new book. 
“Duhm on Doom”. 

The bald head seemed even 
shinier than before, and the eyes 
just as glassy. “I hope you can 
rush out a Japanese edition.” 1 
remarked. “You never know, 
you could cash in on the new 
Japanese tree shopping 
vouchers. Otherwise, you seem 
to have just missed the bear 
market in the US and Europe. It 
finished six weeks ago." 

Mart is easily provoked. He 
made the sort or sound that used 
to be rendered in cheap novels 
as “ptsciiaw” before they started 
using ruder words instead. “A 
month?" he snapped. “That’s 
just a fluctuation. Both 1997 and 
1998 have seen big setbacks. 

They may have been short-lived, 
but they gave a warning or what 
is to come.” 

He flipped open the book, 
which seemed to be full of charts 
comparing recent movements of 

the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average with what happened on 
Wall Street In the 1920s and 
Tokyo in the 1980s. There were a 
lot of red arrows pointing 
downwards. “This Is the last 
rhary^» to sell." he hissed. “The 

recent rally has obviously 
nothing to do with a real 
economic recovery. Asia is still 
in a mess and commodity prices 
re main on the floor. 


"HI tell you what’s really been 
happening," barked Duhm. 
“We’ve seen the final desperate 
throw of the politicians. It was 
essential to manipulate Wall 
Street higher in order to rescue 
the chances of the Democrats in 
the mid-term elections. Late in 
September, things looked 
desperate for them. 

“So tbe Federal Reserve was 
told to rescue the hedge funds 
and push through, an interest 
rate cut on October 15. As their 
side ctf tbe deal, the hedge funds 
had to agree to buy the stock 
market aggressively. And I have 
to admit that it worked 
brilliantly. Tbe market rose 17 
per cent in just a month.” 

We had all heard the 
conspiracy theories. I said, 
without having to believe them. 
It was true that no very 
satisfactory explanation had 
been offered for the timing of 
that cut, other than 
mumbo-jumbo about ■ 
normalising the spreads in the 
asset-backed securities markets. 
As for President Clinton’s 
mysteriously restored 
popularity, a plausible 
explanation would indeed be 
“it’s the stock market, stupid”. 
But the US economy was 
undoubtedly very robust 

“ Afl an illusion" snapped 
Duhm. He flicked over more 
pages of charts. “Look! The 
A m e r ican economy is getting 
into exactly the same mess that 
Thailand did two years ago. 

‘‘Over-consumption and 
negative personal savings are 
reflected in a huge external 
deficit. Foreigners are 
accumulating dollars at the rate 


of Slbn every working day. Soon, 
they will decide they can’t take 
any more, and it will happen 
quite suddenly. One day a 
miracle - the next, a disaster." 
There came that rare event - a 
D uhm smile. 

I would agree, I said, that the 
launch of the euro was posing a 
dangerous challenge for the 
dollar. There was a new 
opportunity for global investors 
to diversify their currency risks 
without greatly sacrificing 
liquidity. East Asian 
institutions, in particular, were 
planning to take advantage of it 
At the same time, European 
central banks would be merging 
their reserves and they would 
find they had a big surplus of 
dollars. 


N ow, Duhm positively 
grinned. "Imagine the 
potential turnaround 
in sentiment,” he 
said. “Everybody assumes that 
dollar interest rates will fan. 
some say as early-as next 
Tuesday, this time at the regular 
Fed meeting. But what if, early 
next year, the dollar crashes? 

"At some point the Fed would 
have to raise interest rates. The 
Internationa] Monetary Fund 
would advise a squeeze, like 
they imposed on Thailand, 
Indonesia and the rest - 
although, of course, in this case, 
the IMF won’t be asked for Its 
opinion. If the US authorities 
don’t tighten policy, a jump in 
import prices and a stock market 
collapse wffl do it for them. The 
effect will be eventually to 
relianc e the economy throu gh 
a fall in consumption and a rise 



in savings.” 

But judging by this week’s 
development. I observed, the . 
Americans could rescue the 
dollar just by bombing 
somebody. Anyway, Mort Duhm 
had been wrongly forecasting an 
im m i n ent US economic crisis for 
years. It was misleading to 
compare the US with Indonesia. 
Surely the point about the US 
trade gap was that the US was 
helping to satisfy the world 
demand for savings. High 
consumption by Americans was 
essential to keep the global 
economy healthy. 

To s uggest the US should ■ 
aggravate a global savings 
surplus by slowing its economy 
was bizarre. And, in spite of the 
collapse ln household savings, 
the level of capital investment in 
the US was actually very hi g h , 
t hanks to healthy profits and 
those imported savings. 

"Ptschaw!" snapped Duhm. 
“Then, if the US escapes 
Thailand's fate, it is heading 
straight towards a Japanese- 
style overcapacity disaster. In 
the 1980s, Japan could do 
nothing wrong, but then the 
bubble burst. Capital had been 
squandered on unprofitable 
projects. Now, profitability is • 
about to tumble in the US. * 
That's why investors are chasing 
the internet sector where there 
are no profits to be squeezed.” 

One day, no doubt, Duhm will 
be right - but maybe only by the 
laws of chance. As for the book, 
it is coming out just in time for 
the Christmas gift market It 
could be the ideal present for the 
stockbroker who put you into" 
Booker. 
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Directors’ dealings 

Buying at Halstead 


Three directors bought a 
total of 50.000 shares at 
James Halstead, which 
makes vinyl flooring, writes 
Chris HtU. Biggest purchase 
was by John Williams, a 
non-executive - 25,000 at 
16lp. Full-year results last 
month showed pre-tax prof- 
its rose to £&6m (£7.7to). But 
shares are at a 7-year low. 

□ Two board members were 
buying at Quayle Monro 
Holdings, an Edinburgh- 
based corporate financier. 
John Elliot, executive direc- 
tor. purchased 31,500 shares 


at 220p and Anthony 
Ostrowxki, finance director, 
bou^it 2J255 at the same 
price. In September, Elliot 
acquired 1(WXX) shares. 

□ At Body cote Interna- 
tional, an en gin ee ring com- 
pany, there was a 25.1m sale 
by Joseph Dwek, the non-ex- 
ecutive chairman. He dis- 
posed of 584,808 shares at 
870p to 980p but retains 
2,473400. The deal comes six 
months after a similar-sized 
sale by Dwelt. John Ches- 
worth. managing director, 
also sold 1,000 shares at 995p. 


■ D lr e c torg 5 share doalings 


Vata No of 

Company Soctor Stares rooo dreetore 

SALES 

CSty Technotofly Hk) ESS 1514.445 2428 3 

Bodycote Wl Eng 585,808 5,152 1 

Jarcfine Uyd Thmpsn Ins 259.543 567 3 

Perpetual IK Small hwT 21507 62 1 

Ce&saB Mdfa ' 62,145 78 5 

Dorflng fOndaretey Mete 200.000 470 1 

Galen HoUngs Phmt 100^00 405 1 

Card dear SSer 100,000 50 1 

DomosOc & General bis 118L050 578 1* 

Jatdlne Uyd Thrrtpsn Ins 128£76 277 2* 

PURCHASES 

Ask Brew 11,000 31 1 

Caradon BM&M 150500 183 1 

Halstead (J.) BMSM 50,000 80 3 

SJG BM&M 15^00 23 1 

Wassail DM 1155K 219 2 

Channel Hdgs E&B 2^25^00 105 2 

Been Eng 270400 47 2 

Vickers Eng 15,000 22 1 

Lted EngV ItK.OOO 154 1 

Jourien HGod 250,000 - 98 1 

ReJyon Group HGod 6.060 18 1 

BaflRe Gift. Sha InvT lOQflOO 46 1 

Brunner frw ImT 10,000 29 1 

Fleming Mercantlto ■ InvT 7,650 25 1 

Gartmore Ftedge&ng InvT 20J300 17 1 

Pantheon tart InvT 8,000 21 1 

Renaissance US Grwti InvT 250,000 205 1 

Northern Leisure LAW 468,074 379 1 

Regal Hotel Grp Pic L&HI 110,000 35 2 

Duriacher OthF 30250 ’ 74 S 

Qimyta Munro OthF 33,755 74 2 

Co mp antoa must notify the Stock Bcctann* wflMn fire aortUng days ct a share 
tra nsa ct io n by a drector. This 1st ocw a ta a ail transactions QbtBd and Amt), 
hcfcjcflng axarcfce of cjAfm f) > 100% sutobquentty soW. wtti a vaba over 
eiOjOOtt. M bmMfan r efc ra aad by tbe Stock Btchanya. Shava traded are onft«y. 
i riftM UOltW will) ££■ yu tm , 

Sourest BARRA Pia torida Track Ednburgh. 0131-473 7070 


Bids / deals 


Wyevale buys garden centre chain 

* w , — M,h Inane Anri Rlim. The Sale Will mttn the ■ PenfWs Th wa nnnf 


WVevsle Garden Centres is 
bdyins the W«tronB Ke® 1 ; 
edys chain in central and 
southern England for up to 
ten, wrixs Lucy Smy. 

‘ The purchase of Kcnnedys 
will take the number or 
Wyevale outlets to ?-■ 
Wyevale will also pay off 
£5,8m of Kennedys' aeW. 
■"Workplace Technologies 
has bought Lanbase. a feBow 
nctworK integrator, for up to 


£ 19 , 56 m in cash, loans and 
shares if Lanbase makes an 
operating profit £2m in 1968. 
Keith Berry, mana gi ng direo- 
tor of Lanbase, will join the 
baud of the enlarged group. 
■ Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries is selling its solid 
reagent chemicals business 
on Teesstde - mostly its 
intellectual property and 


sum. The sale will mean the 
loss of 90 jobs. 

■ Woolwich, the building 

society-turn ed-bank, is sell- 


■ Peptide Therapeutics, 
the UK biotechnology com- 
pany, has made a recom- 
mended (15m (£9m) bid for 


society-nirneu-Daii*, is. sen- m e naea ^uan U3m; Dm ior 
ing its estate agency chain of OraVax, a cash-strapped 
167 branches for £23m to Nasdaq-Ksted company with 


AWI Ifl HM V H W 

Alick Smith, dattnan of the 
independent estate agency, 
Spicer McCoD. The sale price 
represents £137.000 a branch 
for the chain, which covers 


aud eastern 

o“the US for an undisclosed England- 


- *A ■ ■*'" inaiijni u j 

which it already collabo- 
rates. 

Peptide is planning to 
issue shares worth at least 
SLL&ninpart payment, with 
the balance to be settled in 
cash. 



The day the brakes 
locked at LucasVarity 

Andrew Edgecliffe- J ohnson reflects on a setback ; T 
for the merged automotive supplier and its boss 


A week ago this 
morning, someone 
had to ring Victor 
Rice, chief execu- 
tive of LucasVarity. to tell 
him t| wt his plan to move 
the automotive and aero- 
space company from Lon- 
don to New York had been 
defeated. The call cannot 
have been easy. 

Rice is the son of an 
Essex chimney sweep who 
rose through the ranks at 
Ford, Cummins Engines and 
Perkins. 

1 Twenty years ago, he was 
brought in to sort out Mas- 
sey Ferguson, the tractor- 
maker, as its bankers 
waited in the wings. He is 
not used to losing. 

At the start of the decade, 
he overcame local opposi- 
tion to move Massey Ferg- 
uson from Canada to New 
York. 

He changed its name to 
Varity Corporation, brush- 
ing off as coincidence the 
name’s resemblance to the 
initials of Victor Albert 
Rice. 

Then, two years ago, he 
merged Varity with Lucas 
Industries, one of the oldest 
nantAR in the UK automo- 
tive supplies Industry. Rice 
came out with the top exec- 
utive job on a board that 
soon emptied of old Lucas 
directors. 

Last weekend, however, 
be did oot get his way. He 
needed 75 per cent of the 
vote at an extraordinary 
general meeting to approve 
his plan to move the com- 
pany’s domicile, but secured 
just 73A per cent on one poll 
and 74.4 per cent at a sec- 
ond ballot 

The fact that LucasVarity 
was hinting this week that 
it might make a further 
attempt indicates the pres- 
sures that led it to contem- 
plate the move. 


The first reason cited by 
the company is that when 
Lucas and Varity merged, 
they became the second 
largest braking business in 
the world. But a string of 
takeovers and mergers since 
then has pushed them down 
the league table to eighth. 

Equally, its share price 
has been stubbornly resis- 
tant to the improvements in 
the company’s performance 
since the deal. While US 
rivals, notably Federal-Mo- 
gul. have been able to use 
their highly-rated paper to 
fund huge acquisitions. 
LucasVarity’s shares have 


with suspicion among many 
UK investors. 

Those in the US have 
been keener on the Lucas- 
Varity story. Between the 
merger and the announce- 
ment of the corporate emi- 
gration plan, their share of 
the company rose from a 
third to 47 per cent. In the 
weeks leading up to the 
vote, the figure rose to 
about 60 per cent. 

As one shareholder group 
pointed out last weekend, 
however, LucasVarity is 
about engineering rather 
than just finan cial engineer- 
ing. 


The fact that LucasVarity was 
hinting this week that it might 
make a further attempt at changing 
domicile indicates the pressures 
that led it to contemplate the move 
in the first place 


underperformed the FTSE 
All-Share index by 35 per 
cent in two years. 

Rice and his board col- 
leagues. plus advisers from 
hazard Brothers. Morgan 
Stanley and Merrill Lynch, 
hoped that the New York 
market, where the automo- 
tive parts industry is fol- 
lowed by a fer larger cadre 
of investors and analysts, 
would rate the shares up to 
30 per cent higher. 

The other appeal was 
that, in the US, LucasVarity 
would have been able to 
buy back up to 20 per cent 
of its shares - more than 
four times the amount it 
could purchase in London. 
Rice already had challeng e 
traditional UK corporate 
thinking by cutting divi- 
dends in favour of regular 
buy-backs, a move greeted 


The combination of Lucas 
and Varity took place 
against a background of 
consolidation in the auto- 
motive industry, where crit- 
ical mass became essential. 
The two separate companies 
had strong regional posi- 
tions. but lacked global 
clout 

Putting them together 
allowed LucasVarity to offer 
complete braking systems 
to car manufacturers, using 
Varlty*s ABS expertise and 
Lucas’s strength in founda- 
tion brakes. 

Since the merger, the 
group has sold its VarityP- 
erkins diesel engines busi- 
ness for £803m to Caterpil- 
lar of the US. That has left 
it with a light and heavy 
vehicle braking systems 
division; an “other automo- 
tive* segment that includes 


di.esel systems, electrical 
and electronic systems and 
aftermarket activities; and 
adTierospace division. ; 

Rice promised cost-cut- 
ting. which totalled £43 m 
last year and is due to save 
£120m in 1998. and quarter- 
on-quarter improvements in 
profit margins across the 
divisions. On most counts, 
he has delivered. 

Intc-rim results in Septem- 
ber showed a £30m improve- 
ment. to £181m before 
exceptional items, in operat- 
ing profit from continuing 
operations. 

Profits from braking 
systems were up from £63m 
to £74m. other automotive 
advanced from £77m to 
£85m. and the buoyant aero- 
space market lifted profits 
in the third division from 
£33m to £42m. 

Margins grew from 10.7 to 
11.9 per cent in aerospace, 
and by 1 per cent to 9.1 in 
other automotive activities. 
But the General Motors 
strike knocked the margins 
for braking systems by a 
fraction, from 8.2 to 8.1 per 
cent. 

Now, analysts are asking 
if the troubles at GM were a 
harbinger of more general 
gloom around the industry’. 
Smaller automotive suppli- 
ers have warned recently of 
a fall-off in activity, and it is 
hard to imag ine that Lucas- 
Varity will he immune. 

The group has capacity to 
spend an estimated £lbn on 
acquisitions, and pressures 
from Us customers will cer- 
tainly serve to strengthen 
the case for further consoli- 
dation. With or without a 
US li7ting,"Rice is eager to 
be a leader in such a pro- 
cess. 

LucasVarity is all too 
aware, however, that it 
could just as easily be a tar- 
get 
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clock by our dedicated Customer Service 
Representatives plus a full range of money 
transfer, tax and investment services. -For the full 
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Making your money work harder 
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I n every big city, in every 
nation, on every planet 
there are simple people, 
good people, leading anony- 
mous lives yet deserving great 
recognition. 

Some display courage and 
bravery in the face of enormous 
adversity, others have straggled 
to overcome the most appalling 
handicap or setback. If there 
were enough sainthoods to go 
round, they would surely all be 
canonised. 

In naming names - and per- 
haps yours is among them - I 
run the risk of leaving out some 
even more worthy candidates for 
honorary sainthoods. Bnt there 
are a few I feel bound to short- 
list. 

“Saint” Simon of Stoke New- 
ington is one. Ever since he was 
a struggling young actor, Simon 
has wanted to be a leading mem- 
ber of the Royal Shakes- 
peare Company. Now, his dream 
come true, he is playing the part 
of Hamlet before packed audi- 
ences. 

Nothing saintly about that, 
you say? Let me tell you about 
the weekly matinee performance 


True Fiction /Malcolm Burgess 


On the unsung stairway to heaven 


for schools. Nothing he learnt at 
Rada, or in the darkest days of 
his nrst Edinburgh Festival, 
could have prepared him for the 
terror of hearing row upon row 
of schoolchildren, some even 
still in their uniforms, begin 
their massed rendition of “Why 
are we waiting?” with flaccid 
threats horn carers, formerly 
known as teachers. 

Communal giggling always 
greets his first appearance on 
the battlements with pointed 
comments about various parts of 
his anatomy. And it doesn't take 
them long either to work out 

that by using watches to reflect 
the lights they can temporarily 
blind him. Every week it hap- 
pens. 

He has just about got used to 
the auditorium's loud “y-e-e-u-u- 
r-r-r-g-g-h-h-hr when be kisses 
Horatio and later when they 


share the same glass, but is still 
considerably shaken in every 
performance when he sees the 
Mexican wave that repeatedly 
grips the audience during his 
“To be or not to be" soliloquy. 

Simon copes by willing him- 
self to believe that he is on the 
stage of Shakespeare’s mighty 
Globe Theatre before a motley 
crew of pustule-ridden, pox-cov- 
ered, roaring boy groundlings. It 
works most of the time- For this 
record of extraordinary endur- 
ance he should he rewarded. 

Father Christmas Is already a 
saint, of course. But Dave, of 
Tooting Bee. is not 

Dave has worked In the grotto 
of one of the world's biggest 
department stores for two 
Christmas seasons now. Tbe 
first requirement of his job is to 

present a permanently cheerful 
front while submitting to serial 


humiliation at the bands or little 
darlings and their doting par- 
ents. 

He has to have ready answers 
for the obvious questions: 
“Where do yon come from? 
What are your reindeer called?” 
And the not-so-ohvious: "Why 
do you buy your wrapping paper 
at Happy Shopper? Does your 
beard burn?" 


O ne foot wrong and a 
child could be scarred 
for life - Dave could 
be back demonstrat- 
ing left-handed potato-peelers. 

All be will say of Us beatifica- 
tion nomination is “ho-ho-ho” 
and that ft's nice for once to be 
on a pedestal that isn’t made of 
polystyrene and covered with 
cotton wool. 

Saintly Jean of Gants HU Is 

tourist development officer for 


Hlbrd, a London suburb on the 
less popular eastern fringe. 
Before tw« she worked in Croy- 
don and Peckham with the same 
mission, preferring to speak of 
strategic plans rather than lost 
causes. ^ 

Jean refuses to be negative. 
She wishes people to be 
inspired, for example, by the 
fact that actor Kenneth More 
and former EastEnders star 
Sean MacGulre were either born 
or lived here and how their 
visions caught the spirit of Hie 
place. 

She cites Ilford as the "Barce- 
lona of the North” and effuses 
over the synergy of its Labour 
MPs. She speaks passionately, 
too, of the Irish government 
offering tax breaks for film- 
makers. Lottery grant forthcom- 
ing, she plans an annnai film 
festival. 


While refusing the appellation 
-Mrs Uferd", Jean would reluc- 
tantly accept her sainthood if it 
prtnpH more publicity for Ilford. 

St Ian of Dollis Hill is the 
policeman who stands outside 
Buckingham Palace - In all 
weathers- His great suffering 
comes from the countless tour* 
Ists who arrive expecting' the 
Queen or a stand-in Windsor (he 
has even been asked about Bar- 
bara - several times) to stand on 
the balcony and wave. 

He has to hide feelings of 
mirth or pity when overhearing 
zealous visitors claiming to have 
seen a glimpse' of something- 
moving behind a window and 
Insisting it is Prince Philip tell- 
ing the Queen to get ready. 

Cyclists in cities are simulta- 
neously saints, and sinners. 
K m H mnmpntanv friendly, some 
win be extremely unfriendly to 


anyone who gets in their way,' 
regardless of rights and wrongs. 
And this is what makes Jane of 
Fulham, the cyclist attempting 
to navigate Hyde Part Comer, a ' 
saint In the making. 

Jan has been cycHng (q 
job in the West End for yeare 
and she enjoys the way it an 
surprises her stuffy coUesgq^: 

gut cycling in central London,, 
especially traversing, the 
dreaded Hyde Park Corner, fa 
far from easy. All Jane .win say , 
is that she does It twice a day 
and that her saintliness is tested 
to the limit when she finite tea- 
self m utte r in g obscene impreca- . 

Many apologies to the-niany 
Mtets not mentioned here. But 
all is not lost - we are already 
beg inn in g nominations: for next 
year’s honorary sainthood short- 
list 

True Fiction, the book 

■ Don’t miss True Fiction -— the 
book. Containing 50 of the f|g$r 
True Fiction columns. It is pnbv 
lished by Penguin, price -£7 ,99 ^ 
and that’s the truth. > 
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Metropolis 


Basting 
snowmen 
on a spit - 
eau how 
wonderful 

Holly Finn bets her bottom dollar 
that you will be delighted by 
aquabatics in Las Vegas 

T here's something deep, 160ft long and 100ft wide 
about water that sanl- The characters are from yi 
tises gambling," wackiest dreams all gatbei 
mused an American together, dressed in hand-pain 
casino- builder a few Lycra suits and elaborate he 


T here's something 
about water that sani- 
tises gambling," 
mused an American 
casino-builder a few 
years ago as he Installed slot- 
machines in Bay St Louis and 
Biloxi, Mississippi. 

It sounds like nonsense, but 
could there be some primordial 
truth to it? Does proximity to 
H*0 somehow take the grime out 
of gaining? If so. the casinos in 
Las Vegas - that landlubbery 
tract of neon in the Nevada des- 
ert - would appear to be out or 
luck. 

Except, perhaps, Bellaglo, the 
S1.6bn Italians te hotel in Las 
Vegas which opened on October 
IB to a great "ka-chlng" sound 
heard around the world. 

Thousands of people were 
transported via moving walk- 
ways from Las Vegas's main 
drag. The Strip, to Bellaglo's II- 
acre version of Lake Como. When 
its 1.00Q fountains arc on display, 
they span 1 ,000ft and leap as high 
as 210ft. Tbe hotel has six pools 
as well, each with carved stone 
fountains in the middle. 

Though scenic, it is not this 
aqua Italians that is most likely 
to redeem Vegas, however. (Nor 
is the much-touted $300m worth 
of painting and sculpture in the 
BcUagto Gallery of Fine Art. or 
the hotel itself, which owner 
Stephen Wynn Intended to be 
globally Impressive, without, as 
he says, “looking like the Albert 
& Victoria Museum"). 

Wbat might just baptise The 
Strip la the newest surreal circus 
production by the French- 
Canndian troupe Cirque du 
Soldi, which will be performed 
nightly at Bellaglo for the next 
decade. It is called “O'', os in eau. 

Before you is the biggest pro- 
scenium you have ever seen, 
with a huge pool where the stage 
should be. It holds 1.5m gallons 
of water, takes one day to (111 and 
two days to hoat to S6“F; it is 25ft 


I n a land where water buffalo 
used to roam, where bou- 
gainvillaea drapes over ram- 
shuckle two-storey houses, 
and molten-gold sunsets shatter 
into dozens of trickling streams, 
a posse of civil servants came 
with bamboo plinths and a man- 
date to change the landscape for 
ever. 

The cMl servants strode into 
fields and posted 13-page notices 
advising landholders that they 
had three months to clear up and 
get out; progress, in the form of a 
railway, is coming to the more 
remote reaches of Hong Kong's 
rural New Territories. 

The silent 60km-an-hour trains 
will connect the north-east New 
Territories with urban Kowloon 
and downtown Hong Kong 
Island, ultimately carrying half a 
million passengers a day. 

More pertinently, for the swell- 
ing ranks of jobless Hong Kon- 
gers, construction of the new 
steel artery will create 13,000 
jobs. 


deep, 160ft long and 100ft wide. 

The characters are from your 
wackiest dreams all gathered 
together, dressed in hand-painted 
Lycra suits and elaborate head- 
dresses, flexing and flinging 
themselves around, above, into 
and out of the pool. If Freud. 
Barnum and Mir6 had got 
together for a glass of absinthe, 
this is what they would have 
come up with. 

A trapeze artist descends from 
the ceiling, 145ft up, within a 
swirl of metal that looks like 
beautifully mutant DNA. Two 
clowns sail in on an iceberg, fish 
the moon out of the water, and 
hug it as they sail away. When 
they return later, they are bast- 
ing a snowman on a spit. 

An enormous steel-framed boat 
is suspended above the water, 
swinging left to right as 10 acro- 
bats hurl themselves back and 
forth underneath it. A man read- 
ing a newspaper bursts into 
flames. A woman dives from 60ft. 

Synchronised swimmers, 
including Olympic gold medal 
winner Sylvie Frechette, splash 
around, then submerge. Occa- 
sionally, characters attached to 
long trains of floaty red fabric - 
called "comets" - fly across the 
stage at 60 miles an hour. 

You may have eaten kangaroo 
for lunch, walked the Great Wall, 
then caught Sinatra In concert. I 
still dare you not to gasp at this. 

Since Cirque du Solell started 
In 1994, its shows have got to the 
guts of 17m people In 120 cities 
on three continents. 

Nichola Conze. an American 
who has seen a number of Cirque 
performances, says: “First you 
think, haw can 1 pay for everyone 
I know to see this? Then you 
think, how can I drop my life to 
be a part of It? IT1 sell tickets, 
become an acrobat, whatever." 

“O" is the only thing that could 
make Conze consider flying to 
Vegas. 

The show Is a spectacle, but it’s 










Bia •O’ show from Clique du SoMt spiritual, carnal, glorious but navsr sonfld 


less about sequins than about the 
subconscious. Music, alternately 
haunting and rousing, propels 
the performance. 

But you won't find yourself 
humming show tunes on the way 
out GUles Ste-Croix, the former 
stilt-walker who is now Cirque 
du Soldi 's director of creation, 
says: "I don't like musicals. To 
hear people singing what they 
think in their head bores me." 

So, although the notes might 
be memorised, the words cannot 
be. Sounding like a version of 
Portuguese, sensual and sugges- 
tive. these lyrics are actually a 
sort of universal rhythmic gib- 
berish. like a naughty Esperanto. 

Ste-Croix and Franco Dragone, 
the writer/director who has 
directed 10 of Le Cirque du 
Soleil's 11 productions, want 
their audience to feel. They have 
no intention of forcing them to 
think. Dragone, who counts 
Dario Fo, Peter Brook and Feder- 
ico Fellini as his heroes, says the 
story within “O" will emerge by 
itself. 

There are only hints of a plot. 
Characters such as Eugen, the 
crazy, ageing theatre manager, 
and Guild, the eager young Sicil- 
ian boy, reappear, but mostly the 


show is a kaleidoscope of entic- 
ing images. It’s up to you to 
focus. Says Dragone: “We are 
always choosing in life. We 
choose the story we want to 
invent, to believe In.” 

See “O" twice, and you see 
what he means. During the same 
act, if you look up you’re watch- 
ing merry-go-round horses slowly 
sinking into the water. 

Acrobats 
spent months 
jumping into 
vats of 
polystyrene 
cubes 

Look down, and you catch a 
character with 1970s bell- 
battoms, a bare torso and a 
horse's head flirting his way 
across stage front like a rock 
star, or a man dressed in a cardi- 
nal-red coat and long black boots 
cracking a whip as he domlnatpa 
the space in front of you. 

It is not just the acrobatics, 
but the free-wheeling Id that 


Arcadia 


makes you catch your breath. 

Behind all this throwing about 
of bodies is, of course, a kit of 
nitty-gritty. Back In Montreal, on 
the site vacated by the city's 
waste disposal depot. Is Cirque 
du Soleil's nerve centre: the Stu- 
dio. It Is a swish, open-spaced, 
light-filled workplace where, 
among other things, canting is co- 
ordinated. 

It is harder to became one of 
Cirque du Soleil’s performers 
than It is to get Into the ivy 
league. In 1997, just 3 per cent of 
applicants - judged not just on 
acrobatics but on their potential 
for “artistry” - were accepted. 
Personality counts, too. The right 
mix of individuals in the troupe, 
and of acts In the show. Is cru- 
cial. As Lyn Heyward, vice-presi- 
dent of creation, says: “You cant 
have too much cheesecake with a 
cream-based soup," 

Here Is where the acrobats 
come to train, spending between 
three and nine months jumping 
into practice vats of 25,000 poly- 
styrene cubes, tapping Into their 
artistic side, and learning, as 
trainer Patrice Aubertin says, 
that “a somersault Is not just a 
somersault, and we’re trying to 
do a little more than that". 


Sets and props are built here, 
too, such as the PVC and rubber 
floor, with 6,000 holes per panel, 
that is designed to rise through 
the water, and sink back again, 
during “O". 

Costumes are hand-made in the 
costume workshop, where a $6 
Lycra legging suit is turned Into 
an ornate ensemble worth, after 
dyeing and painting and embroi- 
dery, $2,000. The costume-makers 
kept buckets of water handy, so 
every material used could be test 
dipped and guaranteed not to dis- 
integrate or explode. 

The extravagance of “O”, 
which required a new line of 
underwater make-up and licen- 
sing of all 72 performers In scuba 
diving, makes sense for more 
than fanciful reasons. Cirque du 
Soleil’s projected sales for 1999 
are $320m, an Increase of almost 
70 per cent over this year’s. 
There are 1,800 seats, at $100 
each, in the Bell agio Theatre 
where the show Is performed. 

So who will sit in them, and 
why? In his 1966 essay Los Vegas 
(What?), Tom Wolfe called the 
builders of the city “proles". In 
this autumn's issue of Chance 
magazine, Frank Fahrenkopf, 
president and chief executive of 


The pigs railroaded into submission 

Progress is coming to Hong Kong’s New Territories. Louise Lucas reports 


But the villagers arc unim- 
pressed. "How can the govern- 
ment be so cruel?” wails So 
Tung-hoi. soon to be retired pig 
farmer. They see themselves 
being dispossessed - of their 
homes, their businesses and their 
independence. 

Negotiations with government 
over compensation have cranked 
to a sticky halt or become mired 
in labyrinthine bureaucracy as 
villagers are shuttled from one 
department to another - “Talk to 
Lands Department"; “You'D need 
to speak to Agriculture and Fish- 
eries first". 

Frustration has mounted to 
boiling point for So and his wife. 


“The government is treating us 
like dogs,” he says, jabbing the 
air with bis finger. 

Two ancient neighbours, who 
will be forced back into the home 
they now let out (the income 
from which amounts to their pen- 
sion), nod sagely and sorrowfully 
in agreement, the husband screw- 
ing up Inchoate rheumy blue 
eyes. 

So’s house, set In the charm- 
ingly named Tin Sum Tsuen 
(heart of the country village), is 
his castle. 

Outside is bucolic bliss in 
abundance - children on bikes, 
dogs yapping, green fields and 
swaying palm trees - but inside 


he has amassed all the trappings 
of a modern urban lifestyle 

Japanese cartoon figures skit- 
ter across a 28ln Sony television: 
below It nestles a three-deck Acer 
hi-fi system; nearby is a large 
Buddhist altar, with five blood- 
red light bulbs and several sau- 
cers bearing three oranges 
apiece. 

And - because the Sos leave 
nothing to chance - portraits of 
Jesus and a dewy-eyed Mary 
hang above the TV. 

“It's my business they’re tak- 
ing away. I'm 50 years old - how 
can I get another job? Our chil- 
dren. can’t take care of us, 
they’ve got kids themselves. Just 


10 more years - that’s all I need 
with my pigs - then I can get 
social welfare,” he says. 

As a business, So’s pigs havo 

been good to him. Breeding boars 
Imported from Australia and 
Taiwan at a cost of HKgio.ooo 
(£750)apiece, are set to stud. His 
monthly income is HKWS.000 - 
nearly five times the averagB sal- 
ary- The price of meat has also 
rocteted In recent years. 

But a forced sale, he reckons, 
will net him maybe only a frac- 
tion of what each pig is worth. 
He wants land as compensation 
from the government, but all his 
seven meetings have so far 
proved fruitless. 


Tve put a lot of time and 
effort into these pigs,” he says. 
He is up feeding them at 8am, 
mucking out and administering 
medicines and liaising with the 
butcher over which Is next for 
the chop through until lunch- 
time. “But it's worth it, we enjoy 
our life and can earn quite a lot," 

For a few more weeks, at any 
rate. The farmers’ lobby in Hong 
Kong lacks the clout of its UK 
counterpart - as already wit- 
nessed by the mass January cull- 
ing of chicken in tbe face of a 
bird flu scare. 

And while villagers are putting 
up a fight, they are unlikely to 
stop the new train In its tracks. 


the American Gaming Associa- 
tion, refers to people that gamble 
in places such as Vegas as “Joe 
Six-Pack”. Are these sozry-sqgHeE 
lug people audience for “OTT? 1 

‘Yes, and so are you. Whether 
or not you have a penchant far 
the Double Diamond Machine, or 
its high-finance equivalent; 
Vegas now has something rise to 
offer. Like tbe bubbles released 
from “aquatic masking” - garden 
hose with millions of holes In! It 
that disguises underwater move-' 
ment - “O" is Irrepressible; It 
gets to you. 

You could say it's spiritual; 
you could say it's carnal. The 
stage manager of the show uses a! 
"God” microphone for talking to 
those above water (and a "Nep- 
tune” one for communicating 
with performers below). ! 

So what might have been 
aquatic chaos is made mind- 
blowingly beautiful 

Perhaps water has a 
effect, after all. Cirque du Soldi, 
it seems, has found a way to seD 
sex in Las Vegas as only a com- 
pany with a French namp could. 
Full of dunks and dives, the grab- 
bing of hands and the writhipgj&£ 
limbs, "0 H, s revels look glcafeut 
rather than sordid. 

“Our situation now Is really 
poor because If the land is taken 
away we have to be beggars; 
because no one will employ -ds 
again. People who have worked 
in ordinary Jobs cannot get work 
now, so how can we .who. are . 
older and have run our own busi- 
ness?" asks So. 

He cheers up momentarily "is 
he touts his pigs - great -fat sows 
suckling dozens of ravenous pig- 
lets, the boars lounging oil their 
sides. Each of the 1,000 pigs is 
barred in its own concrete space, 
barely larger than the anhnfil 
itself. 

They gjve out great grunts that 
sound like primeval sighs; the 
stench in the low-roofed garage is 
Shaatly and cobwebs as thick A. 
ropes hang almost to the growSfi' 
For the pigs at leart, progress 
may be a sweet release. 
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